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PREF  A  C  E, 

> 

BY    THE  EDITOR. 

4  I 

«  * 

WILLIAM  ELLIS,  of  Little  Gad- 
defdefi^  near  Hempjiead  in  i&r/- 
Jordjhire^  lived  n^ar  fifty  years  on  one  farm 
in  that  parifh.  His  education  was  fome- 
thing,  not  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the 
general  run  of  common  farmers,  but  he 
inherited  from  nature  ftrong  and  a&ive 
parts,  which  enabled  him  to  rife  into  a 
fphere  fuperior  to  his  brethren,  and  make 
his  name  familiar  throughout  all  Europe ; 
for  his  works  have  been  quoted  and  com- 
mended by  numerous  foreign  writers  on 
the  fubje£t  of  hufbandry.  This  is  not  fur- 
prifing,  for  although  his  -  "^lts  were  very 
numerous,  yet  being  a  plain  farmer,  de- 
pendant only  on  his  fkill  in  common  huf- 
;  bandry  for  many  years,  his  pradice  could 
not  fail  of  being  extenfive,  and  his  obfer- 
t  nations  numerous;  fo  that  his  works,  as  he 

(  A  2  borrowed 
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borrowed  nothing  from  others,  were  really 
original,  and  contained  in  numerous  in-t 
ftances  more  genuine  kqowledge  than  far 
more  ihining  performances  abounded  with. 
It  may  be  alked,  how  a  man  poflelfing  a 
good  underftanding,  long  practice,  and 
attentive  obfervation,  fliould  produce  fo 
many  faults  as  Ellis  f  and  ir\  truth  his  faults 
are  fo  numerous,  that  they  have  prejudiced 
many  good  judges  againft  his  works;  in- 
fomuch  that  fome  will  not  allow  him  any 
merit,  and  others  are  very  /paring  in  their 
praifes  of  him.  A  fhort  enquiry  ipto  this 
part  of  his  life  will  explain  the  f^eming 
contradiction, 

L 

H  i  s  fi  r  ft  work,  The  Timber  T ree  Improved, 
was  what  one  may  call  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
duction of  his  pen;  the  fucccfs  of  which 
"yrork  (for  it  faw  three  editions  in  lefs  than 
three  years)  induced  OJlorne  the  bookfeller 
to  recommend  other  undertakings  of  the 
faipe  fort  to  him  ;  then  it  was  that  he  came 
%o  monthly  works,  and  more  voluminous 
productions ;  in  which,  to  make  up  a  ftipu- 
lated  quantity  agreed  upon  with  his  book- 
feller, he  gave  into  all  thofe  random  ridicu-r 
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tous  details  which  have  fo  much  difgraced 
his  page.  But  thefe  works,  bad  as  fome. 
parts  of  them  were,  introduced  him  to  much, 
travelling  in  the  character  of  a  feedfman— 
a  feller  of  implements — and  in  fhort,  as  a 
man  who  executed  any  fort  of  country  bufi- 
nefs  at  a  given  price.  Any  perfon  in  Great- 
Britain  might  fend  for  him,,  on  paying  for 
his  time  and  expences.  This  part  of  his  bu- 
fmefs,  carried  him  over  moft  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  wherever  he  went  he  was 
never  backward  in  noting  all  that  was  pe* 
culiar  in  the  condu&  of  their  agriculture; 
Thus  had  he*  befides  long  experience  at 
home,  the  fortunate  opportunity  of  view- 
ing the  hufbandry  of  moft  parts  of  the 
kingdom^ 

■ 

With  flich  united  advantages,  he  cer- 
tainly poffefled  a  fund  of  country  know- 
ledge rarely  known  to  be  the  lhare  of  one 
man  :  hifc  latter  works  ought  therefore  tb 
have  been  peculiarly  valuable  5  but  having 
engaged  for  larger  quantities  of  MS.  thai! 
his  materials  of  real  excellence  would  allow, 
all  his  pieces  are  nearly  equal  in  being 
too  much  filled  with  trafh. 

A  a  This. 
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This  did  his  reputation  much  mifchief^ 
and  at  lafl  injured  him  fo  much  with  the 
public,  tliat  he  no  longer  found  any  pecu- 
niary advantage  in  writing,  but  ftuck  to  his 
farm ;  and  very  wifely  depended  on  that 
alone.  Another  circumftance  contributed 
not  a  little  to  damping  his  fame  as  a  publick 
farmer.  Many  gentlemen  fond  of  farming 
Called  on  him  at  Gaddefden  in  expectation 
of  feefrig  on  his  farm,  dvery  thing  excellent 
in  husbandry  that  he  had  ever  mentioned ; 
but  inftead  of  that,  they  fometimes  found 
his  farm  in  bad  common  order,  owing  to 
his  frequent  abfence  ;  as  to  tools,  of  which  < 
he  wrote  fo  much,  few  were  to  be  feen,  and  . 
thofe  bad,  and  in  every  refpedt  a  very  poor  ■ 
appearance  of  fpirit  or  conduct.  This  did*  . 

Ellis's  reputation  no  fmall  mifchief,  though'/*, 
very  uhjuftly ;  for  nothing  could  be  more 
abfurd  than  expe&ing  him  to  pradtife  all  : 
he  recommended ;  he  depended  on  his  farm 

• 

for  bread,  and  would  therefore  have  *  been 
very  imprudent  to  praStife  with  as  little  ce- 
remony as  he  wrote.  He  went  on  in  a  com- 
mon ftile,  and  in  that  was  really  a  good 
common  farmer  on  his  own  farm ;  but  thofe 
who  vifited  him  expetted  to  fee .  the  mojl 

excellent 
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Excellent  three  pulley  drill  plough  j  and  the 

■  admirable  fine  horfe  break  at  work  in  every 

*  <  field :  and  at  leaft  half  the  farm  drilled  and 

horfe-hoed.  Their  difappointment  only 
proves  that  £///>  had  more  fenfe  than  they 
ijnagined:  and  as  to  other  varieties  of  in- 
ftruments,  he  procured  and  fold  them  to  any 
£erfdns,  but  \t  did  not  therefore  follow  that 
he  was  to  keep  them  ready  made  on  an 

*  uncertainty  of  fale.  Such  gentlemen,  there- 
-  fore,  as  condemned  Ellis  as  a  writer  be- 
,  caufe  he  had  not  to  Jhew  all  on  which  he 

■  k  wrote*  were  at  leaft  unreafonable  in  their 
."I  expectations.  Truth  and  good  fenfe,  are 
}  .'iindoubtedly  fuch  in  an  author's  page, 
J  though  not  in  his  pra&ice }  of  which  many 
f;inftances  might  be  quoted  from  various 
mparts  of  his  works— inftances  which  will 
y"^^r  prove  his  deep  knowledge  of  huf* 
I  Sandry,  whether  he  pra&ifed  them  or  not. 

j.      Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  he  had  ftrong  parts 
v  —long  experience— attentive  obfervation— -* 
and  numerous  opportunities— I  afk  no  fur-* 
ther.  You  may  tell  me  of  ten  thoufand  ab-* 
ivrdities  if  you  pleafe,  but  certain  I  am  that 

A  4  fuch 
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fiich  a  man  muft  in  His\work,  abound  withf/'.*? : 
juft  •  and'. practical  ideas*  And  that  this  i^'-v^i 
really  tfte.fcafe  with  £///>,  I  hope  the  fo£*£*" 

******  ^+ 

lowing  gage?  will  clearly  afcertain. 

'  •  '  '  "  *  •  » 

His  waitings  have  been  much  negle&ed  '? 
for  near  thirty  years ;  I  think  very  unjuftly : 
becaufe  in  works  that  concern  the  pra&ice  f..  j 
of  any  art,  men  ftiould  willingly  overlook  \ !' 
abfurdities,  in  order  to  reap .  profit  by  the  ^ 
fterling  good  lenfe  icattered  among  them:   y' V 

thofe  that  will  not  take  fome  trouble  of  this  £ . 

■  % 

fort,  deierve  not  to  make  great  progrefs. 
The  negledt  into  which  they  are  fallen  i* j  v 
certainly  owing  to  the  very  numerous  paf^ 
fages  either  abfurd,  trivial,  or  tedious;  all  f  "] 
.thefe  paflages  we  ought  in  candour  to  attri-;»T; 
byte  to  his  connections  with  his  bookfeller,v&. 
who  infilled  on  certain  quantities  of  monthly*;  -  /J  ; 
matter ;  to  make  up  which  the  author  wrote  1  • 
not  what  was  beft,  but  what  came  firft:/  \T\ 
his  real  and  genuine  knowledge  which*  i:\ 
every  where  fliines  through  even  this  cloud    J  • 
of  rubbifh,  is  fully  fufficient  to  fhew  how    *  i 
well  he  underftood  hufbandry,  badly  as  he  >\| 

•   •  • 

might  fometimes  write  about  it.  v 

•i 

'  *v  V 
ft*i>      *.  >. 

•  y      ■    ■  • 
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PREFACE*  ir 

The  defign  of  this  edition  hf  his  works," 
is  to  give  the  world  atl  his  obfervations  that 
feem  important,  and  practical;  excluding 
all  thofe  paffages  which  it  is  fuppofedhc 
wrote  more  to  form  a  bulky  pamphlet,  than 
for  any  value  he  thought  they  would  be  of 
to  the  public.  In  a  word,  to  give  fuch  a  boot 
as  it  is  prefumed  Ellis  himfelf  would  have 
given,  had  his  unbiafled  judgment  been 
fingly  his  dire&or.  Upon  this  plan  all  his 
gypfies,  wenches,  thieves,  rogues,  &c» 
are  difcarded,  and  his  old  woman's  tales 
which  filled  a  page  but  diminiflied  from  its 
value,  are  thrown  afide.  Other  dedu&ions 
are  made  which  however  require  an  expla- 
nation. 
♦ 

Ellis  made  a  traffick,  fometimes  profit- 
ably, of  ploughs,  drill  ploughs,  horfe 
breaks,  &c.  This  induced  him  to  be  very 
voluminous  in  their  defcription,  and  very 
hyperbolical  in  their  praife.  Such  paflages 
I  think  are  on  the  one  hand  almoft  unintel- 
ligible for  want  of  plates  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  Very  fufpicious,  from  being  in  the  fale 
a  fource  of  profit :  they  are  further  much 
inferior  to  fimilar  inventiohs  that  have  aFifen 

3  fince : 
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fince;  fo  that  it  would  be  fwelling  thefe" 
pages  prodigioufly  to  infert  all  his  accounts 
of  this  fort,  without  adding  any  things  to 
their  value* 

Anqther  part  of  his  works  which  is  left 
out  of  this  edition,  is  his  recommendation 
of  fteeps,  liquors,  receipts,  noftrums,  &c* 
fome  of  which  he  fold,  and  confequently 
wrote  of  them  with  a  view  to  increafe  the 
iale ;  others  are  ufelefs,  and  all  too  unimpor- 
tant to  obtain  a  place  among  the  better  ex- 
ertions of  his  underftanding  and  his  prac«* 
tice* 

9 

*  ■  '  '  4 

■  •  I  ■  > 

t  have  Hkewife  been  cautious  of  admitting 
the  drilling  and  horfe-hoeing  parts  of  his 
books;  it  is  evident  that  his  own  .practice 
was  not  the  foundation  of  his  ideas,  and 
his  praife  of  the  new  mode  was  top  con* 
ne£ted  with  his  advantage  in  felling  imple- 
ments ;  befides  which,  later  writers  have  fo 
much  exceeded  him  that  the  reader  fuffers 

no  lofs. 

n 

But  in  ftating  and  explaining  the  reaforis 
pf  good  common  management,  the  cafe  is 

"  '  far 
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far  different  from  all  thefe :  we  then  plainly 
perceive  that  he  knew  what  he  wrote  of ; 
he  fpeaks  clear,  found,  good  fenfe,  and  f<> 
much  to  the  purpofe  that  I  will  venture 
to  aflert  no  writer  has  in  this  path  ex- 
ceeded him :  but  the  public  have  paid  fo 
little  attention  to  his  works  from  the  quan- 
tity of  rubbifli  they  contain,  that  E/tis*& 
real  merit- is  little  known.  It  is  not  at  pre- 
fent  recotledted,  that  all  the  fpirited  prac- 
tices of  excellent  common  huftandry,  which 
have  of  late  years  made  fo  much  noife* 
are  clearly  afcertained  by  him,  their  tnerit 
ftated,  and  their  conduit  explained.  The 
beft  turnip  and  clover  hufbandry  are  in  par- 
ticular fet  forth,  as  pra&ically  as  they  can 
be  at  this  day :  the  whole  conduit  of  ma- 
nures,  though  not  philofophically  handled, 
yet  are  ftated  with  practical  precifion  ;  and 
the  common  management  in  them  fully  ex- 
plained. A  full  knowledge  t>f  the  ufe  of 
foiling  cattle  with  tares,  clover,  &c. — fav- 
ing  the  drainjngs  of  the  farm  yard — form- 
ing compofts — the  variations  of  foils  which 
require  correfponding  variations  of  manure 
and  tillage  (an  article  of  great  importance, 
and  fully  treated  by  no  other  writer)— 
"  and 
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and  the  whole  management  of  fheep-«-ar£ 
among  many  other  inftances  of  E/Jis's  tho- 
rough knowledge  in  common  huibandry. 

9 

t  *       *  * 

*  '  > 

Refpeding  the  mode  of  regiftering  his 
obfervations*  it  is  nearly  retained ;  for  I  do 
not  conceive  it  fair  to  alter  the  turn  of  any 
paflage,  the  only  liberty  I  have  taken  is  to 
^raw  a  pen  through  what  I  think  trivial  or 
exceptionable,  and  to  change  the  heads  of 
his  paragraphs,  which  all  begin,  bow  this 
happened,  and  bow  fuch  a  man  did  fo  and 
fo;  by  leaving  out  the  word  bow,  and 
giving  only  the  fubjeft  of  the  papef.  As  to 
the  cafes  he  ftates  in  the  practice  of  his 
neighbours,  I  apprehend  the  method  quite 
unexceptionable,  and  accordingly  retain  it 
with  the  names  of  the  perfons* 

4  • 

Having  premifed  ttiefe  circumftances,  1% 
(hall  no  longer  detain  the  reader,  but  take 
my  leave  with  obferving,  that  the  writings 
of  this  plain  country  farmer  fhould  not  be 
held  cheap,  becaufe  they  abound  with  none 
of  that  fliewy  fcience  which  glitters  in  the 
works  of  fome  other  authors  on  this  fubje&j 
fuch  works  may  meet  with  great  applaufe 

ffdm 
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from  thofe  who  are  fatisfied  with  nothing 
but  philofophical  refearches,  and  having  been 
accuftomed  to  this  garb  of  moft  other  fub- 
jefts,  muft  have  their  philofophical  farming 
too ;  but  the  true  practical  man,  whofe  in- 
come depends  on  well  tilled  fields,  may  in  the 
fimple  page  of  this  hufbandman,  meet  with 
more  valuable  hints  than  in  all  the  philofo- 
phical treatifes  ever  written.  Some  of  which 
on  the  fubjed  of  agriculture  have  lately  ap- 
peared, that  are  fo  very  learned  that  none 
but  chymifts  and  mathematicians  can  un- 
derftand  them;  fuch  works  may  be  very 
fine  things,  but  perhaps  they  may  be  too 
fine  to  do  any  good.    Ellis  has  his  merit, 
though  he  is  neither  a  chymift  nor  a  ma* 
thematician. 
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BOOK  I. 
OF  SOILS. 

CHAPTER  I, 
OF  CLAY. 

RED  CLAY  agrees  with  almoft  all  forts 
of  dreflings,  and  is  not  of  that  ravenous 
nature  as  gravels  and  fands,  are ;  and  to 
lay  the  truth,  lefs  dreflings  and  more  ploughings, 
beft  fuits  this  fort  of  clay,  which  I  have  often 
feen,  returns  its  dung  to  view  that  had  been 
ploughed  in  a  year  or  two  before ;  but  above  all 
dreflings,  none  agrees  fo  well  with  it  as  dry 
ones,  fuch  as  lime,  chalk,  foot  and  aihes. 

White  clay,  or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  is  not  lb 
tough,  cold  nor  moift  as  the  red  clay,  but  has 
loofer,  warmer  and  drier  parts,  which  render 
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it  a  beneficial  earth  :  this  land  will  be  brought 
into  a  condition  for  fowing  of  grain  with  lefs 
ploughings,  and  when  fully  encouraged  by  good 
tilths  and  dreflings,  will  yield  vaft  crops  of  grain, 
as  may  be  annually  feen  in  lbme  parts  of  Iving- 
boe  parilh ;  this  by  the  more  able  and  better 
fort  of  farmers  is  double  drefled  by  fold  and 
cart  dung,  and  frequently  returns  40  bufhels  of 
wheat  on  an  acre  •,  and  in  this  do  barley  and 
peafe  mightily  thrive,  as  well  as  wheat,  efpe- 
cially  in  a  wet  fummer,  but  beans  do  not  fo 
well  anfwer. 

This  flat  white  earth  has,  befides  its  many 
good  qualities,  one  very  bad  one  belonging  to 
it,  that  often  rums-  part  of  its  crops,  while  in 
their  youth,  and  that  is  by  frofts,  winds,  and 
rains.  The  froft  fooner  fhatters  and  crumbles 
this  earth  than  any  other,  that  I  know  of,  which 
in  flitches  or  ridges,  makes  it  fall  from  the 
roots,  and  leaves  many  of  them  bare  this  evil 
is  alfo  much  increafed  *  by  the  winds  and  rains* 
for  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  the  violent  winds 
that  fucceed  the  froft,  blow  this  fort  of  earth 
from  the  roots  of  the  grain,  and  what  that 
raifles,  the  rains  compleat,  by  walhing  the  earth 
away  from  many  of  the  roots  therefore  the  fold 
is  here  die  very  beft  remedy,  which  by  the 
tread  of  the  Iheep,  makes  this  ground  turn?- 
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before  the  plough  in  ,  a  clotty  fubftance,  and 
then  it  is  in  that  order  the  farmer  likes  belt. 
4  For  as  this  white  land  is  eafily  brought  into 
a  tilth,  and  fo  becomes  finely  powdered,  it  pn> 
duces  vaft  quantities  of  poppy,  which  is  the 
chief  weed  that  hurts  this  ground,  and  then 
the  farmer  is  like  to  fufier-,  but  the  more  to 
prevent  that,  and  alfo  the  damage  that  often 
happens  by  the  frofts,  winds  and  rains,  they 
commonly  fow  this  ground  before,  as  well  as  at 
*  Michaelmas <t  with  wheat,  and  run  the  fold  over 
it  afterwards,  in  order  to  fettle  and  fix  the  earth 
about  and  upon  its  roots,  that  the  weather  may 
not  have  power  to  fpoil  the  crop. 

Again,  after  this  they  ufe  the  roller,  by  draw- 
iig  it  acrofs  and  along  the  ftitches,  to  faften  and 
indole  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  which  makes  a 
fecond  and  double  fecurity  againft  the  wind, 
rain,  fun,  and  froft,  and  is  much  better  than 
top-drefiing  the  grain  after  it  is  in  .the  ground 
with  dung,  by  reafon  the  dung  will  by  its  heat 
keep  the  ground  in  a  loofe  condition,  and  fo  hin- 
der the  roots  from  taking  faft  hold  of  the  earth ; 
this  makes  the  fold  on  this  earth  preferable  to 
dung,  although  it  is  ploughed  in,  and  alfo  to 
light  hand-dreffings  that  are  fown  early  in  the 
fpring  on  this  ground,  as  foot  and  the  other  forts. 
In  this  white  clay,  clover  will  grow,  though 
not  fo  well  as  in  the  red,  and  yellow,  and  black 
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days ;  and  therefore  trefoile  and  fiunfoine  are 
generally  here  fown  before  it;  thorns  and  other 
hedge-wood  will  grow  well  in  this  foil,  and  fo 
will  elms. 

As  this  land  is  of  a  warm  and  fomewhat  <lry 
nature,  they  fow  their  wheat,  and  their  Lent 
grain  early,  that  they  may  get  cover  before  the 
winter  frofts  for  the  wheat,  and  fhelter  againft 
the  fun's  heat  in  the  fummer ;  and  more  effec- 
tually to  come  by  an  early  and  full  clover,  diey 
fow  more  feed  in  this  ground  than  ordinary,  to 
(hade  the  roots ;  and  even  about  Cbrijlmas  I  have 
known  them  to  fow  peas,  fo  that  great  dreffings, 
and  thick  early  fowings  in  this  fort  of  white 
ground,  are  perfeftly  neceffary;  but  particular 
regard  is  generally  had  by  all  occupiers  of  this 
tfhke  ground,  to  endeavour  the  fowing  it  in 
wettilh  weather,  that  this  ground  may  turn  up 
clotty  before  the  plough,  whereby  the  feed  is 
the  more  fattened  in  it,  the  poppy  prevented, 
and  the  crop  better  fecured. 

Yellow  cloy  requires  ploughing  in  much  the 
feme  manner  as  the  red  clays,  and  as  it  is 
more  loamy  than  the  red,  it  is  certainly  the 
richer  foil,  and  in  it  both  trees,  grains,  and  grafs 
will  grow  and  thrive  much  fafter ;  fo  that  as 
this  is  the  better  fort,  I  need  lay  little  more, 
than  that  the  fame  culture  and  management, 
that  is  requifite  for  the  one,,  will  .do  for  the  other. 
<  Black 
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Black  or  blue  clays,  arc  the  very  beft  of  all 
clays ;  it  is  this  and  the  black  clayey  loams, 
that  impower  die  fertile  vale  of  Aylejhury  to  vie, 
I  am  of  opinion,  with  the  richeft  lands  in  Eng- 
land •>  and  it  is  from  hence,  that  the  vale  of 
EJbam,  Rum?uy  Marih,  and  other  low  grounds, 
furnifh  this  nation,  as  from  a  magazine, 
with  the  greateft  quantities  and  beft  forts  of 
wheat,  beans,  beef  and  mutton,  6ff.  This 
black  earth  produces  the  beft  and  fineft  red 
Lammas  wheat,  and  in  fuch  large  bodied  corns, 
as  in  tides  their  fellers  to  6d.  a  bulhel  more  than 
the  chiltern  men  can  generally  get  for  theirs, 
although  of  the  fame  fort,  becaufe  theirs  will 
outweigh  ours  by  a  confiderable  deal. 

However,  I  have  now  the  fausfadtion  to  fay, 
I  hope  in  a  few  years  our  chiltern  country,  by 
the  help  of  fowed  grafles  and  turnips,  will  be 
able  to  get  better  crops  of  wheat  and  other 
grain  than  heretofore,  and  little  inferior,  if  not 
as  good  as  the  vale.  This  black  earth  is  com- 
poled  of  a  black,  blueifli  clay,  with  fome 
black  mould,  and  as  the  latter  is  more  or  lels 
in  it,  it  has  fo  much  a  proportion  of  the  loamy 
nature ;  it  lies  there  of  a  confiderable  depth,  free 
from  ftone,  and  clear  from  the  great  deep  hog- 
weed,  cat's  tail,  and  other  trumpery,  that  the 
chiltern  men  in  many  places  at  this  day  are, 
through  ignorance,  troubled  with,  to  the  deftruc- 
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tion  of  many  of  their  crops,  as  I  fiiall  further 
make  appear  hereafter. 

There  is  no  earth  in  the  kingdom  will  carry 
greater  burthens  of  corn  and  ftraw  on  it  than 
this  will,  and  with  as  little  drefllng  as  any ;  for 
indeed  the  main  kind  of  this  black  vale  earth,  is 
all  a  fort  of  marl,  and  though  fometimes  of  a 
ftiffiffi  nature,  at  others  it  is  as  loofe,  by  reafon 
of  the  frofts  and  winds  great  power  in  bringing 
it  into  a  crumbling,  fliort,  loofe  condition,  fo 
that  here  they  commonly  plough  their  very 
wheat  in  as  well  as  their  beans,  for  the  fake  of 
making  it  ftand  faft  in  their  great  open  fields, 
their  irons  wear  little,  their  weeds  only  thirties, 
docks,  and  hale-weed,  their  dreflings  cheap  and 
on  the  fpot,  and  their  rents  and  fervants  wages 
proportionable,;  but  then  thefe  conveniences 
are  not  without  their  inconveniences,  for  they 
fometimes,  I  may  fay  commonly  once  in  about 
three  year's,  lofe  whole  flocks  of  fheep  by  the 
rot  their  lands  often  flooded,  their  horfes  heels 
frequently  cracked  by  the  dirt,  their  firing  fcarce, 
as  being  obliged  to  burn  the  ftubble  of  wheat? 
barley  and  beans,  inftead  of  wood  ;  and  in  fliort, 
they  had  need  have  fomething  extraordinary  to 
make  them  amends  for  living  amongft  mud, 
dirt  and  water,  where  not  only  their  wheel 
carriage  is  confined  good  part  of  the  winter,  but 
alfo  themfclves  from  vifiting  even  their  near 
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neighbours;  befides  the  almoft  conftant  and 
groateft  misfortune  of  all,  of  living  in  an  un- 
vholfome,  agueifh  air.  It  is  true,  they  abound 
in  plenty  of  corn  and  the  belt  of  grafs  ;  but  then 
thev  are  ftrangers  to  that  grand  conveirency  ' 
of  enjoying  fields  of  turnips,  and  fowing  foreign 
graces,  by  which,  if  rightly  improved,  we  may 
make  our  chiltern  as  produ&ive  as  their  beft 
grounds  in  the  vale;  and  indeed  it  is  this  that 
is  my  ambition  and  aim,  to  ftudy  and  find  out 
by  experience,  that  art,  which  will  fo  help 
nature  as  to  make  poor  land  rich,  by  impreg- 
nating it  with  thoie  fertile .  falts,  and  nitrous, 
fulphurous  qualities,  as  to  render  it  in  effedt 
equal  with  this  black,  marly  clay,  which  I 
am  perfuaded  may  be  done  in  numberkfs 
places,  in  this  our  hilly  country:  not  that  I 
pretend  to  fay  a  chiltern  man  can  farm  as  cheap 
as  a  vale  man  ;  that  is  morally  impofllble,  from 
the  hard  texture  of  our  earth,  and  the  ftones  that 
are  therein,  which  ever  will  be  the  cauie  of  a 
greater  charge  x>f  fmith's  and  wheeler's  bills, 
&c.  and  a  larger  expence  of  hand-dreflings  to 
fupply  the  hungry,  lean  nature  of  our  high  and 
dry  grounds :  but  then  we  have  our  advantage- 
ous returns,  of  turnips,  fqwed  grafles,  fire- 
wood, and  other  forts,  befides  the  enjoyment  of 
the  third  year  (that  with  them  lies  fallow)  under 
frch  feeding  which  they  cannot  have,  becaufe 
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on  black,  clayey  mould  that  is  deep  and  wet» 
neither  the  turnip,  nor  artificial  grafs  will  anfwer, 
by  reafon  of  the  catties  ftolching,  nor  will  the 
turnip  any  more  than  the  cherry  or  beech 
thrive  in  their  wet,  fpewy,  clay  ground. 

fhe  Culture  of  Clays. 

The  red  clay  being  the  moft  obdurate  fort, 
and  the  moft  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  fine  tilth  of 
all  the  reft  *,  the  art  and  labour  of  the  moft 
accurate  ploughman  is  fometimes  foiled  in  his 
endeavours  to  accomplifti  it,  by  reafon  this  earth 
is  made  worfe  tq  anfwer  that  end,  by  the  ex-^ 
tremes  of  wet  and  drought.  By  wets  it  be- 
comes more  fed  and  tenacious  than  at  other 
times,  as  lime  is  by  water  converted  ii^tp  a 
more  vifcous,  binding  nature;  fo  that  when 
the  clay  is  in  this  condition,  the  coulter  cuts 
through  it  without  breaking  the  clots,  which 
caufes  fo  little  impreffion  and  alteration  in  it$ 
body,  that  oftentimes  three  ploughjngs  in  fuch 
fort,  are  to  no  greater  purpofe,  than  one  v\ 

chalks,  gravels  or  fends ;  this  has  been  lb  often 
manifeftly  proved,  that  notwithftanding  all  the 
fallow  feafon  has  been  employed  in  ploughings 
^nd  crofs  ploughings,  and  as  frequently  haju 
rowed  j  yet  in  a  wet  fummer  I  have  known  it 
put  of  the  farmer's  power  to  get  this  ground 
into  a  fine  tilth,  which  for  all  their  drillings 
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of  dungs  and  foot,  has  fpoiled  their  crops  of 
wheat,  by  the  black-bennet,  horfe-gold,  and 
other  weeds  growing  amongft  and  crippling  the 
corn,  which  is  the  fole  occafion  that  chalks  and 
fands  are  made  ufe  of,  to  alter  its  ftiff  and  four 
nature ;  and  this  it  will  effc&ually  do,  if  the 
chalk  is  good,  timely  drawed,  enough  put  on* 
and  rightly  ploughed  in. 

By  droughts  this  clay  is  hardened,  and  when 
ploughed  in  this  feafon,  arifes  in  great  clots, 
that  will  not  yield  to  the  coulter's  cut,  ncr  the 
lhare's  break,  but  will  rather  iuifer  driving  up 
together  in  clotty  heaps,  than  breaking  into  a 
fmall  body;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  red 
clay  when  under  fuch  an  untoward  texture  of 
body,  is  fuffered  to  lie  expofed  to  the  weather* 
till  a  good  Ihower  of  rain  falls  that  will  flacken, 
foften  and  meliorate  its  hard  parts,  and  make 
it  fit  for  redu&ion  by  the  harrow-tynes,  and 
then  no  time  fhould  be  loft  in  taking  this  ad- 
vantage of  the  clay's  alteration,  by  harrowing 
\%  thoroughly  both  ways  :  for,  as  I  have  generally 
obfcrved,  this  evil  of  a  four  tilth  13  partly  occa- 
fioned  by  want  of  timely  ploughing^:  <vi\  har- 
fowings  according  to  our  maxim-,  ck/s  carrot 
be  ploughed  too  often,  nor  gravels,  chalks  and 
lands  too  feldom.  Therefore  if  a  wh^r.c  ftubble 
ground  is  to  be  got  in  tilth  tor  peas*  againft  the 
pejef  fpring,  thep  ought  the  Hitches   to  be 
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ploughed  up  into  bouts  at  Albollantide,  and  left 
all  the  winter ;  then  before  you  fow  the  peas, 
harrow  it,  and  fow  them  in  four  thoroughs  in 
the  fame  flitch  in  the  method  it  firft  lay,  then 
after  the  pea  or  bean  is  fown,  harrow  it.  Some 
will  plough  the  ftitdies  into  broad  lands  at 
Alhollantidc^  and  let  them  lie  all  the  winter,  and 
harrow  the  latter  end  of  March^  when  they 
plough  acrofs  the  broad  land  and  fow  in  four 
thorough  Hitches.  The  other  fort  of  culture 
requifite  for  red  clay  may  be  the  very  fame  as  is 
fct  down  in  the  culture  of  loam. 

Yellow  clays  call  for  much  the  fame  huf- 
bandry. 

Black  clays  are  different,  becaufe  this  earth 
being  of  a  fliorter  nature  than  either  red  or  yel- 
low, will  yield  much  fooner  to  the  operation 
of  the  plough,  therefore  fewer  ploughings  will 
here  do  more  fervice,  becaufe  this  earth  muft 
not  be  too  fine  when  fown,  for  the  foregoing  rea- 
Ions :  formerly  they  fowed  this  ground  always 
in  broad  lands,  but  now  they  fometimes  (but 
feldom)  fow  it  in  Hitches  for  wheat,  but  nothing 
elfe:  The  broad  lands  hold  water  more  than  a 
ftitch,  and  the  fun  cannot  dry  it  as  it  will  a 
ftitch. 

Black  clays   are  a  medium  foil  between 
the  white  and  red  clays,  as  to  the  ploughing  . 
part,   and  therefore  tgo  fcldom  or  too  often 
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ploughings  are  equally  a  fault  here.  This  earth 
lying  moftly  in  vales,  is  commonly  ploughed 
with  the  foot  plough  only  one  way  in  broad 
Jands,  by  reafon  they  lay  it  in  half  acre  pieces* 
and  that  as  high  as  they  can,  to  avoid  the  wet's 
pernicious  confequence;  fo  that  /here  they 
direSly  draw  the  plough  up  and  down  by 
dividing  the  half  ^cre,  and  turning  the  land 
two  contrary  ways,  by  which  means  a  henting 
or  large  thorough  is  left  in  the  middle. 

In  the  large  and  fertile  vale  of  Jylejburyy  a* 
well  as  in  mod  other  low  grounds,  their  earth 
is  generally  of  a  black  and  bluifti  clay,  or  a 
marly  dark  coloured  loam,  clear  of  ftones,  which 
in  winter  is  very  apt  to  ftolch  by  the  tread  of 
cattle,  and  by  the  waih  of  frequent  rains  that 
cafily  converts  it  into  a  muddy  confittence,  and 
in  frofty  weather  from  a  ftiff  clot,  it  is  pre- 
fently  reduced  irito  a  fhort  crumbling  loofc 
body,  which  readily  lets  out  the  fpiry  blade  of 
new  fown  corn  •,  alio  in  this  their  low  fituation^ 
they  are  very  apt  to  fufFer  by  floods,  which 
fometimes  are  fo  long  retained  on  their  ftiff  foil, 
that  the  vale  appears  almoft  like  a  little  fea* 
ruining  thtir  grain,  and  rotting  their  Iheep  :  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  fummer  time,  their  open 
fields  are  foon  dried,  and  their  clayey  furfaces 
become  fo  hardened,  as  to  cleave  afunder  much 
pore  than  arjv  other  fprt  of  land,  whereby  their 
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barley  in  particular  is  often  ftunted  in  its  growth, 
and  dwindles  into  a  fhort,  lean,  thin  crop,  on 
their  high,  expofed,  ridged  lands ;  which  at  firft 
was  invented  for  the  fccurity  of  their  growing 
corn  againft  overflowing  waters. 

In  the  vale  of  AyUJbury  and  many  others, 
their  ground  for  the  mod  part  lies  in  ridge 
half  acre,  and  whole  acre  lands,  which  are  never 
ploughed  acrofs,  but  kept  up  to  their  (tinted 
breadth,  length,  and  height,  according  as  they 
lie  wetter  or  drier :  and,  as  their  foil  is  generally 
a  bluifli  clay,  or  ftifF  black  loam,  nothing  better 
anfwcrs  their  purpofe  than  wheat  and  horfc- 
beans.  But  as  all  ground  naturally  affe&s 
change,  of  late  many  have  fawn  a  tilth  crop 
of  barley,  where  wheat  and  beans  have  been 
before,  and  found  it  fuccted  to  their  wifli. 
Peafe  they  feldom  low,  becaufe  this  rich  earth 
is  very  likely  to  caufe  them  to  run  into  ftraw, 
jmd  too  little  into  corn, 

■■    ■         -      .  ■ 
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OF  GRAVELS. 

GRAVELS-  This  earth  has  variety  of 
natures  according  as  they  (everally  abound 
with  diverfuics  of  earths,  or  (tones.  There  are 
the  fbarp  or  ftony  gravels,  loamy  gravels,  day 

gravels, 
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gravels,  fandy  gravels.  On  all  which  I  {hall 
diftinftly  make  my  remarks,  as  they  have  occur* 
red  to  my  knowledge  \  having  all  but  the  fandy 
fort  more  or  lefs  in  my  own  fields. 

*         Sharp  Gravels. 

This  earth  is  compofed  of  fmall,  (harp  ftones, 
mixed  with  ibme  mould,  which  is  better  or 
worfe,  as  the  fame  is  in  a  lefs  or  greater  pro. 
portion :  if  more  ftone  than  mould,  then  it  is 
lb  much  the  worfe,  becaufe  the  foil  is  fo  much 
the  loofcr-,  if  almoft  all  ftones,  as  fome  is,  it 

- 

is  fo  much  the  worfe  ftill,  as  fome  is  near  the 
top  of  Dunjtable  Downs,  and  in  many  other 
places  in  this  county,  not  worth  above  i  /.  or 
2 J.  6d.  an  acre;  becaufe  the  water  runs  fa 
fwiftly  through  them,  that  it  wafties  the  dungs, 
or  other  dreflings,  away  below  their  roots  *  fo 
that  the  fibres  of  corn  or  trees  foon  become  hun- 
gry, pine,  and  oftentimes  perifli  for  want  of 
the  dung's  nourilliing  fubfiftence ;  that  in  clays 
and  loams  have  firm  and  holding  bottoms,  aad 
will  lie  two  or  three  years  to  vifibility.  There 
is  alfo  another  fort  of  hungry  gravel,  that  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  the  round,  blue  pebbles ; 
this  of  all  others  is  reckoned  the  worft,  and  of 
the  moft  cormorantine  nature;  this  is  fuch  a 
devourer  of  dung  and  other  dreffings,  that  in 

many  places  they  utterly  refufe  to  plough  or  fow 

it; 
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it,  but  let  it  run  with  what  poor  grafs  nature 
in  a  fmall  degree  throws  up. 

Of  this  laft  fort  there  are  great  quantities 
about  two  miles  from  me,  which  might  be 
vaftly  improved,  did  not  the  tenant's  obfti- 
nacy  prove  a  barrier  to  his  intereft.     I  was 
lately  concerned  at  an  appraifement  of  a  crop  of 
feveral  forts  of  corn  that  grew  on  fuch  fort  of 
ground,  as  thefe  two  are.    Some  of  the  wheat 
at  harveft  was  dear  in  my  judgment  of  20s.  an 
acre,  notwithftanding  it  was  dreffed,  which 
helped  to  break  the  tenant,  and  obliged  the 
landlord,  who  was  but  in  indifferent  circum- 
ftances  himfelf,  to  take  it  into  his  own  hands  : 
I  told  him,  to  improve  it  to  a  good  account,  was 
to  drefs  it  with  French  wheat,  but  I  cannot 
underftand  my  advice  had  any  more  effeft,  than 
if  I  had  told  a  paflant  traveller  of  a  mine  in  India. 

One  farmer  faid  to  another,  Fear  not,  if  the 
ftones  are  big  enough^  you  will  get  a  good  crop.  < 
For,  when  they  are  fmall,  round,  blue  peb- 
bles,  it  is  a  fure  fign  of  a  very  hungry  poor  foiL 

Loamy  Gravels. 

Are  thofe  of  a  better  fort  than  the  former,, 
for  under  thefe  terms  as  much  or  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  mould  is  fuppofed  to  be,  than  fmall 
ftones ;  this  I  may  jullly  term  a  fertile  foil  if 
rightly  managed,  becaufe  here  is  fome  hold  for 
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the  roots  of  trees,  corn,  or  grafs  to  receive 
nourifhment  from :  and  as  all  gravels  are  of  a 
kerning,  or  corn-yielding  nature,  when  fupplied 
with  heaven's  propitious  influences,  and  man's 
due  afiiftance;  I  have  known  this  ground  to 
return  above  eight  quarters  of  barley  on  an  acre, 
and  other  grain  proportionably. 

Moft  gravels  are  of  a  hot,  dry,  loofe,  hun- 
gry, and  binding  nature,  which  oppofite  terms, 
though  feemingly  inconliftent,  yet  carry  experi- 
mental truths  with  them.  Loofe,  dry  and  hot,  I 
fey,  for  that  this  compound  ground  of  (tones 
and  mould  cannot  by  their  make  and  texture  fo 
unite,  as  to  be  a  clofe  body,  by  reafon  of  the 
various  fliapes  and  bignefs  of  the  many  ftones 
with  which  the  mould  is  conjoined,  as  a  fmall 
one  amongft  two  great  ones,  or  angled  ones 
among  globular  j  and  fo  the  reft  are  of  fo  many 
different  forms,  thatmuft  caufe  a  hollownefs  and 
disjun&ion  of  parts  with  the  earth,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  moulds  enveloping  many  of  their 
irregular  fides  •,  from  hence  it  is,  that  the  rams 
and  fnows  fo  eafily  make  their  pafTage  through  the 
cavities  of  this  ground,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  trees,  corn,  or  grafs  that  grow  therein. 
Hungry  becaufe  the  dungs  and  dreflings  are  fo 
readily  carried  off,  and  warned  away  part  reco- 
very that  without  more  than  common  fupply 
of  mould  and  dung,  this  will  (I  am  of  opinion) 

prey 
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prey  on  its  own  mould  fubftance,  and  fo  grow 
fcancr  and  more  barren,  by  fowing  its  moll  vital 
part  the  mould.  This  leads  me  to  take  notice 
of  the  notion  of  fome,  that  think  thefe  fmall 
ftoncs  breed  and  are  nourilhed  by  the  fun,  air, 
rain  arid  mould ;  and  indeed  it  feemingly  carries  a  1 
^probability  with  it,  for  it  is  furpriling  to  find 
hardly  any  diminution  in  a  fmall  field,  where  vaft 
quantities  have  been  carried  off  to  mend  the 
highways :  if  fo,  then  by  confequence  the  mould 
adminifters  great  part  of  their  fuftenance,  which 
perhaps  may  be  one  reafon  why  thefe  gravels  arc 

fo  voracious. 

I  know  a  great  gentleman  that  now  wants  fe- 
veral  of  the  great  (tones  that  we  call  growing 
ftones,  compofed  of  vaft  numbers  of  fmall  peb- 
bles that  lie  in  little  cells  or  holes  •,  his  ufe  for 
them  is  to  put  them  down  in  his  grounds  for 
lading  boundary  marks  to  the  feveral  parifhes, 
that  triennially  make  a  progreffion,  and  cuts  deep 
and  large  marks  in  his  great  trees  for  their  future 
knowledge,  how  far  their  parifli  limits  extend, 
to  the  damage  of  the  faid  trees,  which  he  hopes 
to  prevent  by  placing  thefe  fort  of  growing  or 
ever  durable  ftones  at  the  proper  places.  And 
poflibly,  nay  likely,  they  may  deferve  thofe  names, 
though  imperceptible  to  our  eyes  or  memory. 

Thefe  gravels  are  binding;  this  needs 
no  other  proof  than  the  many  misfortunes 
2  accru- 
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accruing  by  its  hard  and  crufty  furface,  lb 
made  by  the  weights  and  baflijngs  of  the 
heavy  rains ;  and  more  or  kfs  fo,  as  they  fooner 
tor  later  fucceed  the  ploughings  and  fowings ;  for 
if  they  come  before  this  fort  of  earth  is  fettled 
by  time*  h  will  harden  it  the  more,  and  fome- 
times  caufe  it  to  run  as  it  were  into  a  pan* 
cake  fpreadj  particularly  on  defcents,  and  bind 
the  wheat*  peas  or  barley  in  fo  faft  on  all  fides, 
that  they  are  often  mined,  as  not  being  able  to 
make  their  growing  progrefs,  for  want  of  room 
in  the  earth,  for  the  fwell  and  multiplicity  of 
their  feveral  ftalks ;  and  this  I  take  chiefly  to 
be  occalioncd  by  the  rains  wafliing  the  mould  on 
the  ftones,  which  naturally  joins  and  cements 
their  hard  bodies  to  the  moulds  foft,  plaftid 
nature,  and  thereby  becomes  one  dole  and  ob» 
durate  ground.  .  :  1 

- 

A  Case. 

A  field  near  me  had  a  gravelly*  pebbly  bot- 
tom, covered  by  a  black,  light  mould  of  about 
four  or  fix  inched  deep  this  was  a  lay  pf  na- 
tural grafs  about  twelves  years,  ago*  fince  ifchich 
it  has  almoft  conftantly  been  under  the  plough  t 
this  fort  of  ground  is  naturally  called  a  dying 
ground  from  its  great  lightiiefs,  becaufe  its  earth 
is  very  hollow  and  its  bottom  retains:  no  wet  ;  fo 
that  though  it  was  well  ploughed,  well  dreflfed 

Vol.  L  C  and 
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and  a  flourifliing  crop  of  wheat  with  large  ears*  „ 
yet  it  moftly  died,  and  the  weeds,  as  the  May- 
feed,  horfe-gold,  poppy,  and  wild  oat  got  up  to 
that  degree  this  wet  fummer,  1732,  that  ic  was 
hardly  worth  reaping  y  and  indeed  it  is  the 
nature,  of  moft  grounds,  loams  and  clays  elpe- 
cially,  to  produce  the  wild  oat  if  fowed  too 
conftantly  and  too  long  with  corn. 

The  remedy  of  this  is,  to  give  it  conftantly 
its  due  courfe  of  fallowings,,  whereby  it  may 
enjoy  a  thorough  fweetnefs  ;  and  let  the  drefiing 
be  every  wheat  year  or  barley  feafon,  a  manure 
accordingly ;  in  the  wheat  year  the  fold  is  ceN 
tainly  the  greateft  friend  to  this  fort  of  ground 
of  all  others,  becaufe  it  will  tread  this  light 
earth*  and  bring  it  under  a  clofer  texture  of 
body,  than  otherways  by  its  own  nature  it  would 
be ;  and  therefore  far  better  for  the  crop  of  wheat 
that  is  to  grow  in  it,  and  more  difcouraging  to 
all  manner  of  weeds  and  worms  that  will  be  fure 
to  infedt  this  fight  ground,  efpecially  in  wet 
fummers,  if  care  is  not  made  ufe  of  to  pre- 
vent their  ill  confequences ;  befides,  the  fold 
by  the  preflure  of  the  fheep's  feet  and  bodiea 
enables  this  hollow  land  to  fuftain  and  hold  the 
roots  of  the  wheat  faft,  that  the  winds  and  rain 
cannot  fo  eafily  force  it  down,  which  they  will 
certainly  do  when  that  is  ploughed  often  and 
fowed  in  a  fine  dufty  tilth,  and  this  more  furely 

if 
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if  manured  with  dungs  of  horfes,  cows  and 
fwine,  that  increafe  the  ground's  lightnefs  and 
keep  it  hollow  afterwards.  It  is  therefore  that 
this  loofc  earth  and  dry  bottom  fhould  be 
•  ploughed  and  fowed  in  a  wettifh  time,  for  that 
contributes  vaftly  to  its  binding,  and  catifes  it  to 
remain  fo  during  the  next  winter  and  fummer 

is  to  grow  in  it.  As  to  barley 
and  other  feafons  at  the  fpring  of  the.year,  the 
cafe  is  fomewhat  altered,  by  reafon  the  wets  that 
generally  fall  then,  help  to  the  faftning  of  this 
ground ;  that  may  therefore  be  ploughed  and 
fowed  earlier  than  clays  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
fame;  befides,  the  Lent  grain  has  only  about 
half  the  time  of  the  wheat  to  be  in  this  earth, 
which  gives  not  that  opportunity  to  weeds  for 
their  predominancy  as  the  long  wheat  feafon 
does  :  b\it  fuch  ground  as  this  is  beft  laid  down 
with  artificial  grafs,  in  order  to  obtain  a  natural 
fward,  which  this  earth  will  naturally  run  into, 
and  much  quicker  if  encouraged  by  fowing  the 
feeds  of  fine  upland,  meadow  hay  amongft  the 
clover,  trefoil  or  ray  grafs.  The  occupier  of 
this  field,  notwithftanding  he  has  often  ploughed 
and  fowed  it,  was  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of 
this  foil  that  lay  contiguous  to  three  other  fields 
belonging  to  the  fame  perfon,  as  believing  it  to 
be  of  much  the  fame  nature  as  the  reft,  and 
therefore  gave  it  the  fame  ufage;  but  herein 
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he  remained  miftaken,  till  a  perfon  of  better 
judgment  than  himfelf  convinced  him  of  his  error. 

All  which  plainly  (hews  the  excellency  of  this 
knowledge  in  the  nature  of  earths ;  and  as  it  b 
k  the  animal  oeconomy,  that  there  is  no  right 
application  of  a  remedy  without  the  difeafc  is 
firft  known  fo  it  is  here  that  every  farmer  ought 
to  have  made  it  his  primary  ftudy  to  inform  him- 
(elf  of  the  feveral  forts  of  ground  that  often 
belong  to  his  farm,  and  that  befides  his  own 
judgment  to  confult  his  neighbours,  who  99 
natives  on  the  place  may  be  able  to  let  him  know 
more  than  the  diftates  of  his  own  reafon,  that 
formerly  were  more  remote  from  the  fame. 

Clay  Growls* 

Or  clay,  loamy  gravels,  happen  to  be  part  of 
the  ground  of  feveral  farms  in  this  country : 
their  nature  varies  but  little  frorp  the  gravelly 
loams,  but  wherever  the  red  clay  is  part  of 
the  foil,  there  will  be  occafion  for  more  plough- 
ings,  and  warmer  dreffings  than  in  any  other 
fort  of  gravel 

;  Sandy  Gravels* 

Are  of  (o  loofe  a  nature*  that  they  are  fooner 
brought  in  order  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  witt 
bear  very  good  crops  of  com,  if  duly  aflifted 
with  manure  -f  ^nd  that  much  forwarder  than 

the 
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the other  gravels,  whereby  peas  and  turnips  may 
be  had  in  one  and  the  fame  year. 

*  *        ■  ■ 

The  Culture  of  Gravels. 

Sharp,  or  loamy  Gravels  require  much  the 
fame  fort  of  ploughing  and  harrowing,  as  alfo 
the  fame  fort  of  drefTing ;  thefe  as  well  as  the 
fandy  fort  are  in  the  number  of  the  light,  fweet 
foils,  and  are  all  of  them  fo  different  from  clay, 
that  too  much  ploughing  here  will  wear  out  the 
ground,  as  too  little  in  that  foil  will  not  bring 
it  into  a  bearing  condition :  a  good  feafon  of  fair 
weather  is  more  than  ordinary  requifite  in  thefe 
foils  to  prevent  its  binding  and  alfo  (hallow 
ploughing*  when  grain  is  fowed  on  broad  lands 
on  the  fame,  otherwife  it  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  hindered  getting  through. 

The  clay  gravels  are  ftill  more  binding,  and 
therefore  muft  have  more  ploughings. 

Gravels,  of  all  other  fands,  ftand  mod  in 
need  of  being  brought  into  a  condition,  as  will 
ftridtly  anfwer  this  title-,  to  find  out  which, 
In  a  ttue  beneficial  manner,  many  have  been 

■ 

the  attempts,  and  various  efforts  of  farmers  % 
which  as  it  is  a  matter  of  great  confequence,  I 
(hall  here  mention  feveral  particulars,  Firft 
then,  I  knew  one,  whofe  farm  of  about  60  L  a 
year  was  chiefly  a  fharp  and  loamy  gravel,  but 
ROf  of  the  blue  pebbly  fort  -?  this  man  carried 

C  3  from 
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from  his  farm  juft  by  me  feveral  waggon  load? 
of  peas,  thetches,  chaff  and  other  grain  to  Lortr 
don>  in  order  to  load  back  again  with  coney- 
clippings,  horn-ftiavings,  foot,  &c.    This  dref- 
fing  did  not  the  firft  year  do  quite  fd  much  good 
as  afterwards.    It  happened  by  the  landlord's 
difguft,  that  the  man  after  laying  out  great  fums 
on  this  fort  of  dreflings,  was  forced  off  his  farm, 
and  fucceeded  by  another  good  hufbandman, 
who  direftly  enjoyed  the  former's  expence  of 
dreffing;  for  this  fort  of  manure  is  not  eafily 
devoured  by  the  gravels,  nor  wafhed  away,  as 
being  of  a  tough,  fpungy  nature  \  fo  that  it  will 
lie  and  hollow  the  ground,  retain  the  wets,  and 
ft>  keep  the  ground  moift  and  warm  for  leveral 
yean.    To  this  was  joined  another  expence,  and 
he  was  the  firft  man  in  thefe  parts  that  chalked 
gravels  to  the  wonder  of  the  other  farmers  about 
him.    However,  this  anfwered  its  full  end  in  ail 
r£fpe£b>  for  it  abfolutely  hindered  the  gravels 
from  being  clofed  and  bound  by  the  rains  or 
fnows,  added  pi  mof£  loamy  part  to  fhe  ftony  .part, 
piade  it  plough  much  better,  and  kept  i^  in 
a  pure,   fweet  condition,  thaf  has  for  feveral 
years  bore  extraordinary  good  crops  pf  all  forts 
of  grain  that  grow  thereon  -9  but  the  ufe  of  thefe 
fort  of  light  dreflings  from  London  are  much 
more  laid  afide,  and  lefs  regarded  than  formerly, 
by  reafon  of  the  great  numbers  of  ftieep  thaf 
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are  kept  and  folded  on  thefe  gravels  and  other 
grounds,  that  are  found  far  cheaper,  and  I  am 
certain,  are  quicker  and  better  drcflings. 

Some  will  in  lieu  hereof  lay  on  and  plough 
in  their  long  horfe  litter,  allowing  it  to  anfwer 
beft  in  gravels,  as  being  of  the  horn-fhavings 
nature,  tough  and.  fpungy.  Others  will  lay  on 
mud,  ot  highway  fluff,  which  indeed  has  vaftly 
enriched  this,  fort  of  ground,  efpecially  if  it  is  a 
true  mud,  free  from  fand.  For  fomething  muft 
be  done  to  thefe  gravels  by  way  of  drefling, 
or  elfe  nothing  but  poverty  will  fuccced  in  this 
hungry  foil  and  to  fay  the  truth,  if  any  ground 
ftands  in  need  of  double  drefling,  this  does; 
and  then  thtre  is  none  will  pay  better,  by  return-i 
ing  the  beft  of  crops  from  its  kerning  quality. 

Sup  the  horfe  litter  will  anfwer  very  well  ano- 
ther way,  that  is,  by  laying  it  on  the  top  of  the 
Hitches  on  broad  lands,  as  foon  as  the  wheat  is 
fown  (for  then  it  will  grow  thorough  it.)  This 
is  an  excellent  way  to  plough  fume  in*  and 
afterwards  lay  fome  all  over  on  die  top  for  as 
gravels  in  general  are  a  light,  loofe  ground,  this 
^over  will  prefcrve  it  from  fhoaling  in  the  frofty 
fealons  and  before  next  harveft  it  is  a  rarity 
if  it  is  not  hauled  and  pulled  into  the  ground 
by  the  worm ;  or  eifc  devoured  by  the  voracious 
nature  of  the  gravel,  which  make  potatoes,  and 
fill  of  the  haulm  tribe,  to  be  fo  good  drefling  for 

C  4  this 
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this  foil. — It  is  ftrarige,  at  firft  fight,  to  fee  great 
crops  of  wheat  and  other  corn  grow  (feemingly) 
amongft  vaft  quantities  of  ftones,  that  in  this 
country  are  common  to  be  feen,  where  hardly 
any  mould  can  be  difcerned. 

But  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  owner  ver£ 
plainly,  when  he  fells  the  querift,  that  he  would 
not  give  one  load  of  ftones  for  feveral  loads  of 
dung,  becaufe  thefe  ftones  h^ve  feveral  advanta* 
geous  properties  in  them:  firft,.  as  they  are  of 
a  cold,  moift  nature,  they  preferve  the  roots  of 
♦  grain  from  being  dried  and  fcorched  by  the 
great  heats :  fecondly,  they  help  to  keep  in  the 
§alterr*y  vapour  of  breath  of  the  earth,  whicfy 
by  their  cover  is  obliged  to  perfpire  more  flowly  y 
nor.  is  it  fo  readily  exhaufted  by  the  fun's  attr^c* 
tion,  and  therefore  adminifters  its  fertile  quality 
jnore  regularjy  and  more  abundantly  to  the 
vegetables  that  grow  amongft  them,  in  that  little 
mould  there  is,  which  the  fmall  fibres  of  the  roots 
Will  be  fure  to  fcarch  for  and  find  out,  and  join, 
flthough  but  in  a  very  faaU  quantity,  and  that 
lodged  amongft  the  feveral  crannies  and  cavities 
^f  the  ftones, 

,  Ragjlone  Gravel 

To  define  the  nature  of  this  fort  of  earth  is 
iyhat  my  reader,  I  fuppofe,  expe&s  afid  there- 
fore I  haye  tp  tell  him,  that  this  is  a  thin,  fhort^ 

chalky 
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chalky  furface,  which  commonly  lies  qn  a  htir- 
lock  or  ragftone-,  that  is  to  fay,  a  whicifli,  hard 
fubftance,  between  a  chalk  and  a  ftone,  which  fs 
pf  a  moft  hungry  nature,  readily  receiving  and 
confuming  the  afliftance  of  any  manure,  by  let- 
ting the  juices,  or  walh,  eafily  run  into  and 
through  its  many  joints,1  and  hollowUh  body. 
Of  this  foil,,  there  are  great  numbers  of  acres  in 
BedfordJhire>  Buckingbamjhirey  Hampflnre*  Wilt* 
Jhire,  Dorfetjhire,  and  in  other  parts  of  England. 
Near  me,  there  is  a  poor  fort  of  this  Sugar- 
Plum  Land,  as  they  call  it,  lying  in  the  open 
common  fields  under  Dunjtable  ~Downsy  fo  poor, 
^hat  the  tenants  are  obliged  to  let  great  quanti- 
ties of  it  lie  two  years  together  fallow  or  idle; 
in  which  fpace  of  time?,  it  throws  up  a  littlt? 
natural  grafs,  that  ferves  as  picking  to  their  fold-? 
ing  Iheep. 

*  I 

mam  '  '  * 

CHAP.  III. 

r  r  '  . 

t  «»*■», 

OF  CHALK. 

THIS  foil,  the  dry,  lean  fort  efpeciallft 
being  of  a  ftiort,  crumbling  nature,  is 
pafily  got  into  a  tilth,  by  reafon  on  this  ground 
weeds  grow  the  leaft  of  all  others  whatfoever  5 
and  therefore  two  ploughings  in  this  fort,  will  do 
fs  much  fervice  as  foijr  wilj  in  red  cjtays,  which 
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nukes  the  country-man  fay  a  fallow  and  a  hd* 
h  enough  for  a  chalk ;  for  here  is  not  a  con- 
yeniency  for  bouting  and  four  thoroughs,  &c, 
as  in  other  lands,  which  obliges  the  ploughman 
to  turn  it  each  time  of  ploughing,  if  he  can, 
the  reverfe  crof$  way  of  the  lait  operation,  and 
generally  into  broad  lands,  which  formerly  was 
altogether  the  method,  but  latterly  fome  fo\r 
their  wheat  in  ftitches.  And  let  what  grain 
foever  be  fowed  in  thefe  chalks,  it  ought,  to 
be  fown  19  wettifh  weather,  becaufe  it  is  then 
made  fomjethingr  clotty  and  rpugh,  which  beft 
hinders  the  growth  of  their  only  and  moft  pen- 
nicious  weed  the  poppy  and  alfo  by  its  bindr 
ing  quality  caufeel  by  the  wets,  it  Lb  better  fafl> 
tied,  and  will  ftand  the  frofts  and  colds  much 
better ;  whereas  a  fine  tilth  in  this  foil  is  altoge*. 
ther  to  be  rejedled  j  for  as  the  chalks  are  rjatur*- 
ally  light  and  loole  in  themfelves,  they  are  made 
fo  much  the  more  fo  by  being  fine,  and  then  the 
wheat  and  other  graia  will  fall  before  the  high 
winds,  and  fometimes  be  almoft  Spoiled. 

The  marly  clay  fort  indeed  will  give  more 
joom  for  the  plough,  becaufe  it  will  admit  of  a 
greater  depth ;  and  the  loamy  chalks  more  room 
than  the  laft.  However.,  be  it  ploughed  in 
broad  lands  or  ftitches,  rolling  is  very  neceflary, 
efpecially  in  the  laft,  where  it  is  ufed  by  being 
dr^wn  long  and  crofs  ways,  in  orcler  to  faftea 
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and  keep  the  ground  firm  and  clofe  to  the  roots 
of  the  gr^  r  and  alfo  tfe  bOTEt  Tc5  pfefefvfi 
them  from  the  violent  heats  and  droughts  in 
fummer,  which  broad  lands  particularly  are  more 
capable  of  doing  than  ftitches,  as  they  lis  flatter* 
lower  an^l  more  folid. 

The  worft  of  thefe  chalks  that  I  call  of  the 
hurlucky  or"  ftoriy  nature,  will  bear,  when 
thorough  drefled,  gopd  wheat,  ryie,  barley,  peas, 
thetches  and  lentils,  but  where  this  didling  is 
wanting,  they  commonly  fow  for  Lent  grain. 
Lemils  and  thetches,  thefe  both  will  grow  and 
flourim  in  the  pooreft  chalks,  as  may  annually 
be  feen  under  Dunftable  Downs,  where  thefe 
jwo  are  often  fown  amongft  oats,  as  bullimon, 
£f  bdng.fprer  in  their  returns  by  far  than  peas,, 
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.'    OF  THE  SHEEP  FOLD. 
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SECTION  I. 

Excellence  of  this  manuring. 

THIS  dung  is  certainly  the  more  rich,  as 
it  is  made  by  a  beaft  that  can  and  gene- 
rally does  fubfift  without  the  help  of  water  all  the 
year  \  for  which  reafon,  their  dung  is  more  than 
ordinary  impregnated  with  thofe  vegetable  falts 
that  are  contained  in '  the  grafs,  hay,  ftraw,  and 
Corn  that  they  alternately  feed  op :  it  is  this  falinc 
excrement  that  is  an  enemy  to  all  worms,  flugs, 
grubs,  flies,  and  caterpillars,  as  we  find  to  our 
gfreat  profit,  by  folding  before  and  after  the 
lowing  of  turnip,  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
feeds  1  and  when  fed  on  hay  or  ftraw  in  yards 
in  the  winter,  thefe  creatures  are  of  prodigious 
forice  in  coaverting  (lover  to  one  of  the  beft 
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of  dungs ;  which  have  partly  occafioned  many 
of  our  farmers  this  great  ftraw  year,  to  buy  in 
wethers  to  eat  it  and  make  dung  inftead  of  cows, 
that  fold  as  dear  as  fheep  were  cheap. 

The  ftale  likewife  of  this  beaft  is  of  courfa 
hotter  and  falter  than  fome  others,  by  fo  much 
as  it  is  lefs  ufed  to  fupply  its  drought  by  drink- 
ing ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  a  more  fertile  quality 
to  the  ground,  which  caufes  the  diligent  (hep- 
herd  every  morning  to  drive  the  fheep  brifkly 
about  the  fold,  that  they  may  be  provoked  tp 
dung  and  ftale,  before  they  are  let  out. 

The  dung  and  ftale  of  fheep  are  moft  effica- 
cious on  all  manner  of  loam?,  but  nfore  on 
gravels,  chalks  and  fands  j  beqaufe  thefe  grounds 
being  of  a  light,  hollow  nature  (efpecially  the  two 
laft)  are  by  the  help  of  the  fold,  brought  under 
a  clofer  union  in  their  parts,  than  they  otherwife 
would  be,  by  any  other  method  that  is  now  in 
ufe,  whereby  this  drefling  is  made  to  mix  with, 
and  ftick  to  this  loofe,  fhort  earth  in  fuch  a 
tenacious  manner,  as  enables  it  much  better  to 
yield  its  foil  to  the  corn. 

As  to  the  drefling  of  land  by  fheep ;  while 
they  are  penning  and  dunging  it,  they  do  at 
the  fame  time  rather  prevent  the  breed  of  worms* 
than  increafe  it ;  for  no  reptile  can  agree  with  the 
urine  of  any  beaft :  and  this  I  take  to  be  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  forts,  as  being  fomewhat  of  the 
nature  of  their  ftrong-fcented  wool 
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Secondly,  As  flieep  are  their  own  porters/ 
they  carry  their  dung  and  urine  to  diftant  fields, 
free  of  any  other  charge  than  a  fllepherd  and 
his  dog,  where  they  have  their  grazing  on  com-* 
mons  and  in  fallow-grounds. 

Thirdly,  The  dreffing  of  Iheep  may  be  macte 
life  of  as  an  alternate  one,  and  thereby  gives  thd 
ground  a  natural  and  refreftnng  afliftance  ;  efpe- 
cially,  when  it  fucceeds  the  manure  of  cart-dung. 

Fourthly,  The  penning  of  flieep  gives  many 
farmers  a  moft  valuable  opportunity  to  get  the 
beft  of  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains, 
and  turnips,  andgrafles,  by  the  dung  and  urine  of 
them ;  for  it  is  a  prefcnt  pra&ice  both  in  Vale  and 
Cbilterne  grounds,  to  fold  wheat  and  barley, 
after  the  feed  is  fown ;  efpecially  on  that  wheat- 
feed  which  is  fown  on  a  lay  of  clover,  or  na- 
tural grafs,  when  only  one  ploughing  (as  the 
ufual  way  is)  is  given  it,  and  the  feed  harrowed 
in  then  it  is  that  thefe  moft  ferviceable  creatures, 
by  penning  them  on  it,  not  only  drefs  and  en- 
rich the  ground,  but  tread  in  the  feed,  and  fo 
faften  it,  that  neither  winds  nor  rains  can  blow 
nor  beat  down  its  ftalks,  nor  blow  nor  walh 
away  the  mould  from  off  the  roots :  whereas, 
without  fuch  their  treading  in  the  feed,  as  it 
lies  in  this  loofe  fliallow  fituation,  the  wheat 
would  be  apt  to  grow  up  and  ftand  fo  weak, 

and 
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and  be  thereby  fo  much  under  the  power  of 
*  great  winds  and  rains,  that  it  is  rarely  known  to 
efcape  falling  down  in  its  green  car ;  and  then  it 
generally  returns  the  farmer  not  above  half  a  full 
crop  of  this  golden  pay-rent  grain :  but  whether 
fuch  penning  of  ftieep  be  applied  to  wheat-fed 
fown  on  lays  6f  grafs,  or  on  wheat-feed  juft  fown 
on  tilth  broad  lands,  it  has  the  fame  efFeft. 

So  likewife,  where  this  excellent  piece  of  huf- 
bandry  is  praftiled  on  barley-crops,  it  anfwers 
the  fame  profitable  ends.  Therefore,  it  is  novf 
a  common  pra&ice,  both  in  Vale  and  Cbilteme 
countries,  where  a  farmer  can  conveniently  do 
it,  for  him  to  pen  or  fold  his  Iheep,  on  his  new- 
fown  barley  feed.  In  this  laft  fpring-feafon  of 
1745,  I  folded  my  fheep  on  part  of  a  barley- 
field  ;  and  the  other  part  of  the  fame  field  I 
footed,  by  fowing  over  it  about  twenty  bufhels 
of  London  foot  on  each  acre :  and  though  a  rainy 
fummer  attended  the  crop,  I  believe  I  may  fay, 
that  fo  far  as  the  fold  was  fet,  the  barley  was 
near  as  good  again  as  where  it  was  footed. 

SECT.  II. 

Sea/on  of  folding. 

T  F  we  drefs  our  barley-crop  with  the  fold, 
_     it  muft  be  done  only  in  a  dry  time,  for,  if 
the  fold  was  to  be  employed  in  wet  weather,  ic 
I  would 
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would  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  the  Iheep's 
treading  m  the  ground  fo  hard  on  the  barley,  as 
to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  it  ever  coming  out : 
but  if  the  fold  is  fet  on  the  barley,  direftly  after 
ttis  ibwn,  and  the  folding  or  penning  is  carried 
on  in  dry  weather,  it  is  the  beft  of  dreffing,  fof 
chalky,  fandy,  gravelly,  and  dry  loamy  earths  § 
becaufe  the  ftale  and  dung  of  the  lheep  will  add 
fuch  a  fertility  to  the  barley-crop,  as  to  make 
it  become  a  very  good  one,  indeed,  for  I  nevef 
knew  this  piece  of  hufbandry  fail  its  owners, 
when  carried  on  in  a  right  manner ;  and  this  may 
be  done  for  fomc  time,  in  one  and  the  farn* 
field,  even  till  the  barley  is  three  or  four  inches 
high ;  and,  though  the  fheep  may  eat  and  tram- 
ple fome  down,  yet  their  dung  and  ftale  will  fa 
revive  it  as  to  force  it  on  into  a  moft  quick 
growth* 

To  drefs  always  with  the  fold,  I  abfolutely 
deny  to  be  right  hufbandry  ;  and  I  do  affirm 
for  truth,  that  whoever  folds  one  piece  of  ground 
every  year,  and  many  yeafs  together,  for  getting 
a  full  crop  of  grain  every  time  on  it,  will  find 
themfelves  miftaken  in  their  hopes :  nay,  I  will 
carry  the  matter  further,  and  proceed  to  prove* 
that  if  a  perfon  folds  fuch  ground  only  once  in 
three  years,  and  continues  this  cuftom  many 
years,  he  will  alfo  find  himfelf  in  the  wrong  of 
k  9  which  I  thus  make  out. 

The 
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The  dung  and  ftale  of  Iheep  is  known,  to 
all  that  make  ufe  of  them,  to  be  a  moft  thin 
dreffing  of  the  ground;  for  although  the  dung 
and  ftale  of  fheep  adminifters  a  nutriment  to 
the  earth,  yet  it  does  not  do  it  in  fuch  a  plentiful 
degree,  as  to  laft  above  one  year  to  a  good 
purpofe;  and  therefore  it  is  we  look  on  the 
wheat-crop  to  be  improved  by  it. 

But  the  next  year's  lent-crop  has  but  little 
fliare  in  its  fertility,  becaufe  we  reckon  its  virtue 
lafts  but  one  year ;  for,  at  beft,  the  dung  and 
ftale  of  fheep,  ^that  eat  nothing  but  grafs,  is 
allowed  to  be  but  a  cold  dreffing  to  the  ground  5 
and  that  foot,  which  is  the  thinneft  of  manures, 
exceeds  it  in  refpedt  of  duration ;  for  that  this 
black  dreffing  is  endowed  with  fuch  fulphureous 
and  nitrous  qualities,  as  to  affift  the  land  it  is 
laid  on  two  years  together.    However,  fure  I 
am,  that  neither  the  fold,  nor  foot,  nor  lime, 
nor  a(hes,  nor  oil-cake  powder,  nor  malt-duft, 
will  anfwer  a  farmer's  intereft,  if  he  always 
drefles  his  land  with  any  one  of  them. 

SECT.  III. 

Folding  Meadows. 

OTHERS,  again,  will  fold  on  their  mea- 
dow-ground for  improving  it  to  a  great 
degree,  as  a  late  gentleman  ufed  to  do  in  the 
Vol.  I.  D  parifli 
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parifli  ofStudham  in  Hertfordshire   who,  as  foon 
as  he  had  done  folding  on  his  wheat-land,  about 
Allhollantide,  removed  his  fold  to  the  meadow," 
and  there  began  folding  on  the  fame ;  for  here 
k  does  great  fervice,  becaufe  now  oeither  the 
fan  nor  air  can  dry  up  the  dung,  nor  exhauft; 
ks  virtue  *  and  it  is  now  that  fheep  kill  the 
prefent  mofs,  and  hinder  the  breed  of  more  by 
their  tread,  by  the  warmth  of  their  bodies,  and 
by  their'dung  and  ftale,  which  is  readily  received 
fey  the  earth,  as  it  is  now  in  a  foft  condition 
and  which  will  be  of  more  fervioq,  if  fome  ftraw 
it  laid  every  night  on  the  ground  where  the  fheep 

- 

are  to  lie,  and  hay  or  ftraw  given  them  in  a 
rack.  But,  to  do  this  in  the  moft  efficacious 
manner,  fome  of  the  niceft  farmers  fold  two 
nights  together,  on  one  and  the  feme  piece  of 
ground;  and  then  it  will  furely  anfwer  their 
end,  and  not  hurt  the  lheep,  provided  they  arc 
not  folded  in  too  wet  weather  \  and  this  is  one 
reafon  why  they  lay  fome  ftraw  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fold,  becaufe  k  defends  their  bodies  from 
the  bare  ground,  which,  in  winter,  is  very  apt 
to  draw  the  heat  out  of  the  ftieeps  bodies,  and 
lodge  a  prejudicial  coldnefs  in  its.  room.  When 
folding  is  hired,  the  common  price  is  three- 
pence a  fcore  for  flieep  each  night. 
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SECT,  IV. 

♦  r  •  •  • 

Folding  in  the  Farm  Yard. 

A Covered  fold  is  a  very  gfeat  ±ftricher  both 
of  gmfs  and  arable  land,  by  folding  on  the 
fame  all  the  winter  with  Wether  ftieep,  firft  feed- 
ing every  flight  a  little  ftfaw  over  the  ground  td 
keep  it  from  too  violently  drawing  the  bodies 
of  the  fheep,  and  will  alio  occafion  their  making 
more  dang  When  very  great  rains  happened,  or 
when  fnows  fall,  and  even  then,  he  fhould  not 
krfe  the  benefit  of  the  flieeps  dung  arid  ftale, 
but  in  this  cafe  confine  them  in  a  ftraw  yard* 
and  feed  them  dfere  with  pea,  barley,  or  oat- 
ftraw,  Out  6f  a  rack  (this  was  the  praftice  of  a 
farmer)  fo  that  he  made  it  his  particular  care  to 
ehj&y  thte  benefit  of  this  excellent  dung  all  the 
Winter  in  one  place  or  other,  and  indeed  I  may 
fay,  all  the  year  *> 

C  H  A*  P.  II. 

Of  FARM  YARD  DUNG. 

I Know  only  onb  farmer  befides  myfclf,  even 
in  the  parifh  where  I  live,  but  what  expofe* 
both  their  long  and  Ihort  dung  to  the  wa(h  of 

D  a  rains, 

*  The  Author  has  much  other  matter  concerning  fold* 
log,  but  only  relative  to  the  welfare  and  conduit  of  the 
flock,  not  the  good  of  the  land,  it  does  not  therefore  com* 
properly  in  here*  Editor. 
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rains,  by  throwing  it  out  of  the  ftable  into  the 
farm-yard,  and  laying  it  all  over  the  fame  in  a 
thin  condition;  which  confequently  gives  the 
defcending  waters  an  opportunity  of  wafliing 
away  the  corn,  and  beft  part  of  their  dung 
and  this  the  more,  as  the  weight  of  horfes,  cows, 
iheep,  and  hogs  bodies  comprefs  and  fqueeze 
out  the  goodnefs  or  quinteffence  of  fuch  dung, 
and  leaves  behind  little  more  than  the  hufky, 
fpungy  ftraw-part  of  it  for  the  farmer's  ufe. 
Here  is  hulbandry  with  a  witnefs !  I  mean  ill 
hulbandry ;  for  fo  it  is  in  the  higheft  degree,  as 
I  am  going  further  to  make  appear,  by  afferting 
it  to  be  too  general  a  pradfcicewh  fome  filly  far- 
mers, not  only  to  fuffer  their  dung  to  be  laid  in 
the  farm-yard,  and  have  its  goodnefs  wafhedout, 
but  alfo  to  fuffer  this  liquid  goodnefe  to  run 
away  into  a  common  road  or  drain,  fo  as  never 
to  be  enjoyed  by  him  j  and  this  during  the  whole 
year. 

A  damage,  I  beliem  I  may  fay,  committed 
onhimfelf  in  an  infinite  degree  for  where  a 
great  farmer  lofes  his  dung  in  this  manner,  who 
can  tell  where  the  lofs  may  end,  as  dung  affedfcs 
his  land,  not  only  in  the  next  crop,  but  alfo  in 
many  afterwards  ?  for  as  the  produce  of  the  firft 
wheat-crop  is,  fo  is  the  fecond  Lent  crop  better 
or  worfe  •,  and  fo  on,  as  thefe  return  more  or  lefs 
corn  and  ftraw,  and  them  dungs.   So  their  rich 

fwine- 
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fwine-dungs  arc  commonly  little  better  huf- 
banded,  becaufe  thefe  lie  in  their  hog-yard  like- 
wife  expofed  to  the  wafli  of  rains,  to  a  great 
lofs  ;  and  the  more  fo,  where  many  of  them  are 
kept,  and  their  dung  is  made  by  the  food  of 
peafe  or  beans,  which  contain  more  of  the  faline 
or  fulphureous  qualities  than  any  other  of  their 
meat  befides.  According  to  what  I  have  ob- 
ierved  in  feveral  large  farm-yards,  I  think  I  may 
fey,  thofe  tenants  have  loft  near  a  fourth  part 
of  the  goodnefs  of  their  dungs,  before  they 
have  been  laid  on  their  fallow-grounds. 

I  remember  the  fight  of  a  piece  of  ill ,  huf- 
bandry  I  met  with  on  this  account,  in  Aylef- 
bury  vale,  where,  though  the  farmer  rented  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  yet  his  hogs 
I  faw  feeding  in  an  open  hog-yard  up  to  their 
bellies  in  a  ftanding  black*  water,  and  this  in  the 
winter,  during  all  the  time  they  were  fatting ; 
fo  that  they  could  never  eat  their  meat  without 
coming  out  of  their  ftye  into  this  water,  that 
run  into  an  adjacent  great  pond,  and  from  thence, 
when  it  overflowed,  into  another  large  pond  at 
a  confiderable  diftance,  and  there  was  partly  loft. 
His  fowl-dung  was  alfo  hulbanded  in  as  bad 
a  manner  %  for,  though  he  kept  the  beft  part  of 
a  hundred  cocks,  hens,  and  chickens,  yet  he 
fiiffered  as  many  as  would,  to  rooft  on  trees,  and 
dfewhere,  to  the  lots  of  their  dung,  whicji  kept 
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this  farmer  poor  >  but,  as  poor  as  he  always  was* 
h$  was  careful  to  lay  out  fome  of  his  money  in 
fpot  and  pigeons-dung  for  manuring  his  ground ; 
and,  in  doing  this,  be  did  well,  but  negledect 
his  care  at  the  fountain-head,  for  here  he  ought 
to  have  employed  it  firft  that  is,  in  faying  hi$ 
dungs  in  the  beft  manner,  as  I  am  going  to  {hew* 
As  foon  as  horfes  are  taken  into  the  houfe% 
the  farmer  ought  to  begin  faving  their  dung 
in  particular,  after  this  fuppofing  hinv 

to  have  conveniences  accordingly,  he  may  keep 
his  fhort  horfe-dung  by  itfelf,  and  the  long  by, 
itfelf,  or  both  together  under  cover.  My  fhort 
horfe-dung  I  lay  in  a  plape  by  itfelf  under  tjie 
roofting  of  cocks  and  hens,  whofe  dung  ftrength- 
ens  that  of  the  horfes,  and  the  horfes  that*  by 

• 

preferving  the  virtue  of  the  fowl-dung  from 
being  exhaufted  by  the  air ;  and  to  improve  both* 
I  obligp  my  maid-fervant  to  empty  the  chamber- 
pot every  morning  over  thefe  dungs,  which  helps 
to  rot  them  the  fooner,  and  impregnate  them 
with  fuch  a  fertile  quality,  a*»'  renders  them  4 
jnoft  rich  comp9ft  for  manuring  land. 

And,  when  it  is  rotted  enough,  fome  fow  it 
by  the  hand  out  of  a  feed-cott ;  others  lay  it 
in  little  heaps,  and  fpread  it  before  or  after  corn 
is  fown,  with  a  three-tine  fork.  <•  As  for  the. 
long  dung,  it  muft  have  a  longer  time  to  rot ; 
bi]t,  when  bqth  fhort  and  Jong  duflg  is  inixt 
•  *  and 
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and  lain  together,  the  (hort  helps  to  rot  the  long 
dung  much  (boner*  And  if  cow  and  fwine-dang 
were  thus  incorporated  together  with  horfe-dunfg* 
and  kept  under  cover,  they  would  be  cent,  per 
tent,  the  better  for  it,  in-' companion  of  their  lying 
all  abroad  expofed  to  the  Weather. 

But,  in  cafe  there  are  not  conveniences  for 
laying  fuch  dung  under  cover,  then,  as  the 
dungs  are  made,  they  (hould  be  lain  in  one  great 
heap  or  dunghill,  which  next  to  cover  will  pre- 
fcrve  their  good  properties  in  a-  great  meafure 
from  the  power  of  rains  and  droughts  ;  and,  as 
the  black  water  drains  from  it,  it  ought  to  be 
carefully  preferved,  by  caufing  it  to  run  into 
fuch  a  receptacle  or  refervoir,  as  will  give  the 
farmer  an  opportunity  to  carry  it  out  in  a  tub 
or  barrel,  for  throwing  it  over  the  dunghill,  or 
to  fcatter  it  over  plowed  or  gi  afs-land,  over  wheat, 
beans,  peafe,  or  oats,  in  their  infant  growth  5 
or  to  water  cabbage-plants,  or  other  culinary  roots. 

For,  if  ftable  or  other  dungs  were  laict  thinly 
over  the  farm-yawl,  die  rains  would  eafily  wafh 
through  them9  and  the  fun  dry  them,  and  that 
much  more  than  when  fuch  dungs  are  laid  in  a 
thick  fubffiance.  But,  before  I  quit  this  fubjeft, 
T  muft  obferve,  that  I  have  feen  a  great  farmer 
lay  his  ftable-dung  under  a  granary  built  high 
from  the  ground  on  purpofe  to  be  a  fhelter  or 
cover  for  fomcthing.    Here  I^hould  think  it 
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improper  to  lay  dung,  becaufe  the  fteam  of  dung 
is  moft  apt  to  breed  a  mould,  that  is  pernicious 
to  every  thing  it  fettles,  or  gets  to.  "When 
fowls-dung  is  kept  by  itfelf,  as  often  as  we  have 
duft,  offal  chaff,  or  other  trumpery,  fanned  out 
of  the  corn,  we  mix  them  with  fuch  fowls-dung, 
which,  in  time,  will  lie,  heat,  rot,  and  become 
an  excellent  manure,  to  be  fown  as  I  faid> 
out  of  th£  hand  feed-cott,  and  harrowed  in  with 
your  barley,  or  otherwife  applied. 

Where  horfes  are  confined  in  no  greater  room 
than  a  large  yard,  one  load  of  ftraw  will  nearly 
,     make  ten  loads  of  dung. 


CHAP.  III. 

O  F   U  R  I  N  E. 

THIS  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  beft 
dreffings  for  moft  vegetables,  if  made  ufe 
of  at  a  right  time,  and  in  a  right  quantity.  A 
farmer  found  it  fo,  when  he  ufed  it  fo  late  as 

* 

in  March  on  his  wheat,  which  he  fprinkled 
out  of  a  garden  watering-pot,  over -his  wheat, 
as  it  grew  in  two-bout  ftitches ;  and  for  this, 
and  other  purpoies,  he  faved  it  in  a  barrel  which 
he  ufed  to  carry  into  the  field  in  a  cart,  and  them 
drew  it  out  into  his  tin  watering-pot.  But  ano? 
ther  farmer  had  a  better  contrivance  j  he  kept  his 
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chamber-lie  in  a  great  oil  jar,  that  is  to  be  bough1 
at  the  oil-fhops  in  London*  for  about  four  {hil- 
lings a-piece  when  it  was  full,  he  put  the  urine 
into  a  barrel  in  a  cart,  and,  in  January,  Febru- 
ary, March,  April,  or  May,  would  let  it  out 
into  a  wooden  long  trough,  bored  full  of  little 
holes,  that  lay  acrofs  the  tail  of  the  cart,  by 
which  the  urine  would  run  gradually  out  over 
a  great  deal  of  wheat  in  a  little  time  and  it 
was  obferved,  that  this  farmer  had  the  beft 
wheat  in  the  country  on  his  chalky  loams,  near 
<T ring  in  Hertford/hire. 

Another  trial  was  made  by  a  groom  who, 
by  way  of  curiofity,  had  a  mind  to  try  the 
effedb  of  horfe-ftale,  and  therefore  fprinkled 
it  over  fome  wheat  but  once,  that  grew  in 
two-bout  ftitches  near  Nettleden,  which  caufed 
it  to  come  on  fo  rank  that  they  were  forced 
to  cut  it  down  feveral  times,  and  at  laft  it  run  fo 
much  into  ftraw,  that  there  was  hardly  any  corn. 

Another  trial  was  made  with  chamberlie, 
by  a  gentleman  who  ftrewed  it  over  the  routs 
of  a  wall-fruit  tree  to  make  it  prolific,  but  inftead 
of  that  it  killed  it ;  however,  part  of  the  next 
tree's  extreme  roots  having  received  fome  of  it, 
it  caufed  it.  to  flourilh  in  a  furious  manner,  and 
bear  more  fruit  than  ever  it  did  before.  Another 
proof  of  the  good  effe&  of  this  was  annually 
experienced  by  a  gardener,  who,  haying  but  a 
yttle  fpop  of  ground,  enjoyed  the  greateft  crops 
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of  kitchen-greens  in  all  the  country  about  him, 
by  the  help  of  urine,  which  was  his  only  drefling  > 
and  which  he  every  year  faved  and  fprinkledi 
over  all  his  land,  and  it  caufed  his  onions  in 
particular,  to  come  early,  and  grow  into  very 
large  roots. 

As  k  is  endowed  with  a  burning  Ipirit,  it  calls 
for  a  careful  management  on  all  forts  of  grafs, 
corn,  or  trees  roots,  that  it  furioufly  aflifts  or 
deftroys,  as  it  is  difcreetly  or  indifcreetly  appli- 
ed ;  its  right  ufe  being  not  only  in  a  fmall  quan- 
tity, but  at  a  proper  feafon :  in  the  firft,  it  fliould 
be  no  more  than  fprinkled  or  poured  on  m  fmall 
ftreams,  out  of  a  watering  or  other  pot  or  di£h  : 
in  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  done  in  January,  Febru- 
ary, or  before  May  is  over,  that  the  drying  heat 
©f  the  weather  may  not  add  to  the  fiery  part  of 
the  ftale.  I  have  thought  human  ftale  of  that 
importance  in  promoting  the  growth  of  corn, 
grafs,  and  trees,  that  I  have  and  do  allow  my 
maid-fervant  threepence  for  every  kilderkin  fhe 
faves  by  emptying  the  chamber-pots  into  a  calk, 
which  when  full,  I  put  into  a  cart,  and  let  it 
run  out  on  my  corn  or  grafs,  as  it  is  drawing 
over  them,  by  pulling  out  the  cork  at  each  end 
of  the  veffel.  Likewife  when  I  empty  my  necef- 

fary  houfe,  the  man  mixes  ftraw  with  it  in  each 

« 

barrow,  and  puts  it  on  a  heap  to  lie  in  the 
weather  and  rot,  till  it  becomes  6:  to  put  on  my 

land, 
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land,  where  when  it  is  ploughed  in,  either  at 
Michaelmas  for  wheat  or  rye,  or  in  the  Ipring 
for  barky,  it  is  of  a  very  great  and  lafting  fervkc^ 


CHAP.  IV, 

OF  COMPOSTSL 

IF  you  have  4P  opportunity  before  harveft 
.  begins,  cut  or  dig,  fork  or  (hovel  up  gtafsr 
turf,  that  grows  near  hedges,  or  elfewhere  -%  on 
where  you  have  ftocked  ijip  any  brow  of  under- 
wood :  I  fay,  ipjx  fuch  tijrf  with  Ume,  and  it 
will  burn  up  all  grafs,  fccjge,  and  frnall  roots* 
and  weeds,  ^nd  thus  reduce  all  tough,  four  turf* 
and  clotty  earth,  into  a.  finenefs  and  fweetne£$> 
agayift  wheat  feafon  in  Offaher  next,  provided 
you  can  give  the  heap  one  or  two  turnings  ia 
that  time.  In  the  fame  manner  all.  fullidge,  and 
mud  of  highways,  ponds,  ajid  ditches,  fhould  be 
ferved,  either  by  mixing  it  with  lime,,  or  finall 
qhalk  alone,  or  wijh  lime  and  dung  together ;  oj? 
with  marie,  maum,  ore  or  lea- weed,  fern,  net- 
tles, fea-fand,  or  other  proper  ingrediejtfs>  to? 
make  a  fertile  qompoft, 

This  I  have  to  fay,  in  praife  of  fome  of  the 
Middle/ex  farmers,  about  Harrow*  Stanmare^  and, 
the  adjacent  parts,  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 
get  a  great  deal  of  fuUid§£  put  of  the  bottoms  of 

?  drain* 
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drains  in  roads,  commons,  and  other  places, 
which  they  here  call  a  mine  ;  for,  with  this  fort 
and  the  emptyings  of  ponds  and  ditches,  they  mix 
London  dung,  London  dirt,  and  fmall  chalk,  which 
fome  fetch,  above  five  miles  an  end,  from  Wat- 
fordwhich  after  two  or  three  turnings  with* 
fome  coal-aflies  among  it,  becomes  an  excellent 
compoft  for  grafs  or  meadow  ground,  as  well  as 
ploughed  land.  The  benefits  of  this  hufbandry 
are  too  many  to  be  enumerated  here,  and,  there- 
fore, I  fliall  only  hint  that,  if  ground  is  got 
into  good  heart,  by  being  thus  well  drefled  with 
a  Iweet,  ftrong,  and  fine  compoft,  the  lefs  and 
eafier  plowings  will  better  anfwer  the  farmer's 
end,  than  more,  and  harder,  without  fuch  im~ 
proved  compoft-drefling;  becaufc  it  makes  the 
earth  plow  and  harrow  much  eafier,  and  finer, 
than  otherwife  it  would. 

If  the  drynefs  of  the  weather  will  permit, 
empty  your  ponds  and  ditches  in  June,  in  order 
to  give  the  mod  room  for  the  reception  of  waters, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  enjoy  a  beneficial  com- 
poft, which'  the  mud,  that  is  thrown  out,  will 
help  to  do,  if  rightly  managed:  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  let  it  lie  to  dry ;  when  this  is  done,  lay  fome 
fmall  chalk  clofe  to  it,  and  let  it  be  mixed  toge- 
ther into  one  fquare  heap.  Others  will  mix  lime 
inftead  of  chalk,  which  will  burn  up  the  feeds 
of  weeds,  take  off  the  crude  nature  of  the  mud, 

and* 
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and,  much  fooner  than  chalk,  reduce  its  tough 
body  to  a  fhort  confiftencc.  . 

Or  you  may  mix  the  fliovelings  of  dirt,  or 
turf,  or,  if  you  are  near  enough  the  fea-fhore, 
ore-weed,  or  fand  of  any  kind,  together.  AJI, 
or  part  of  thefe,  as  conveniency  allows,  may  be 
mixed,  and,  in  two  or  three  months  time,  turned 
and  mixed  again,  and  ib  a  third  time,  if  occafxon 
be,  that  all  their  feveral  parts  may  be  well  incor- 
porated. And,  if  fuch  a  heap  can  be  got  ready 
time  enough  to  lay  on  juft  before  the  laft  plough- 
ing for  wheat,  you  may  depend  on  it  to  be  one 
of  the  beft  of  dreffings  for  almoft  any  foil,  and 
will  produce  you  a  plentiful  crop,  free  and  clear 
of  fmut,  if  other  management  is  anfwerable  to 
this  excellent  compoft. 

*  Small  chalk,  or  turf,  or  mould  got  from  under 
hedges,  or  the  fullage  of  bottoms  in  the  road- 
way, or  London  alhes,  or  London  dirt  from  off 
the  layftalls,  are  what  the  Middlefex  farmer  chiefly 
makes  life  of  for  his  meadow  and  ploughed 
lands ;  and,  to  give  them  their  due  in  this  re^ 
fpeft,  I  muft  fay  they  are  the  beft  of  hufband- 
men,  becaufe  many  of  them  fetch  their  chalk, 
and  London  dirt  and  alhes,  five  or  ten  miles,  and 
£b  work  and  mix  their  heaps  by  feveral  turnings, 
as  to  make  them  almoft  fine  enough  to  pais 
through  a  fieve  or  fcreen,  before  they  lay  it  on. 
The  fame  character  I  muft  alio  give  the 
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Kentijh  and  Effix  farmers,  who  get  all  the  turf, 
mould  and  mud,  wherever  they  can,  for  mixing 
it  with  dung  and  chalk,  or  lime,  in  the  greatefl: 
perfe&ton.  As  to  the  quantity  of  one  with  ano- 
ther, there  needs  no  computation  frofn  my  pen, 
for  every  peafant  is  a  fufficient  judge  of  this,  be- 
caufe  there  is  hardly  any  danger  of  a  miftake.  t 
hare  a  great  hole  in  one  of  fields,  which 
contains,  I  believe,  twenty  loads  of  fandy  mud, 
that  it  receives  from  the  Ihbot  of  a  hill  OrtCe 
a  year :  this  I  have  thrown  out,  and,  when  dry, 
I  bring  to  it  ten  or  twelve  loads  of  chalk,  and 
as  much  dung  ;  or,  if  I  put  twenty  of  each  ot 
die  two  laft,  I  do  not  know  where  the  harm 
would  be,  as  it  is  to  be  laid  on  a  loamy  gravel, 
for  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley  ;  for  this  foil, 
though  ftiort  in  its  nature,  yet,  on  the  fall  of 
great  rains,  when  its  in  a  fine  tilth,  will  run 
together,  like  batter  for  a  pancake ;  and  when 
it  thus  happen*  prefently  after  the  feeds  of  wheat 
and  barley  aire  fown,  it  will  bind  them  in  fo  tight, 
Aat  many  of  them  can  never  flioot  out;  there- 
fore chalk  and  other  loofe  dreflings  are  necdTary 
here. 

Mix  mould  with  dung  and  lime;  the  latter 
will  make  the  grazy  or  rooty  mould  run  into  fmall 
parts,  and  fo  foment  them  all,  as  to  make  theitl 
incorporate  in  a  fine  manner,  and  become  fit  to 
be  laid  on  land,  and  ploughed  in,  in  the  month 

of 
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of  Juty*  for  turnips  or  rye,  or  for  wheat  after- 
wards. Or  if  mud  is  fo  ferved,  inttead  of  mould* 
k  will  anfwer  to  a  good  purpofe,  and  their  pro- 
portion fliould  be  three  parts  mould  or  mud, 
and  one  part  lime,  or  about  ten  loads  of  mould 
or  mud,  to  two  loads  or  ninety- fix  bufliels  of 
lime,  to  be  laid  length-ways,  in  a  long,  narrow 
heap,  broad  at  bottom  and  narrow  at  t  top,  fome- 
what  like  a  hog's  body*  for  the  xain  to  walk  th* 
better  off  it. 

- 

This  compofition  makes  a  moft  excellent  ma-, 
mire  for  npuriftung  both  com  and  graffes  ;  and 
therefore  is  very  proper  to  be  ufcd  on  both 
ploughed  and  meadow-lands ;  and  thi$  advanta- 
geous practice  is  pow  become,  fo  much  in  efteen* 
by  the  beft  of  farmers,  that,  ii\  order  to  corner 
by  this  delists  drtffipg,  they  often  dig  yp  their 
mould*  and  carry  it  away  for  this  purpose,  from 
the  very  roots  of  their  hedge-plants*  and,  to 
4q  this,  to  the  beft  advantage,  fome  wilL  firft  lay 
%  quantity  of  mould  or  mud  all  along  the  bottom* 
theft  a  layer  of  lime  and  dung,  and  mould  at. 
top  ;,  others  will  lay  fome  mould  firft  at  bottom^, 
and  then  a  long  row  of  ftone-lim^  and  on  both* 
fides  of  it,  mould  and  dung  mixed,  which  is  alls 
fome  time  after,  to  be  mixed  with  a  lpade  or 
ftovel,  till  it  is  incorporated  into  one  fine  bodj^ 
and.  then  it  wiU  fertilize  almoft  all  forts  of  land,, 
*9  bring  an  agreeable  manure  which  will  rathe^ 
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deftroy  than  breed  weeds :  but  of  lime  and  thefe, 
more  hereafter* 

By  mixing  your  dung,  mould,  and  lime  toge- 
ther, you  will  bring  all  the  compoft  into  a 
fermentation,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  dung 
and  lime,  will  burn  up  all  the  feeds  of  weeds, 
and  the  fmall  roots  that  may  be  contained  in 
the  mould;  the  whole  made  to  ru a  into  a  fine 
body.  If  you  are  to  mix  lime  with  only  pond, 
river,  or  ditch  mud,  then  put  one  load,  or  five 
or  fix  quarters  of  lime,  to  ten  large  loads  of 
mud;  obfervealfo,  that  this  muft  be  once  turned 
at  leaft  before  you  lay  it  on  for  wheat,  that  all 
may  be  duly  incorporated  and  made  fine.  There 
are  fome  farmers  who  ufe  lime  in  a  dunghill, 
thus:  firft  they  lay  a  bottom  of  horfe,  cow, 
afe,  or  hog  dung,  of  two  feet  thick,  upon  which 
they  fpread  a  covering  of  earth  two  feet  thick 
likewife ;  on  this  they  lay  what  lime  they  think 
fit,  then  dung,  then  earth,  and  then  lime  as 
before,  and  fo  on,  till  they  have  their  quantity, 
and  at  laft  cover  with  turf  or  mould,  to  keep 
the  fun  from  drying  it  too  much,  letting  fuch 
a  heap  lie  rather  broad  than  high,  that  they  may 
the  better  ferment  together  and  this  they  nev^r 
fail  to  turn  once  at  leaft.  Lime  is  fo  great  a 
fhortener  of  mould,  that,  if  it  is  thrown  but  thinly 
on  ploughed  land,  in  ridges  efpecially,  in  Septem- 
ber, Ofiober,  or  other  winter  months,  it  will  walh 
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into,  and  fiiie  it,  with  the  help  of  frofts;  Lime 
alone  is  ufed  for  French  wheat,  as  well  as  com- 
mon wheats  and  is  alfo  excellent  for  meadow- 
ground,  turnips,  peafe,  &c.  as  being  a  cook 
fweet,  rich  drefllrtg,  and  helps  the  cofrn  to  kern* 
hollows  the  ground,  fweetens  the  bite  of  grafsj 
and  in  many  places  is  made  to  fupply  dungs 
and  othel:  dreffings  j  but  more  of  this  in  proper 
months. 


CHAP.  V. 

r  * 

t  *  ■ 

OF  CHALK. 

• 

CHALK  is  a  mineral  that  is  of  mofl:  exqui- 
fite  fervicS  in  farming,  a*  being  the  greateft 
alterative  of  any  other  to  our  clays,  loams  and 
gravels  :  without  this  great  improver,  the  many 
fine  crops  pf  corn  and  artificial  grafles  could 
not  be  obtained  that  are,  becaufe  it  cures  the 
clays  of  their  four,  auftere,  cold,  hard  and  tough 
qualities^  and  eftablilhes  for  fometimes  twelve* 
or  twenty  years  together  a  lightnefs*  warmnefs* 
fweetndfs  and  Ihbrtnefs  in  their  room ,  and  fo  alfo 
in  the  loanis  arid  gravels,  this  earth  does  wonders 
by  converting  their  four  and  binding  natures  into 
their  contrary  qualities,  whereby  the  plough 
performs  its  operations  jnorfe  eafily,  and  the 
ground  becomes  more  fertile,  by  caufing  thcfe 
Vob.  I.  E  earths 
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earths  to  emit  their  falts  to  their  feveral  vegeta- 
bles with  freedom,  which  otherways  would  be 
tenacioufly  fixed  and  kept  from  nourifhing  the 
corn  and  grafs,  that  would  then  want  their  vital 
affiftanae ;  fo  that  it  evidently  appears,  that  thofc 
who  chalk  moft,  receive  the  greateft  crops :  but 
in  $he  vale  they  ftand  not  in  fo  much  need  of 
thi&  moft  kind  earth,  becaufc  their  black  and 
bjuifh  marly-clays  are  naturally  fliort  in  them- 
felves,  and  readily  yield  to  the  power  of  the  air 
and  raifl :  whereas  our  red  clays  ifi  the  chiltern 
are  quite  different  to  thofc  of  the  vale,  and  re- 
quire the  help  of  chalk  or  fand  to  reduce  their 
fiitly  bodies,  as  they  will  not  be  prolific  in  their 
produ&ions. 

Where  the  chalk  may  be  moft  commodionfly 
drawn*  is  generally  in  the  middle  of  a  ploughed 
field :  this  is  according  to  the  late  and  prefent? 
praftice,  by  the  moft  judicious  of  eur  farmers* 
and  for  fo  doing  they  affign  this  reafon ;  becaufc 
when  the  chalk  is  drawn,  a  great  hole  or  pk  i* 
evidently  caufed,  and  by  being  in  the  center  of 
the  field*  the  plough,  by  traverfing  the  ground 
on  ail  fides,  in  time  will  bring  down  arid  drive 
the  adjacent  earth  into  it,  and  fo  by  degrees  will 
fill  it  up  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the  place 
little  or  nothing  the  worfe  for  either  fowing  or 
ploughing.,  In  many  places  thefe  holes  or  pits 
are  made  in .  an  angle,  or  on  a  grafe  baulk  of 
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the  field,  arid  then  there  is  never  arty  chance  Of 
filling  them  up,  otherways  than  by  the  greats 
trouble  and  charge  of  bringing  other  ground 
and  calling  it  into  them,  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
my  cafe  in  a  field  that  I  bought  anriongft  fome 
others  about  five  years  ago,  where  I  found  a 
large,  deep  pit  made  dofe  to  a  hedge,  which 
had  once  like  to  have  occafioned  me  the  lofs  of  i 
horie. 

But  wher£  a  Wood  or  lpring  adjoins  to  tW 
field,  or  near  It,  tHert  this  fituation  may  be  moft 
fcfoper  for  the  finking  a  pit  ;  or  if  it  is  made 
clofe  to  the  wood,  it  will  have  this  conveniency, 
that  it  will  be  eafier  fenced  againft  catties  falling 
into ;  and  tree*  Of  Other  wood  will  hevWthelefi 
get  up  in  a  little  time,  fpontanfcOiifly  from  the 
fibres  of  the  adjacent  roots,  and  tfieri  gfoW  up 
and  rurt  faltei*  than  ordinary  in  this  holloW  Cavity 
b(  gtoUnd,  as  is  ofteri  feift  ih  large  tttes  that 
grow  iri  delli  and  holes  of  the  earth,  Where  the 
lhade  and  Water  have  more;  power  ih  the  noii- 
Hfhment  of  all  vegetables  than  oh  plaih  ground; 

Sometimes  1  have  known  the  men  make  more 
than  bne  pit  iri  a  field;  to  find  iri  a  fecond  better 
fchalk  than  they  did  iri  the  firft,  Where  it  pre- 
Tented  it  felf  good  for  a  little  way,  till  a  vein  at 
cilaft:  Of  the  hurlucky,*  ftOny  lort  prevented  any 
further  penetration,  which  caufed  the  iecond 
attempt  at'  foriie  diftarice;  arid  anfwered  the  own* 
-  E  2  er's 
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it's  •  fatisfa£Hon ;  for  here  appeared  a  fat,  foft 
chalk,  with  a  yellow  coat  or  covering,  and  this 
Is  a  certain  indication  of  its  goodnefc ;  where 
but  of  this  pitj  two  adjoining  fields  Were  chalked 
juftby  rnyhoufe.  '    '  ' 

The  chalk  drawer  finds  a  wheel  rope-barrowf 
and  all  other  tackle,  and  alio  finks  the  pit  for 
the  price  of  eight  pence  a  load,  each  load  con- 
taining; twenty  wheel-barrows  full,  which  they 
alfo  for  that  money,  fpread  all  about  the  field. 
Twenty  five  or  thirty  load  will  well  chalk  an  acre 
of  ground,  which  by  difcreet  ploughing&will  laft 
twenty  years*  But  here  I  muft  flop  my  pen  to 
expofe  the  inconfiderateriefs  and  folly  of  all  thofe 
who  by  thinking  to  fave  charge,  oblige  the  chalk 
drawers  to  put  on  fix  acres  of  ground,  no  more 
chalk  than  would  thoroughly  drefs  one :  this  in 
proportion  I  have  known  done,,  where  it  could 
be  afforded  to  full  drefs.  This  defe&iv*  ma- 
nagement caufes  many  fatal  miftakes,  for  wfrea 
ground  is  fo  chalked*  the  plougher  and  fower  are 
apt  to  order  their  matters  as  if  the  land  was  full 
drefied,  whkh  often  deceives  the  owner ;  for  to 
croft-crop  this  ground,  or  fow  this  ground  as 
if  it  had  its  due  quantity  of  chaHc^  is  wrong,  and 
trill  forte  it  to  complain  in  a  little  time  of  fuch 
hard  ufage.  This  work  muft  be  fure  to  be  dojpc 
*bout  Mfbaelmas  or  a  month  after,  that  the 
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frofts  may  (hatter  and  cnimble  the  chalk  all  the 
winter  as  it  lies  on  the  furface  of  the  e^rth  ; 
otherwife  if  drawn  in  fummer  it  will  grow  hard 
and  petrify  by  the  fun's  gr*at  heat  and  the  dry* 
nefs  of  the  air  -,  or  if  ploughed  into  the  dearth 
in  lumps,  it  will  fo  remain  many  years:  as  a 
farmer  at : North  Church  near  me  did,  who,  by 
imftake,  drawed  his  chalk  i{i  the  fpring,  and 
ploughed  it  into  the  ground  in  lumps,  that  ftili 
remains  lb,  though  it  is  feveral  years  fince  he  had 
it  dug.  •  -  1  •*  -l  ;    '  ■  *  ' 

Thte  chalk  when  thoroughly  redilced  into  a 
powder  by  the  winterfroft,  is  called  the  bcft  of 
draftings ;  not  as  it  is  rich  in  kfelf,  but  as  it 
fweetens,  Ihortetis  and  dries  the  clay's  body,  and 
fo  makes  it  fit  to  receive,  and  eafier  join  and  mix 
itfeif  with  other  manures,  that  may  be  thrown 
upon  or  ploughed  into  it ;  whereby  it  becomes 
a  loofe  earth,  and  lets  the  waters  in  the  winter 
and  cold  fprings  through  its  pores,  which  before 
ufed  to  hold  them,  and  thereby  chilled  and  ftarvecj 
the  corn.  When  therefore  this  chalk  is  fo 
reduced  by  the  weather,  at  Candlemas  plough  *t 
with  or  without  a  fin  on  the  fhare,  very  thin 
into  the  ground,  and  by  this  one  ploughing  may 
\>t  fown  beans,  either  drained  ii>to  the  thorough 
and  afterwards  harrowed  down,  or  elfe  by  fow- 
ing  the  beans  all  over  the  field  firft,  and  then 
plough  them  in  very  fhaiiow,  or  to  fow  them 
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half  under  and  half  over,  thorough  and  harrow 
well    and  fo  after  this  manner  may  peas  be  fown. 

One  of  our  beft  farmers  this  laft  fprihg,  eat 
off  his  turnips  early,  and  chalked  his  ground 
.well;  then  the  beginning  of  March  he  gave  it 
one  ploughing  in  broad  lands,  and  harrowed 
in  his  barley  and  footed  it  on  the  top.  This 
is  an  excellent  way  to  lofe  no  time,  and  hereby 
the  grain  has  no  lefs  than  three  drefiings.  If 
fands  are  to  be  laid  on  this  red  clay,  then  twenty 
or  thirty  cart  loads  on  an  acre  can't  be  too  much 
for  this'  purpofe,  to  fliorten  fo  tough  an  earth 
as  foqiQ  of  the  ftrongeft  fort  is. 

But  to  fpoil  ^  fprviceable  level  furface,  by 
digging  into  it  and  making  and  leaving  pits  open, 
may  be  of  very  ill  cpnfequence ;  and,  to  prevent 
mifchief  from  open  pit$,  the  new  invention  took 
its  rife  of  digging  only  a  round  hole  of  three 
feet  diameter,  enough  for  3  tpb  to  \>e  let  down, 
and  drawn  up  with  chalk,  for  chalking  our  Hert7 
fordjhirc  ploughed  fields;  and  this  hole  we  no^ 
commonly  make  in  a  hedge,  on  purpofe  .  that  it 
may  be  the  more  out  of  the  cattle's  way,  to 
prevent  any  danger  of  their  falling  into  it- 
Whereas,  heretofore,  we  ufed  to  make  and  leave 
large  pits,  perhaps,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  feet 
wide  to  come  at  our  chalk,  and  this  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  fome  other  open  part  of  a  field,  which 
has  occafioned  many  misfortunes. 
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> .  CHAP.  VI. 

O  F  MARL  E. 

THERE  are  four  feveral  forts  of  marlei 
viz.  the  fuftian,  the  cowJhit,  the  black 
fteel,  and  the  (hale:  the  fuftian  fort  is  an  earth 
compofed  of  a  fat  loam  and  fand  of  a  reddifli 
colour  fo  fofc  and  lbofe  that  they  fpit  it  with  a 
Jpade,  and  lafts  but  four  or  five  years,  though 
relieved  with  other  dreflings  in  that  time  :  the 
cowfliit,  which  is  the  richeft  fort,  looks  &  be  an 
eartl)  mingled  with  lime  leaving  many  little  white 
Jp£ck$  in  it,  and  will  laft  feven  years  with  afiif, 
jtancej  this  is  all  fpitted  or  thrown  out  with  a 
Jpade  :  the  black  fteel  marie  is  of  fo  hard  a 
papure,  that  they  dig  it  with  mattock  and  fpade, 
^nd  wjll  not  all  diflblve  in  feven  years,  npr  will 
all  its  gopdnefs  be  fpent  in  twelve :  the  fhale 
marie  is  of  a\\  colours  and  of  a  ftony  nature, 
which  obliges  their)  f o  p^plj  ^nd  hew  it,  and  then  ( 
ft  comes  like  bits  of  ftone  ^  yet  this  wijl  laft  but 
four  or  five  years  though  helped  with  other  drefr 
fings :  of  thefe  they  iometime§  lay  above  500 
heaps  on  an  acre  and  after  it  is  fpread  they 
Jet  it  lie  diflblving  the  remaining  part  of  the 
fummer  and  the  whole  winter  till  they  give  ft 
pije  ploughing  hetween  Michaelmas  and  Candl^ 

mas.  and  afterwards  harrow  in  oat$, 

#. .  ^  •  *   ......      .  • ' « 
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A  gentlemin  drefled  a  three-acres  piece  of  light 
gravelly  fandygifoundwith  thre£hundred  load  of 
marie,  but  twoye^ago ;  -and  fific^that  dunged  it 
well  all  oyer.    This  double  drefling  rnuft  Curdy 
be  one  of  the  higheft  impfOyemertts^of Vgch 
ground,  for  nothing  agrees  better  witji  a  graydly 
fencj  than  Aatle, 'becaufe  its  ffiort  departs  are 
toughened  by  the  marie,  and  brought  into  a 
much  moifter  condition  than  it  was  in  before. 
Now  thefe  two  qualities  being  contrary  to  the 
pature  of  gravel  and  fand,  this  mixture  reduces 
it  into  a  loamy  body,  and  thereby  enables  it  to 
make  a  longer  lodgment  of  all  dungs  and  ma- 
nures that  fliall  be  incorporated  with  it;  for 
while  this  foil  remained  in  its  original,  hungry., 
fliort,  loofecondition,  dungs  and  manures  were  foon 
cat  up  by  it  or  foon  wafhed  aw^y,  becaufe  the 
particles  of  gravel  and  fand  are  generally  of  a 
globular  make,  and  therefore  cannot  lie  fo  clofe 
together  as  thofe  of  loams  do.    Hence,  it  is,  that 
marles^  or  rich  clays,  are  as  natural  a  mixture 
with  fand,  as  fand  is  with  clay ;  becaufe  thefe 
"bring  their  oppofite  foil  into  a  medium  earth  ;  an 
earth  that  may  be  juflly  called  a  loam,  and  a 
loam  the  beft  of  earths,  as  being  the  moft  gene- 
ral fort  of  all  others,  for  nourifhing  almoft  any 
vegetable.    On  this  account,  thofe  gentlemen 
who  are  poflefled  of  marle-pits  have  juft  reafon 
to  think  themfelves  happy,  which  feveral  coun- 
ties 
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fjes  in  Englapdarp  {hangers  to.  -  I  do  not  know 
of  pne  pit'  of  this  rich  earth  in  Hertford/hire* 
But,  in  niy  late  f travels,  I  have  feen  feveral  of 
different  colours,  ;  and  all  of  them  of  a  mod  fer- 
tilizing nature.  .  To  fupply  which  defect,  we 
ape  obliged  to  be  at  the  great  expence  of  buying 
and  fetching  at  many  miles  diftance,  iheeps 
trotters,  cows  and  oxens  hoofs,  hogs  and  cow* 
hair,,  oil-cake  powder,  malt  dull,  lime,  foot, 
aflies,  rag%  pigeons,  hens,  and  rabbits  dung, 
fee  ,  Ar><4  thus  we  are  forced  to  Jay  out,  in  ad- 
vance, the  valuye  of  an  ordinary  crop  of  grain, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  very  profitable  one. 
Though  fomerime$  we  mifs  of  our  aim,  and  fall 
fliprt  of  our  e^pe&ation  in  this  matter  for  when 
a.  dry  hot  furprp£r  happens,  our  grajn  on  gravejs, 
chaiks,  and  fagds,  commonly  fare  the  worfc  for 
fome  of  them ;  for,  by  their  hot  nature,  they 
help  to  impede,  rather  than  forward,  the  growtfy 
of  the  crop.  ;  r  . 

r  :  1 — rr: — r  — —  —  —  —  • 

-      '  C  HAP.  VII. 

<  •  - 

f    OF  LIME. 

LIME,  in  different  places,  is  attended  with 
different  management.    In  Surry,  they  lay 
pne  bufhel  on  a.  heap  taken  out  of  a  low  cart, 
and  this  at  every  pole-djftance  throughout  4 
field  j  and,  when  flaked  by  the  weather,  with  ! 
3  "  afhovel, 
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a  (hovel,  they  throw  it  over  the  land,  plough 
it  in,  and  then  direftly  harrow  in  their  wheat- 
feed  on  the  fame.  Or,  when  the  ground  is 
ploughed  and  harrowed,  the  laft:  time  but  one, 
the  lime  may  be  fown  and  ploughed  in  with 
wheat-feed  in  two-bout  lands :  or,  when  the 
lime  is  fown  in  a  little  quantity,  as  that  of  fixty 
buftiels  on  one  acre,  when  it  is  flaked,  the  lime 
and  feed  may  be  ploughed  in  together  in  broad- 
lands,  and  it  will  nourifli  two  crops  well. 

But,  in  fome  parts  of  this  country,  they  lay  on 
a  whole  kiln  of  lime  on  three  acres,  containing 
nine  loads,  and  each  load  forty  bufhels  which, 
with  fome  alternate  dreflings  of  dung,  or  other 
forts,  will  laft  ten  years ;  for  this  fort  of  manure 
greatly  hollows  the  ground,  caufes  wheat  to  kern, 
fweetens  the  land,  and  kills  weeds  and  infefts. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  Augujl,  1738,  I  faw  a 
large  field  juft  ploughed  up  and  rolled  in  Surry  \ 
and  then  half  a  bufhel  of  lime  was  laitf,  at  every 
pole-diftance,  in  rows  throughout  the  fame,  for 
fowing  wheat.  Some  let  lime  lie,- till  it  is  flaked, 
before  they  throw  it  aboi^t  wjth  a  fpade  or 
fliovel. 

In  fome  parts  of  Ejfex,  as  well  as  in  Surry^ 
Kent,  and  many  other  places,  they  give  two  or 
three  ploughings  to  an  oat-ftuhble,  -and  tfien. 
lay  one  bufhel  of  lirne  on  every  rod  of  ground, 
where,  after  a  very  few  days,  it  commonly  'flakes  $ 

then 
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then  they  plough  ihallow,  and  harrow  in  wheat 
in  broad-lands ;  and  thus  they  fay,  that,  with  a 
little  other  dreffings  afterwards,  lime  mends 
Jands  for  feveri  years.  In  fome  parts  of  Surry, 
yrhen  they  lay  a  bufiiel  of  lime  in  a  heap  in 
|Jie  field,  it  is  their  way  to  throw  a  little;  mould 
over  it,  that  it  may  .the  mqre  gradually  antj 
leifurejy  flaken,  and  by  this  means, ,  it  will  fwell 
to  a  great  degree  *,  then  they  fpread ,  it  over  the 
land  with  a  fliovel,  and  plough  and  fow  rye, 
wheat,  or  other  grain. 

If  lime  is  made  ufe  of  as  drefling  for  wheat* 
it  muft  be  flaked,  and  then  immediately  fown 
hot  on  the  laft  ploughing,  all  over  the  ground, 
about  25  or  36  bufllpls  on  an  acre ;  this  fliould 
lie  6,  or  ip  days,  and  then  plough  and  fow  the 
wheat  in  ftitches  as  at  other  times,  which  will 
fecure  it  agaiqft  cold,  wet  weather  in  winter 
and  fpring,  and  make  it  look  of  a  deep,  dark 
green,  whep  the  neighbours  will  die  and  lpok 
yellow  by  the  chijl  of  frofts,  cold  and  wet, 

Lime  muft  lie,  apd  as  foon  as  flaked,  fown 
over  the  ground,  to  the  quantity  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  bulhels  on  an  acre  \  immediately 
after  this,  the  turnip  feed  muft  $>e  fown,  ancj 
)3Qtl|  harrqwed  in  together.  ' 
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of  b^rnt  clay. 

■  ^ 

M6L£,qrArtt-hilIs,  tfonfiftfngof  awrddiffi, 
ckyey  nature,  with>  forrte'  mixture  of 
Joatn,  that  had'  been  cut  up  with  the  iron-plated 
Ihdvel,  or  fpade,  and  carried  to  one  great  heap, 
where  they  lay  till  Mayj  §t  ^nd  th<n  were 
btfrttt  all  inlcme  he^p  into ^esrr  thus!  firft,  the 
fatmer  begun  to  lay  a  Uttlefaggot-w6odforafoun^ 
dation,  and  on  mod  of  thatnfee  laid  on  fome  intire 
toam  of  turf,  andon  that,  fome  of  the  ant-hill  earth  ^ 
tfhen  he  began  to!  light  his  fire,  and;  as  it-  burnt, 
he  put  on  fnore,  till  he  incteafctf  the  heap  to  a 
very  great  bulk,  which  to  do  in  the  beft  manner, 
the  fire-man  continued  laying  on  the  ant-hill 
earth,  fo  carefully,  as  to  keep  in  the  fire  very 
tlofe,  for,  if  it  had  burfted  out,  it  would  have 
done  b$t  little  fervice. 

Thus,  when  all  was  burnt  and  calcined  inpp 
afhes,  he  laid  them  on  his  meadow-ground,  bu£ 
they  did  not  aftlwer  his  expe&ation becaufe  a 
great  deal  of  this  reddiffi  clayey  earth  remained, 
after  firing,  in  tlic  hard  body  of  many  pieces,  al- 
rnoft  like  bits  of  brickbats,  whjeh  he  was  obliged 
afterwards  to  colled  and  carry  off,  as  being  toQ 
hard  a  fubftaace  for  the  weather  %o  diffolve :  this 
proves,  that  burning  clay  in  a  heap,  in  the  open 
j&eld,  is  not  fo  good  a  way  as  burning  it  in  3 

clamp 
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clamp )  and  therefore  a  late  author,  in  his  trea- 
dle of  improving  clay-grounds,  is  certainly  abfo- 
lutely  right,  in  his  publication  of  a  method  how 
to  burn  wet  clay  in  the  greateft  perfe&ion  in  a 
clamp  i  becaufe,  by  this  method,  clay  is  brought 
tp  yield  more  falts,  than  when  burnt  dry,  ancj 
alfo  burnt  into  a  perfedt  afli,  or  powder. 

Now  why  the  clay  ant-hills  were  burnt  to 
afhes>  aftd  not  ferved  as  thofe  in  the  vale  were^ 
I  think  wants  no  explanation  j  and  therefore  I 
have  no  more  to  fay  on  that  account  >  but  I 
think  it  one  of  the  greateft  improvements  in 
hufbandry,  to  burn  clay  (the  red  fort  efjjecially) 
to  alhes,  for  manuring  either  meadow,  or  plough- 
ed-ground,  provided  the  clay  can  be  dug  with- 
out any  damage.  I  confefs,  I  have  burnt  feveral 
loads  of  red  day  into  afhes  ia  a  heap  ift  the 
field,  but  never  in  a  clamp,  becaufe  my  quan- 
tity of  clay  did  not  make  it  worth  my  while^ 
for  it  was  only  what  I  had  dug  out  of  a  pond. 

It  is  not  only  to  burn  clay  into  allies,  but 
their  belt  application  is  alfo  to  be  endeavoured. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  falts  of  all  alhes  whatfoever 
are  a  moft  powerful  enemy  to  the  breed,  and 
damage  of  all  infedls :  and,  therefore,  it  is  ob- 
lerved  by  feveral  authors,  they  are  good  to  fow 
over  turnips-ground,  to  prevent  the  fly  and 
Aug,  and  fo  they  are.  But  clay-afhes  are  not  an 
infallible  remedy   for,  by  great  and  continued 

rains 
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rains,  their  falts  will  be  wafhed  away  into  the 
earth,  fo  as  to  make  them  lofe  their  efficacy  in 
keeping  off  infe&s. 

•  However,  they  are  very  valuable,  as  they  ferv£ 
to  nourifh  the  turnip-crop.  And,  fordoing  that* 
thefe  and  all  other  allies  Ought  to  be  fown  on 
the  top  of  the  young  turnips,  as  foon  as  they 
appear  in  their  firft  green  leaf ;  and  then  two 
cart-loads  of  them  will  be  better  fown  than  one 
on  each  acre,  both  of  which  will  contain  fixty 
fingle  bulhels. 

But  I  infift  on  it,  that  neithef  thefe  clay- 
afhes, '  lime,  nor  tobacco-duft,  will  affuredly 
prevent  the  infeft*  becaufe  their  powdered  nature^ 
may  be  rendered  ineffectual  by  rains  for  this 
purpofe.  Clay^afhes  are  a  moft  powerful 
nourifhment  to  all  wheat,  oats,  barley*  peafe, 
and  beans,  if  ftrewed  or  fowed  by  the  hand  out 
of  a  feed-cott  over  them  ih  the  fpring-time,  td 
the  quantity  of  three  cart-loads  on  one  acre,  and 
the  fame  quantity  on  every  acre  Of  meadow- 
ground  ;  then  they  will  prevent  the  growth  of 
mofs,  bring  up  the  horieyfuckle,  kill  all  rufhy* 
fedgy  grafs,  and  kill  or  prevent  the  damage  of 
the  grub,  or  cankerworm. 

There  is  more  than  6fie  way  to  burn  day 
into  afhes ;  one  is,  by  burning  it  in  a  heap  rri 
the  open  air,  as  we  do  peat,  with  the  help  bf 
toots,  faggots,  or  other  offal-wood  and  fome  rorf 

or 
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or  mould  put  next;  on  it,  to  kindle  and  light  the 
fire,  till  it  burns  into  the  clay,  and,  then  only 
with  a  gradual  inereafe  of  fire,  and  cover  of  dry 
or  wet  clay,  or  both,  on  the  outfide  of  the  heap 
to  enlarge  the  quantity  of  the  clay  and  keep 
the  increafed  fire  at  the  fame  time  from  burfting 
out,  the  workman  may  carry  On  his  burning 
with  fafety  till  he  has  burnt  hundreds  of  loads 
of  clay  in  fuch  a  heap.  , 
I  fhall  not  fo  much  enlarge  on  it  as  otherwife 
I  would  do,  but  obferve,  that  the  burning  of 
clay  in  a  clamp  is,  by.  two  authors*  recom- 
mended as  the  beft  way  of  all  others ;  and  that 
the  burning  of  clay  wet  is  mtfch  better  thai* 
lurhen  burnt  dry,  for  reafons  the  author  on  im- 
proving clay-ground  afiigns  \  but,  for  my  part* 
I  know  of  none,  as  yet,  that  burns  clay  for  ma- 
nure in  a  brick-damp,  and  therefore  fhall  here 
only  remark,  that,  when  clay  is  burnt  to  afhes,1 
fuch  allies  are  not  to  be  carried  into  the  field  as 
they  are,  and  as  fottie  have  done,  and  laid  them 
in  a  promifcUous  condition  on  the  ground  no, 
this  would  be  perfeftly  wrong  management,  and 
have  the  fame  chargeable  effed,  as  happened  to 
two  feveral  gentlemen  through  the  ignorance,  of 
their  bailiffs*  who.  tarried  their  clayalhes,  and' 
fpread  them  over  the  grafs-ground  they  were  to 
improve,  as  they  were  burnt,  without  firft  fepa- 

rating  the  grofe  fort  from  the  fines  add  thus 

pieces 
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pieces  of  burnt  clay,  like  little  pieces  of  brick-* 
bats,  were  laid  over  the  grafs-ground,'  in  aflur- 
ance  that  the  frofts  would  fhoai  anddiflblve  them ; 
but,  on  this  account,  their  expe&ation  was 
deceived-,  for  thefe  pieces  of  burnt1  clay  had  to > 
much  of  the  clinker  nature  in  them,  to  diffolve 
by  weather,  at  leaft,  not  in  a  very  little  time  * 
which  obliged  the  owners  to  be  at  the  charge  of 
having  them  picked  off.  the  grafs  and  carried 
away,  A  new  method  of  applying  thefe  alhes  in 
a  far  more  profitable  manner  than  hitherto  hai 
been  done  by  any  perfon  I  know  befide3  one  pate 
ticujar  gentleman*s  bailiff,  who  flnoft  corftmonljr 
every  year  burns  more^  or  lefs  of  thefe  afhes  3 
for  to  burn  clay  into  alhes,,  and  not  know  how 
rightly  to  apply  them,  is  but  doing  the  work 
in  part.        ?  r,  j  .y  , 

January  is  the  dmt.for  fowing  clay^aflies  on 
meadow-ground.  And,  if  fyich  *:  ground  is  over- 
run with  mofs,  four  or  five  inches  in  :heighth*  it 
will  be  eaten  or  burnt  off  by  repeated  dreffings 
of  alhes,  as  I  have  been  an  eye-witnefs  of;  and 
where  mofs  has  got  pofleffion  of  meadow-land, 
k  certainly  concerns  the  owner  to  get  it  eaten 
off  by  alhes  with  all  expedition,  becaufe  this 
has  roots,  and  is  nourilhed  by  the  earth,  to  the 
impoverilhment  of  the  grafs.  I  knew  a  rneadoW 
of  near  five  acres,  that  was  fo  over-run  with 
Aloft,  that  it  returned  the  owner  but  half  one 

cart- 
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carc-load  of  hay  in  all  one  fummer ;  when,  if 
it  had  been  in  good  order,  it  would  have  yielded 
ten  load9  at  leaft,  as  it  has  done;  firice  it  has  been 
cured  of  this  deftruftive  weed \  for  this  was  an 
upland  meadow  of  an  extraordinary  rich  foil. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  PEAT; 

PEAT  is  taken  out  of  a  black  moorilH 
ground  at  Newbury*  by  a  wooden,  harrow 
fcoop,  which  brings  it  out  like  a  long  narrow 
brick  j  this  they  lay  on  the  ground  to  dry  in  the 
fummer  time,  and  then  fell  it  for  eight  (hillings 
a  waggon  load  as  provifional  fuel  for  families : 
but  when  it  is  to  be  ufed  for  a  manure,  after 
it  is  dried,  they  burn  it  in  heaps  of  ten^  twenty; 
or  thirty  loads*  laying  on  more  peat  on  the  out* 
fides,  as  the  fire  increafes  within,  to  keep  iff 
from  having  too  much  vent :  however,  in  time 
there  will  appear  a  confiderable  fmoke  \  and  it 
was  on  the  twenty-third  of  May  i  1737,  tfiat 
I  faw  about  ten  great  heaps  burning  for  thi*  , 
purpofe,  near  where  it  was  dug.  The  great  ufe 
of  thefe  afhes  was  found  out  about  thirty  years 
ago ;  but  in  a  little  time  after  were  brought  intt* 
difreputation,  by  their  imprudently  laying  on  tttf 
many  at  a  time,  which  burnt  up  the  corn. 
Vol.  I.  F  After- 
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Afterwards  they  found  that  fix  or  ten  bulhels 
were  fufficient  to  be  fown  over  an  acre  of  wheat, 
peafe,  turnips,  clover,  rape-feed,  or  fainfoine, 
as  early  as  they  conveniently  could.  But,  as  I 
faid  before,  they  are  afraid  to  fow  it  over  barley, 
left  a  dry  time  fliould  enfue  and  burn  it  up  5 
for  thefe  alhes  are  reckoned  to  contain  three 
times  as  much  fulphur  in  them  as  in  the  coal- 
alhes  ;  and  this  they  reafonably  imagine  from 
their  great  brimftony  fmell,  fparkling  and  jump- 
ing, when  they  are  ftirred  as  they  are  burning, 
and  drying  up  the  corn  by  their  too  great  heat. 

Thefe  peat-afhes,  and  likewife  thofe  from 
wood  or  coal,  will  help  to  keep  off  the  flug 
from  peafe  and  other  grains,  by  the  fait  and  ful* 
phur  contained  in  them,  and  very  much  conduce 
to  their  prdervation  in  cold  wet  feafons.  But 
there  is  no  fuch  danger  to  be  feared  from  the 
afhes  of  that  peat,  which  grows  as  a  turf  over 
fandy  bottoms,  as  great  quantities  do  on  Leigbton- 
Heath  in  Bedford/hire,  for  thefe  are  as  much  too 
lean,  as  the  other  are  too  rank. 

About  Newbury,  in  Berk/hire*  I  think  I  faw 
the  greateft  peat-ground  in  England,  I  mean, 
where  they  burn  the  moft  peat  in  heaps  abroad, 
purely  for  making  afhes  to  drefs  land  with ;  and 
here  it  is  furprifing  to  fee  fuch  numbers  of  large 
trees  taken  out  of  the  ground,  that  lay  buried 
fight  or  ten  feet  deep,  fome  retaining  their  natural 

fubftance, 
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fubftance,  and  others  decayed,  and  as  rotten  as 
touchwood. 

Oak,  deal,  and  other  timber-trees  of  a  prodigi- 
ous lize  have  been  found  fo  found,  as  to  be 
made  ufe  of  in  building  houles.  Stags  horns  and 
many  other  things.have  been  likewife  difcovered 
ten  feet  deep.  How  thefe  fliould  be  here  has  em? 
ployed  the  thoughts  of  many,  whofe  opinion! 
are  various  :  fome  conje&ure,  that  at  the  deluge, 
when  the  waters  covered  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  all  nature  fuffered,  not  only  the  ani- 
mal, but  the  vegetable  part  alfo  had  its  fliarrf 
when  every  high  hill  under  heaven  was  covered 
with  fifteen  cubits  depth  of  water ;  and  by  the 
waters  prevailing  and  continuing  on  the  earth 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  probably  (fay  they) 
it  might  make  fuch  devaftation  among  trees, 
that  they  might  be  torn  up,  and,  by  -the  rapi- 
dity of  them,  be  brought  to  thefe  vale,  or  flat- 
lands,  where,  as  the  waters  abated,  the  trees 
were  left,  and,  by  the  weight  of  their  bodies, 
funk  to  their  center ;  for  it  is  obferved,  that, 
the  bigger  the  body,  the  lower  the  tree  defcended. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  fome  great  floods 
and  ftorms  of  winds  of  later  date  may  be  the 
caufe  of  this  wonderful  accident.  But  certain  it 
is,  that  many  trees  of  a  large  bulk,  unexpofcd 
to  either  wind  or  water,  lie  here  entirely  wafted 
to  rottennefi,  and  are  as  loft  as  butter. 

F  2  la 
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In  the  next  place,  I  lhall  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  the  nature  of  this  peat-earth.  As 
I  obferved  before,  peat  is  commonly  found  in 
flat  grounds,  but,  as  to  its  depth  of  lying,  it  is 
uncertain.  In  fome  places,  the  bed,  or  firatum 
of  ppat,  is  found  fix  feet  under  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and,  to  come  at  it*  they  are  fometimes 
obliged  to  dig  through  one  foot  of  top  black 
pipuld,  or  loam,  and,  after  that,  through  a 
white  maum  "three  feet  thick.  Sometimes  a 
gravel  lies  betwixt  the  furface  and  the  peat  5 
frut  to  know  the  true  peat  it  is  very  eafy,  by 
its  black  colour,  its  hollow  light  body,  and  its 
being  fuU  of  mofly  fibres,  or  thready  roots,  and 
not  having  any  other  earth  intermixed  with  it  ; 
not  but  that  there  are  divers  kinds  of  peat  of 
various  colours,  but  the  beft  is  the  jet-black 

fort,  which  generally  lies  in  bottoms  next  to 

•• 

rivers. 

In  the  fen-countries  of  Cambridgejhire^  whertf 
the  waters  lie  on  the  peat-grounds  great  part  of 
the  year,  I  am  of  opinion  they  are,  in  this 
manner,  the  caufc  that  peat  is  very  light  and 
hollow,-  and  by  this  the  virtue  of  their  peat  and 
its  afhes  is  much  leflened,  and  ks  afhes  fewer  in 
quantity.-  On  the  contrary,  where  peat  lies  wet-* 
tilh,  but  much  drier,  it  has  generally  a  more 
€ompad  and  clofer  body  j  and,  the  heavier  fudi 
peat  is,'  the  ftronger  and  heavier  the  afhes  are* 

,  f  and- 
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and  the  more  fervice  they  will  do,  where-ever 

employed, 

When  I  was  at  Briftol9  in  the  year  1737,  the 
people  told  me,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
virtue  of  foot,  as  it  related  to  the  manuring  and 
fertilising  land,  infomuch  that  they  threw  it  away 
on  common  ftreet  dunghills.  Thefe  peat-afhes 
were  formerly  fared  in  the  fame  manner,  until 
a  farmer,  whofe  genius  afpired  to  further  im- 
provements in  hulbandry,  than  were  in  common 
practice,  ventured  to  fow  thefe  aihes  on  his 
ground  \  and,  finding  a  furprizing  effeft  of  their 
goodnefs,  continued  their  ufe  for  feveral  years, 
before  their  value  was  publickly  known,  to  his 
great  profit. 

Between  Hempjiead  and  Watford^  in  Hertford- 
Jbire%  about  the  year  1738,  a  low  meadow,  that 
lies  contiguous  to  the  river's  fide,  w&s  broke  up, 
and  a  moft  excellent  peat  difcovered,  not  inferior 
(as  is  reported)  to  that  of  Newbury  in  Berkfhire* 
becaufe  eight  buftjeb  of  thefe,  which  are  equal 
fo  twelve  common  Wincbefter  bulhels,  are  fuffi- 
f  ient  to  manure  one  acre  of  cornrground  with  \ 
and  all  that  quantity  cofts  but  five  Ihillings  and 
four-pence,  at  eight  pence  a  bulhel,  and  it  is 
laid  to  do  as  much  fervice  as  twenty  bulhels  of 
foot.  A  cheap  dreffing  indeed,  thus  to  return 
great  crops,  if  the  feafon  is  kind,  both  of  com 
and  grafs,  befides  preventing  the  damage  of 
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A  peat-ground,  near  Langley  and  Hempjteady 
has  not  been  broken  up  for  this  purpofe  above 
four  years,  occafioned  firft  by  the  owner's  taking 
a  furvey  of  that  at  Newbury,  and  the  informa- 
tion he  received  there  of  the  great  fervice  and 
value  (heir  peat-alhes  were  of :  On  this  he  pur- 
chafed  three  or  four  meadows  lying  near  a  river's 
fide,  which  produce  the  peat  I  have  been  de- 
fcribing,  and  feems  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  New- 
bury. Here  Mr,  Lea  propofes  to  furnifli  any 
houfe  with  peat,  to  burn  it  as  fewel  all  the  year 
in  grates,  for  fifty  (hillings,  provided  they  take 
eare  of  the  allies,  by  burning  no  wood  or  other 
fewel  with  it,  and  let  him  have  them  all  neat  * 
for,  if  thefe  are  all  faved  and  fifted,  they  will  be  , 
of  a  whitifh  colour  and  very  fine,  and  in  good- 
nefs  near,  if  not  quite  as  good,  as  thofe  burnt 
in  heaps  in  the  meadow. 

Another  fort  of  peat  is  called  ling-peat,  fuch 
is  the  common  people  pare  off  the  furface  of  dry 
commons,  as  that  is  near  Leigbton  in  Bedfordshire^ 
and  many  other  places  in  England  \  but  this  pro- 
duces very  poor  afhes,  becaufe  the  ling  or  peat 
comes  off  a  poor  foil,  and  therefore  is  thrown  to 
the  ftreet  dung-hill  \  yet  at  a  place  about  two  or 
three  miles  diftance  from  that,  in  a  low  meadow, 
not  near  a  river,  there  a  peat  is  dug  called  bog- 
peat,  and  is  like  that  at  Newbury  and  Langley^ 
lies  deep  in  the  ground  as  they  do,  and  of  the 
feme  colour  and  goodnefs.    AJfo  about  two 
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years  ago,  I  am  told,  a  certain  gentleman  in 
Bedford/hire  being  informed  of  the  fervice  of  the 
Langley  peat-alhes,  got  hands  from  thence,  and 
fell  to  work ;  and,  having  difcovered  an  excel- 
lent fort  in  his  own  eftate,  refufed  to  fell  any, 
becaufe  he  will  keep  all  he  makes,  for  his  own 

1 

and  his  tenants  ufes. 

At  Weft-Hyde,  they  fay,  that  Newbury  allies 
are  fo  full  of  fulphur,  that  they  dare  not  fow 
them  on  wheat  in  the  quantity  they  are  fowed  on 
peafe,  or  artificial  grafs,  left  it  caufe  thenl  to 
grow  too  rank :  But  of  late  they  have  ventured 
to  fow  them  in  a  leffer  quantity,  as  feven  bufliels 
inftead  of  ten,  on  the  wheat  crop.  Alfo,  of  late, 
they  fay,  peat  is  burnt  at  Newbury  in  a  clamp, 
like  a  brick-kiln  near  London ;  wherein,  like 
that,  they  leave  places  for  the  fire  to  go  by  flues 
from  one  part  to  another,  and  fecure  all  the  out- 
fides  of  it  very  clofe,  to  hinder  any  fire  coming 
out.  Newbury  afties  were  made  a  trial  of  at  Tap* 
low,  between  Rickmanfwortb  and  Uxbridge,  thus: 
—Nothing  was  fown  on  one  part  of  the  field,  the 
other  part  was  fown  with  fmith's  aflies,  and  a 
third  with  thefe  peat-aflies :  The  finith's  coal- 
aflies  did  good,  but  the  peat-afhes  exceeded  the 
finith's,  as  much  as  the  fmith's  exceeded  that 
part  which  had  no  drefiing  on  it. 

Near  Langley  they  do  not  burn  peat  in  the 
manner  of  a  clamp,  or  brick-kiln,  but  only  in 
he^ps  of  one  or  two  hundred,  or  more  loads  yi  a 
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heap;  arid  this  work  is  carried  on,  almoft  all 
the  fummer  long,  in  an  open  meadow,  juft  by 
where  the  peat  is  dug.  It  is  dug,  or  fcooped 
out,  in  narrow  pieces,  near  two  feet  long,  in 
ihape  like  a  brick,  and  carried  direftly  to  the 
heap  intended  to  be  burnt ;  where,  with  a  few 
faggots,  a  heap  is  foon  fet  on  fire,  that  muft  be 
kept  lined,  bt  covered  without-fide,  according 
to  difcretion,  with  more  peat,  fo  that  the  fire 
inuft  be  neither  fuffbcated,  nor  have  too  much 
vent ;  for  fo  prompt  is  peat  to  take  fire,  as  being 
a  fpungy  fat  earth,  that  a  great  heap  need  not  be 
long  attended,  and  therefore  one  man  can  manage 
the  fires  of  feveral,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  by 
reafon  they  will  gradually  burn  and  calcine  al- 
moft of  themfelves,  into  a  rcddifli  coarfe  fand, 
like  heavy  alhes. 

Accordingly  fome  heaps  that  have  been  little 
regarded  after  taking  fire,  have  burnf,  little  or 

> 

more,  for  two  months  together.  And  why  thefc 
afhes  are  of  a  redclifh  colour,  and  more  coarfe 
than  thofe  made  from  peat  burnt  in  kitchen- 
grates,  is,  becaufe  here  the  fire  is  confined  unde^ 
cover,  and  the  fmoak  very  much  prevented  eva- 
porating, which  in  kitchen  grates  have  both  a, 
greater  liberty  of  a  more  expeditious  and  free 
confu ption,  and  therefore  the  alhes  are  burnt 
whiter-,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  finoak  to  tindure 
all  things  of  a  very  brown  or  reddifli  colour,  that 
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in  a  moderate  degree  are  confined  to  it;  and 
black  if  they  lie  very  near,  and  long  by  it. 

Then,  after  the  peat  is  burnt,  and  calcined 
into  thefc  afties  in  the  meadow,  fome  are  laid 
under  cover,  to  be  kept  from  the  wafh  of  rains ; 
others  are  laid  up  in  the  open  meadow,  in  great 
long  heaps  like  a  hog's  back,  which,  by  their 
clofe  lying,  and  ridge  fliape,  will  remain  very 
fecure  from  damage  all  the  winter,  and  in  Janu- 
ary or  February  next,  they  are  brought  under, 
cover  to  be  fifted,  and  fold  to  the  farmers  and 
gardeners ;  for,  as  they  are  burnt  in  large  heaps, 
there  will  be  great  quantities  of  hard  bits,  and 
pieces  of  burnt  earth,  that  mull  be  firft  lepa- 
rated.  Likewifc  thole  that  are  made  by  peat 
Jjurnt  in  grates  mull  be  alfo  fifted,  for  the  finer 
the  alhes  are  made,  the  further  they  will  go,  ancj 
do  the  more  good. 

It  is  certain,  that  if  thefe  alhes  after  fowing 
are  attended  by  a  long  fucceflion  of  dry  weather, 
fhey  mull  not  be  expe&ed  to  do  much  good  the 
firft  year  nay,  fometimes  they  will  do  more 
harm  than  good,  by  affilting  dry  hot  weather  to 
fcorch  up  the  corn  or  grafs.  But  then  this  is  na 
more  than  what  coal-foot  will  do,  that  we  give 
one  Ihilling  for  every  fingk  Wincbefter  bufhel 
delivered  at  Gaddefden^  twenty  eight  miles  from 
London :  But,  if  Ihowers  fall  in  time,  then*  their 
profitable  effefts  may  be  foon  ieen  in  perfection, 
feat  alfo,  efpecially  when  it  is  burnt  in  grates 
.  '  not 
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not  thoroughly  dried,  will  yield  an  offenfive 
finell  to  the  vi&uals  that  are  drefled  by  ,it,  and 
to  the  company  that  fit  by  its  fire :  becaufe  this 
light,  fpungy,  fubterraneous,  black  earth, 
being  full  of  mofiy  fibres,  or  roots,  cafts  out 
fuch  a  brimftone  fmell,  as  makes  it  difagrecabk 
to  all  within  its  reach. 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

OF  COAL-ASHES. 

THESE  excellent  alhes  are  much  ufed  by 
gentlemen  and  farmers  who  live  within 
thirty  miles  of  London.  By  gentlemen  chiefly, 
for  improving  their  meadow-ground:  by  the 
farmer  for  improving  his  meadow-ground,  his 
artificial  grafs,  his  wheat,  and  his  barley  crops, 
8rc.  Firft,  the  farmer,  for  his  meadow-land, 
thinks  it  a  cheap  manure  to  lay  forty  bufhels  of 
thefe  coal-albes  on  each  acre,  for  producing 
plentiful  and  early  crops  of  the  beft  of  grafs,  for 
three  or  four  years  together.  Secondly,  The 
farmer  thinks  it  of  the  like  fervice  to  lay  the 
fame  quantity  of  thefe  coal-alhes  on  each  acre  of 
his  clover,  ray-grafs,  trefoile,  lucerne,  or  fain- 
foine  in  March,  as  the  beft  time  of  all  others 
and  that  in  the  beginning  of  it,  becaufe  thefe 
coal,  like  peat-aflies,  are  with  difficulty  forced 
to  part  with  their  fulphureous  quality,  which  is 

the 
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the  riches  of  them,  and  therefore  require  great 
and  long  walhings  of  rain  to  make  them  part 
with  it.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  thefe  aflies 
become  more  and  more  in  ufe,  efpecially  for 
thus  lowing  them  on  artificial  grafs,  as  being 
thought  by  many  to  be  more  profitable  for  this 
purpofe  than  foot,  becaufe  they  are  of  opinion, 
that  as  thefe  coal-alhes  coft  but  three-pence  or 
four-pence  a  bulhel,  and  foot  fometimes  ten-pence 
or  a  Ihilling  a  bufliel,  and  very  much  adulterated 
into  the  bargain,  they  are  of  the  greateft  profit 
for  artificial  or  meadow  grafs.  They  are  alfo 
much  ufed  in  making  a  comport:  of  dung,  or 
highway  or  pond  mud,  with  chalk,  or  lime,  or 
foap-alhes,  for  meadow-ground ;  and  fome  fbw 
coal-aflies  naked,  as  they  come  from  London,  on 
their  growing  corn  in  February  and  March,  to 
great  advantage,  particularly  when  a  wet  fummer 
follows  their  application. 

There  are  many  farmers  in  Hertford/hire, 
that  grudge  not  to  give  three-pence  or  four- 
pence  a  bulhel,  or  twenty-pence  for  a  fack- 
fyl  pf  them.  They,  of  late,  h^ve  got  into 
fuch  reputation  for  fertilizing  natural  and 
artificial  grafles,  that  great  quantities  are  every 
year  m^de  \ife  fpr  this  very  purpofe ;  but  few 
farmers  believe  they  will  dp  feryice  to  ploughed 
grounds.  Others  fay  they  will  do  more  good  on 
ploughed  ground  than  on  meadow,  that  is,  on 
ploughed  ground,  that  clover,  fainfoiqe,  trefoile, 
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and  ray-grafs  are  fown  on,  becaufe  ploughed 
ground  will  fooncr  draw  them  into  it,  than  the 
hard  cruft  of  meadow  ground  can.  Accordingly, 
fome  think  likewife,  they  will  prove  efficacious 
on  wheat  if  fown  early  in  this  month.  Next 
to  foot,  coal-afihes  are  preferred,  as  a  choice 
manure  for  clover,  fainfoine,  and  all  artificial 
and  natural  grafles  to  that  degree,  that  many 
farmers  believe  thefe  afhes  are  better  than  foot 
for  all  forts  of  grafles.  But  this  I  cannot  believe; 
however,  if  coal-a(hes  are  made  from  private 
fires,  and  kept  under  cover  till  they  afe  thus 
nfed,  they  will  do  prodigious  fervice  for  two  or 
three  years  together,  if  a  hundred  bufhels  of 
them  are  fown  over  one  acre  and  a  half  of  fuch 
grafs  ground.  About  Rickmanfworth^  the  far- 
mers fow  thefe  alhes  on  their  firft  crop  of  clover 
that  grew  among  barley,  and  they  will  foon 
make  it  come  up  in  their  gravelly  loams  into  a 
fine  head,  for  giving  their  fuckling  ewes  a  bite 
3s  foon  as  the  rye  they  fowed  for  them  laft  year 
is  eat  off ;  which,  with  only  the  fheeps  dung 
and  dale,  will  caufe  the  clover  to  laft  two  or 
three  years  in  good  heart,  without  any  further 
afliftance  from  dung  or  manure. 

On  the  clay  land,  that  has  been  fallowed 
in  broad-lands,  lay  in  heaps,  on  one  acre,  the 
quantity  of  fixty  or  a  hundred  bqfliels  of  coal* 
alhes,  the  more  the  better,  and  fpread  them 
jvkh  a  fhovel  or  fpade  in  a  dewy  morning  to 
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prevent  their  flying  too  far,  and  then  plough 
them  in  as  fhallow  as  poflible  into  broad-lands 
again,  acrofe  the  laft  way,  or  into  four  tho- 
roughed  ftitches,  or  by  hacking  the  ground,  this 
will  reduce  it  to  a  loam. 


CHAP.  XL 

•  ••  ,  ■ 

OF  WOOD-ASHES. 

WOOD-ASHES  will  do  great  fervicc 
both  to  natural  and  artificial  grafies ;  but 
they  will  not  laft  above  half  the  time  of  coal* 
afhes,  becaufe  they  are  of  a  much  fofter  and 
loofer  nature  than  the  coal  fort  are  5  and,  therefore^ 
if  wood-afhes  are  kid  on  at  Lady-day  it  is  time 
enough,  for  thefc  are  quickly  wafhed  in,  and 
therefore  will  laft  but  one  year  well.  One  hun-> 
dred  and  fixty  bufhels  of  wood-afhes  are  equals 
for  this  pwrpofe,  to  half  the  quantity  of  coaK 
aflies  *,  and  either  of  thefe  two  laft  quantities  is 
but  fufficient  to  drefs  one  acre  well  of  grafs 
ground. 

I  have  fown  five  tart  loads  of  wood-afbes  on 
one  acre  of  meadow,  and  found  them  not  too 
much,  provided  they  are  fowed  on  the  fame  in 
Decetnberi 

There  is  a  new  piece  of  good  hufbandry  of 
hte  afted  by  fbme  that  buy  their  foot  in  fum-< 
mer,  and  by  it  in  the  feme  field  that  is, to  be 
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fown  with  it,  where  they  thatch  the  heaps  with 
ftraw,  that  keeps  off  all  weather. 

Alhes,  either  of  the  wood  or  coal  fort,  are  a 
very  good  dreffing  for  corn  or  grafs  grounds ;  the 
firft  we  buy  for  three  halfpence  the  fingle  bufhel, 
and  fow  it  out  of  a  feed-cot  in  our  wheat,  rye,  or 
barley-ground,  in  February  or  March^  by  throw- 
ing twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  bufhels  on  an  acre 
of  the  furface ;  but  the  coal-afhes  are  fo  full  of 
fulphur,  that  eight  facks,  or  thirty-two  bulhels, 
are  enough  for  an  acre  on  fbme  (oils,  and  are  gene- 
rally ufed  on  grafs  grounds,  where  they  will  burn 
off  the  mofc,  and  fuddenly  breed  the  honey-fucklc 
grafs  to  that  degree,  that  I  mud  needs  fay  I 
think  it  an  excellent  manure,  efpecially  if  rains 
foon  follow  their  fowing.  Farmer  Wright  of 
Barley-ena\  this  laft  fpring,  put  on  about  twenty- 
four  bufhels  on  an  acre,  and  had  fuch  a  burthen 
as  he  never  received  in  one  year  on  the  fame 
ground  thefe  thirty  years  paft. 

It  was  the  expreffion  of  a  judicious  man  I  was 
in  company  with,  that  a  bufliel  of  coal-afhes 
was  as  good  for  fward  ground  as  a  bufliel  of  our 
wood-foot  that  is  here  fold  for  fix-pence ;  becaufe 
the  fulphur  in  one  was  fo  much  hotter  and  more 
preferable  to  the  fait  in  the  other,  and,  next  to 
foot,  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies  for  killing  the 
clob-weed,  rulh,  and  other  coarfe  grafles  that 
too  often  infeft  the  meadow-grounds. 

The 
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The  wood  and  coal  alhes  of  late  have  gained 
great  reputation  for  their  many  fertile  ufes,  as  well 
by  themfelves,  as  mixed  with  Ihort  horle-dung, 
cows,  fowls,  and  other  dungs  and  ftover;  fo 
likewife  have  thofe  made  from  burnt  clay,  mould, 
peat,  turf  and  ant-hills :  yet  I  know  of  a  large 
meadow  containing  two  or  three  hundred 
acres,  that  were  run  over  with  ant-hills 
very  thick  ;  the  hills  were  cut  up  with  the 
wide  fharr-plow,  and  the  grafs-part  put  into 
heaps  with  the  forks  to  lie  and  rot,  but  the 
mould-part  was  immediately  fcattered  over  the 
ground  with  the  lhovel;  the  turfs  being  not  to 
be  meddled  with  till  they  are  got  fine  by  lying, 
fermenting  and  putrifying  almoft  a  year,  and 
then  it  is  to  be  fpread  about  the  field:  The  rca- 
lon  for  not  burning  the  turf  into  alhes,  was, 
becaufe  in  this  manner  it  contained  and  kept 
in  its  falts  better,  than  if  often  turned  and 
expofed  to  the  wafliings  of  great  rains,  or 
burnt;  and  alfo  becaufe  this  ground  lying 
low  and  wettifli,  this  way  would  better  thicken 
it,  and  keep  it  drier  hereafter,  than  if  it  was 
reduced  to  alhes,  which  I  think  is  very  conibnant 
to  good  hulbandry. 

But  whoever  buys  thefe  London  afhe?,  muft 
take  particular  care  that  they  be  pure  and  not 
adulterated  with  duft  and  other  trumpery,  for 
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tnen  they  will  likely  deceive  your  expe&ation ; 
and  fo  will  the  afties  from  great  brewhoufes, 
ftiiths  forges,  glafs-houfes,  and  other  places  in 
and  about  London^  where  by  the  fury  of  their 
large  fires  the  afties  are  burnt  to  that  degree  that 
little  goodnefe  is  left  in  them,  which  cauies  thofe 
from  private  families  to  be  more  excellent,  as 
they  are  lefs  burnt,  for  promoting  the  growth 
of  vegetables. 

In  the  country  we  make  a  particular  diftinc-< 
tion  between  afhes  from  wood  (the  hard  fort 
efpecially)  and  thofe  from  furze,  fern  and  draw, 
for  the  latter  are  not  fo  valuable  as  the  former, 
becaufe  the  wood  fort  exceeds  thofe  from  furze, 
as  much  as  the  furze  does  thofe  from  fern,  and 
fern  from  ftraw.  Yet  notwithftanding  the  great? 
goodnefs  there  is  in  thefe  foap-afhes  and  all 
others,  they  may  be  ufed  to  a  fault ;  for  I  have 
known  this  dreffing  fo  often  repeated  on  one  and* 
the  fame  piece  of  ground,  that  they  have  lain  fo 
thick  at  bottom  as  to  choak  the  growth  of  the 
gifcfs  to  its  very  great  damage.  v  • 

However,  to  do  juftice  to  this  fertile  dref- 
fing, I  muft  commend  it  next  to  foot,  lime* 
and  fowls -dnftg,  for  not  breeding  weeds,  ar 
the  fame  time  it  nourifhes  the  earth,'  as  the 
horfe  and  fome  other  dungs  are  apt  to  do? 
which  has  raifed  my  efteem  fb  much  for  the 
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London  afhes,  that  when  I  have  fent  ftafck-wood 
thither,  my  team  has  brought  batk  a  load  of 
thefc  from  the  town  lay-ftalls,  for  which  we  pay 
twelve-pence  there  5  but  thefe  are  wrong  places 
to  take  them  from,  becaufe  as  they  here  lie  open 
to  the  weather,  they  are  often  walhed  by  the 
fains,  and  fo  lofe  a  great  deal  of  their  fulphur* 
Which  is  the  eflential  part  of  their  dreffing; 
whereas  if  the  aflies  were  faved  under  cover,  as 
they  are  brought  out  of  the  houfes*  their  good- 
Jhefs  might  better  be  depended  on. 


CHAPTER  XIL 
O  F   S  O  O  T\ 
SECT.  I. 

■ 

Soot  on  Wheat i 
"ARCH  is  the  proper  time  to  lay  foot 


- 


M 


drt  wheat?  becaufe  by  this  time,  we  rec- 
kon, fflows  do  not  lie  long  on  the  ground  ;  for 
deep  fnows  are  oftentimes  a  great  enemy  to  this 
manure,  efpecially  when  they  are  diffolved  by 
fadden  cold  thaws ;  for^  then,  new-fown  foot 
is  apt  to  be  wafhed  into  the  ground  too  foon  by 
them1  and  leave  the  wheat  but  little  the  better  for 
the  great  expence  a  farmer  is  at,  of  laying  out 
twenty  (hillings  in  foot  to  drefs  an  acre.  Let 
Vol.  I.  G  twenty 
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twenty  bulhels  of  coal- foot  be  fown  over  each 
acre  of  land,  as  thin  as  can  well  be  fown  out  of 
a  man's  hand,  over  wheat  fown  on  broad-lands, 
or  in  two-bout-lands  ;  and  then,  if  the  foot  lies 
but  two  days,  free  of  the  wafh  of  rains,  it  will 
take  the  ground  fo  gradually,  as*  to  prove .  one 
of  the  beft  of  drefllngs,  by  enabling  this  golden 
grain  to  withftand  the  feverixy  of  frofts  and 
winds,  that  commonly  reign  in  the  fpring- 
feafon,  and  aHb  bring  the  wheat  under  fuch  a 

► 

quick  growth  and  cover,  that  the  droughts 
cannot  likewife  be  of  prejudice  to  it.  Thus  this 
noble  fulphureous  manure  enriches  the  fame 
ground  for  three  years  fucceflively,  and  is  fo  effi- 
cacious, that  we  feldom  fail  of  having  a  good 
pea- crop  the  next  year  after. 

Soot  is  a  moft  powerful  manure,  made  ufe 
of  by  many  of  our  beft  farmers  in  the  Cbiltern* 
though  but  by  few  in  the  Vale,  becaufe  they 
grudge  the  charge,  and  fupply  it  with  their 
.  flocks  of  fheep  $  not  but  that  it  will  do  as  much 
good  there  as  any  where :  its  chief  ufe  is  on 
wheat*  rye  and  barley,  and  is  commonly  fown 
from  Cbrijtmas  to  April,  on  any  of  them  out  of 
a  feed-cot  as  thin  as  can  well  be,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  twenty  or  twenty  five  bufhels  on  an  acre, 
for  if  the  foot  was  to  be  fown  fooner,  the  winter 
rains ,  and  fnows  would  endanger  its  goodnefs 
being  wafted  away  too  early  ;  but  of  late  fome 

fow 
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fow  their  wheat  and  rye  in  Auguji*  that  they 
may  eat  their  firft  head  in  November  with  their 
fheep,  as  reckoning  it  to  be  near  as  good  a 
crop  as  of  grafs,  and  then  will  drefs  them  with 
foot  about  ChriftmaS)  that  they  may  the  fooner 
get  a  fecond  head. 

But  when  they  fow  foot,  in  the  vale,  it  is 
done  about  Candlemas,  and  then  they  fow  eight 
bufliels  on  each  half  acre  land,  as  thin  as  pof- 
fible,  fo  they  cover  all  the  ground ;  and,  if  a 
dripping-time  follows,  it  does  a  great  deal  of 
fervice,  in  keeping  off  chills,  by  warming  the 
roots  of  the  wheat ;  and,  indeed,  if  no  rain  hap- 
pens for  fome  time,  the  very  moifture  of  this 
fort  of  ground  will  draw  in  the  quintefience  of 
the  loot  to  its  great  benefit. 
1  The  fame  quantity  will  do  on  ploughed- 
ground,  fowed  over  wheat  or  rye,  in  January* 
cither  on  broad-lands„  or  on  two-bout  ridges. 
But,  I  am  of  opinion,  it  is  better  let  alone,  till 
the  latter  part  of  next  month,  for  then  you  will 
be  more  fecure  againft  the  fall  of  deep  fnows, 
which,  in  January,  are  very  apt,  by  a  fuddcn 
thaw,  to  wafh  away  the  foot  too  foon  for  many 
farmers  have  loft  the  benefit  of  foot  this  way, 
and  by  very  great  and  long  rains  that  have  fell 
prefcndy  after  the  foot  has  been  fown,  and 
warned  away  its  goodnefs  before  it  could  regu- 
larly take  the  ground,  which  it  Ihould  have  fome 
<iry  days  to  do,  to  make  it  truly  efficacious. 
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SECT.   II.  • 

.        -       •  . 

Sdot  on  Barley. 

IF  we  drcfs  barley  with  foot,  about  a  week  6r 
a  fortnight  after  it  has  been  fown,  we  fow 
twenty  bulhels  of  it  over  each  acre but  qthers 
think  it  a  better  way  to  fow  this  quantity  of 
foot,  as  foon  as  the  barley-feed  is  fown,  and  har- 
row both  in  together  and  indeed,  I  have  found 
it  the  bed  way,  by  reafon  it  lies  in  this  form  erf* 
fowing,  clofer  to  the  kernels,  than  when  thp 
barley  is  fown  firft,  and  harrowed  in,  and  thp 
foot  fown  afterwards;  nor  has  the  foot  fo  mucji 
power  this  way  to  burn  the  blades  of  the  barley, 
in  cafe  a  dry  hot  feafon  Ihould  follow,  as  it  hap 
when  fown  after  the  barley  is  harrowed  in  ;  and 
fo  efficacious  is  fuch  a  dreffing  of  foot  to  the 
ground,  that  a  pea-crop  fowed  on  the  fame,  in 
the  next  fpring  feafon,  is  hoped  for  in  a  plentiful 
;manner,  and  by  this  means  feldoro  fails  the 
owner's  expe&ation.  T 
But  the  manure  of  foot  will  not  anfwer  tp 
profit,  if  made  ufe  of  in  three  forts  of  land^  m 
a  loofe  light  fand,  in  marfh  lands,  or  in  three  or 
four-bout  lands.  In  the  firft,  the  ea#h  tofr 
hollow  and  fpungy  to  retain  it  long  enough*  pflf 
its  furface  toaffift  the  roots  of  the  barley;  ifrthe 
lecoqd,  the  land  lies  too  flat  and  wet,  to  giyg'thr 
lame  benefit  to  the  grain-,  in the^thicd^  the.  ftp* 

.  fit* 
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ter-thoroughs  are  too  deep,  and  the  ridges  too 
narrow,  to  receive  a  due  afiiftance  from  fo  light 
a  body  as  foot  is ;  and,  when  it  is  wafhed  off 
into  thefe  thoroughs,  it  h  in  a  manner  loft,  be- 
caufe  little  or  no  corn  grows  here  \  but,*  when  it 
is  fown  on  barley,  that  is  fown  on  broader  lands, 
it  will  anfwer,  as  I  have  before  obferved.  Se- 
condly, I  know  one,  and  only  one  Vale  farmer 
manure  his  barley-crop  with  foot,  and,  I  was 
a  witnefs,  it  did  great  fervice,  though  not  fo 
much  as  if  he  had  made  ufe  of  a  fufficient  quan* 
tity;  but  this  he  did  not  do  5  his  quantity 
I  think  was  no  more  than  fifteen  buftiels  to  an 
acre,  which  he  fowed  over  the  fprouting  barley, 
juft  as  its  green  blades  appeared  above  ground  \ 
whereas,  had  he  fown  ten  buftiels  on  every  half 
acre  ridge  land,  he  had  compleatly  manured  all 
the  barley  ground.  However,  the  foot  he  made 
ufe  of  did  him  a  great  deal  of  fervice. 

This  is  alfo  a  moft  excellent  dreffing  if  that 
quantity  is  fowed  on  barley  juft  harrowed  into 
the  ground,  and  will  not  only  return  a  good 
crop  of  this,  but  alfo  another  of  peas,  beans, 
thetches  or  lentils,  the  fucceeding  feafon  :  on  new 
fown  turnips  there  is  nothing  better  than  foot, 
fcecaufe  it  deftroys  and  keeps  off  the  infefts,  anci 
y^ftly  forwards  the  turnips  growth. 

o3 
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SECT.  III. 

Soot  on  Grafs. 

IT  was  on  the  fccond  day  of  February  tha$ 
a  gentleman  had  one  hundred  and  fixty 
bufhels  of  .  foot  laid  on  his  meadow-ground, 
which  killed  the  mofs,  and  irjereafed  the  crop 
of  grafs  for  four  years  after :  but  it  h^s  a  little 
fault  belonging  to  it,  and  that  is,  the  foot  is  apt 
to  imbitter  the  hay  that  is  made  of  it  the  follow- 
ing fummer but  is  excellent  for  faving  ancj 
bringing  forward  late  fown  wheat :  and  alfo,  if 
foot  or  coal-afhes  are  fown  over  a  fecond 
year's  crop  of  clover,  it  may  taring  on  a 
full  bite  in  April,  and  caufe  you  to  (land  3 
chance  of  having  double  the  quantity  of  graft, 
than  you  would  other  wife  have,  if  you  did  not  foy 
any  of  this,  or  other  manure,  or  dung-,  and 
therefore  is  of  great  value  for  bringing  on  ai> 
early  cover  or  head  of  grafs,  that  may  prevent  the 
fun's  burning  up  the  tender  blades  and  root* 
of  it. 

Now  we  that  live  in  Hertford/hire,  at  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  diftance  from  London,  think  it 
worth  our  while,  in  fome  years,  to  buy  London 
coal-foot,  even  at  one  (hilling  a  bufhel  charge, 
when  at  home,  to  lay  on  our  meadow-ground ; 
for,  on  this,  the  foot  will  not  be  waflied  too  deep 
into  the  earth,  as  it  fometjmes  is,  in  loofe  ploughed 
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land,  but  will  help  to  prcfervc  the  grafs  in  a 
growing  condition,  againft  frofts  and  chills,  kill 
worms,  grubs,  dars,  and  fiugs,  or  make  them 
quit  the  upper  part  of  the  grafs  ground,  and  fo 
prevent  their  ufual  damage  will  burn  up  and 
deftroy  mofs,  the  commbn  greateft  enemy  to 
meadows  ;  will  bring  on  a  fpeedy  head  of  grafs  \ 
and,  if  a  wet,  warm  feafon  follows  it,  in  due 
time  there  will  be  a  vaft  burthen  of  the  bed 

*  - 

of  grafs.  Nothing  is  known  with  us  to  come  up 
to  this  manure  of  coal-foot,  which  as  far  ex- 
ceeds wood-foot,  as  a  fhilling  does  fixpence,  and 
will  nourilh  fuch  grafs-ground  fo  well  for  three 
years  together  that  no  other  afTiflance  need  to  be 
given  it  in  that  time.  I  write  from  experience,  as 
having  tried  the  force  or  ftrength  of  mod  forts  of 
manures  in  meadow-fields,  and  therefore  recom- 
mend this,  as  the  capital,  efficacious,  and  moft 
profitable  of  all  other  manures.  Twenty  fingle 
bufliels  of  this  foot,  fow  one  acre,  but  twenty- 
five  will  do  it  better. 

SECT.  IV. 
Soot  on  Sainfoiney  &c. 

ON  fainfoine,  twenty  bufhels  of  this  fown  at 
Candlemas  on  an  acre,  once  in  three  years, 
exceeds  all  other  dreflings  whatfoever.  Thus 

likewife  will  foot  do  vaft  fervice  to  clover, 
fainfoine,  or  any  other  artificial  grafles  fifteen 

G  4  or 
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or  twenty  bufhels  drefs  one  acre  fpr  two  or  three 
years  :  and,  if  laid  on  in  February^  it  will  force 
on  fo  quick  a  growth,  as  to  fecure  their  roots 
againft  the  damage  of  fummer  droughts,  and 
produce,  yery  likely,  three  loads  of  clover,  op 
fainfoine  hay,  from  off  onp  apre,  befide*  a  great 
xp turn  of  after-grafs. 


C      A  P.  XIII. 
OF  MALT  DUST. 

TF  we  drefs  our  barley-crop  with  malt-duft, 
JL  v/e  commonly  fow  but  twenty-five  double 
bufhels,  or  ten  facks  of  it,  over  each  acre  thus : 
out  of  a  feed-cot,  a  man  fows  it  broad-caft,  as 
foon  as  the  barley- feed  is  fown,  and  harrows  in 
both  together ;  and,  if  fhowers  fall  in  due  feafon, 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  good  crop  of  barley. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

O  F    S  A  L  T. 

COMMON  fait  is  of  a  far  more  potent  na- 
ture than  aJhes,  lime,  or  foot,  and  like 
them,  will  c^ufe  all  crops  of  grafs  and  corn  to 
grow  all  the  winter,  when  others  that  want  this 
help  are  cut  off,  chilled,  and  killed  by  the  power 
pf  frofts,  vyets  and  winds.    How  greatly  the*} 

does 
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does  this  noble  manure  help  the  farmer  to  crops 
of  corn  and  grafs  beyond  aU  others,  as  to  the 
quantity,  quality  and  cheapnefs  of  it,  when  it 
was  at  two  {hillings  per  bufhel,  as  it  happened  to 
be  this  laft  year,  during  the  exemption  of  the 
duty ;  becaufe  it  anfwered  the  great  ends  of 
chilling  or  wounding  the  infeft,  and  preventing 
the  fatal  efFeds  of  colds.  One  gentleman,  that 
lives  in  Wiltjhire>  fowed  only  fix  bulhels  of  a 
common  fait  over  one  ?cre  of  corn-ground,  and 
had  the  beft  crop  in  return  that  he  was  ever 
-  mafterof. 

Here  I  fhall  endeavour  by  the  neareft 
eftimate,  that  I  and  other  farmers  can  make, 
to  fhew  the  confumption  that  is  made  of  fait  in 
one  year  by  my  family,  and  fuch  a  one  that 
confifts  of  a  wife,  fix  children,  a  ploughman, 
plough-boy,  talker,  and  maid  fervant:  viz. 

Salt  for  three  bacon  hogs,  each  weigh- 
ing forty  ftone,  that  take  up  half  a 
bufhel  each,  1  a  q 

Salt  for  three  pickle-porkers  weighing 
twenty  ftone  each,  that  take  up  a  peck 
and  a  pottle  a-piece,  °  3  3 

S^lt  for  our  beef,  a  quart  each  week  for 

three  ftone,  122 

Salt  for  our  table  and  kitchen  ufe  at  a 
quart  per  week,  t_2_  2 

Carryover      —    "5  2 '3 
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B.  P. 

Brought  over,  5*3 
Salt  for  the  butter  of  fix  milch  cows  that 
are  conftantly  kept  throughout  the 
year,  allowing  twenty  four  pound  per 
week,  that  is  fold  as  frcfli  butter  at  the 
market,  a  quart  a  week,  122 
Salt  for  brining  twenty  acres  of  wheat,  200 

Total     —  911 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  OIL  CAKE. 

ONE  thoufand  of  thefe  cakes  make  ten 
quarters  of  meal,  which  will  manure  four 
acres  of  land  well,  for  twenty  fliillings  an  acre ; 
for  this  number  of  cakes  cofts  four  pounds  at 
the  oil-mills  near  Cambridge',  and  fo  great 
a  ftrefc  is  laid  on  this  dreffing,  that  at  Sonde*  in 
Efex,  upon  the  borders  of  that  county,  lives  a 
farmer,  who  erefted  a  mill  on  purpofe  to  grind 
thefe  cakes,  whole  powder  he  ufed  inftead  of 
lime,  for  wheat,  turnips,  barley,  and  other  ve- 
getables, and  will  be  ferviccable  in  a  great  degree 

to 


*  This  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  hufbandry ;  but  I  referve 
it  as  the  particular  is  a  curious  one. 
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to  the  next  year's  crop  of  Lent  grain,  either 
ploughed  in  with  wheat- feed,  orfownon  the  top 
of  that,  or  barley,  peafe,  clover,  rapes,  &c 
It  is  a  very  fertile  manure  for  rather  more  than 
two  years.  Some  allow  that  this  meal  or  powder 
will  not  wa(h  away  fo  foon  as  powdered  lime? 
malt-duft,  and  fuch  like. 


CHAP.  XVI. 
OF  HORN  SHAVINGS. 

THIS  rnanure  is  taken  notice  of  by 
Houghton*  Worlige*  and  many  other  au- 
thors, who  all  write  in  great  praife  of  them, 
pnefays,  that,  in  the  year  1694,  hornfhavings 
were  then  fold,  in  London*  for  eight  (hillings  and 
fixpence  a  quarter  fack,  anc}  that  five  fuch  facks, 
ftrewed  and  fcatteretf  in  furrows,  before  the 
plough,  at  Michaelmas*  will  very  much  improve 
two  acres  of  land  fown  with  wheat-feed ;  but 
jdo  little  or  no  fervice  to  hot  ground.  Accord- 
ingly, he  fays,  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  now  was 
above  fixty  years  of  age,  he  knew  a  wet  cold 
place,  of  fix  or  feyen  acres  of  ground,  that  had 
fixteen  facks  of  thefe  lhavings  ftrewed  on  it^ 
and  it  brought  corn  plentifully  for  four  years 
together ;  and  that  then,  being  laid  down  with 
grafs-feed,  it  brought  forth  very  good  grafs,  and 

continues 
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continues  fo  dill ;  that  the  number  of  horners 
were  then  twenty-four,  who  made  each  of  them 
above  twenty  facks  a  year. 

But  this  account  is  not  fufficient,  to  inftruft 
an  ignorant  farmer  in  the  right  ufe  of  this  bene- 
ficial dreffing,  or  durable  manure  and,  there- 
fore, I  fhall  endeavour  to  carry  on  this  fubjedt 
a  little  farther,  and  fhew  a  larger  and  more  par- 
ticular ufe  of  horn  fhavings.  Of  thefe  there 
are  two  forts  fold  by  the  horners  in  London^  or 
thofe  who,  out  of  ox's,  cow's,  and  bull's  horns, 
make  combs,  inkhorns,  and  a  hundred  other 
forts  of  utenfils  and  knick-knacks,  ipoft  of 
whom  live  in  Petticoat-lane>  near  Wbitecbapel> 
London. 

The  fmall  fort  of  horn-fliavings  are  thofe  com- 
monly made  by  the  inkhorn-makers,  who  fell 
them  for  about  eleven  fhillings  a  quarter-fack, 
and  two  facks  fow  an  acre.  The  large  fort  are 
eight  fhillings  a  quarter-fack,  and  two  and  a  half 
of  them  fow  an  acre ;  but  the  fmall  fort  are  rec- 
koned the  cheapeft,  becaufe  they  go  a  great  deal 
the  fartheft,  by  lyipg  clofer  and  covering  th$ 
pore  ground. 

Both  thefe  arc,  by  fome,  thought  not  to  be 
fo  proper  a  manure  for  wet  as  for  dry  land,  be-* 
$:aufe  the  larger  fort,  efpecially,  is  apt  to  hold 
water,  and  chill  the  roots  of  wheat  in  fuch  wet 
ground,  to  its  damage  $  but  where  the  eartfy 
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lies  dry,  either  in  vale  or  chiltern  lands,  they  are 
a  moft  excellent  manure,  and  will  do  great  fen- 
vice,  for  feveral  years.  In  our  chiltern,  gravelly 
and  other  dry  foils,  we  ufe  them  in  this  manner;: 
if  wheat-feed  is  to  be  fown  in  four  thorough- 
ftitches,  or  what  may  be  called  two-bout  land$> 
after  all  the  ground  is  harrowed  plain,  horn  or 
glovers  lhavings  are  to  be  fown  over  all  the 
land ;  and  then  wheat-feed  muft  be  ploughed  ani 
fowed  in  with  them.  A  clover-lay  was  ploughed 
up  in  the  chiltern  country  after  Michaelmas,  intp 
broad-lands,  and  let  to  lie  all  the  winter,  to  roc 
the  gralTy  furface  that  was  now  turned  down, 
and  alfo  the  roots  of  the  clover  againffc  the 
fpring  feafon,  in  order  to  fow  the  field  with  hogr 
peafe  :  accordingly  in  February  the  farmer  har* 
rowed  the  ground  all  over  till  it  lay  plain  and 
fmooth;  then  at  the  beginning  of  March  he 
ploughed  the  clofe  acrofs  the  lad  ploughing,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ploughed  in  a  fufficient  parcel 
vf  horn-ftiavings,  which  he  bought  in  London* 
thus :  before  he  began  to  plough  the  land  this 
fecond  and  laft  time,  he  fowed  it  firlt  over  all 
with  the  (havings,  and  then  a  man  followed  the 
plough,  and  fowed  or  fprained  in  the  pea-fced, 
which  was  a  mixture  of  thd  horn-grey  and 
maple  hog-peafe*  arid  when  alt  was  done,  he 
harrowed  the  ground  as  plain  as  he  could,  and 
then  the  wofJt  wm  finifhed.    By  which  mariagt 
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ment  the  feed  arid  the  manure  lay  together,  and 
thus  produced  fuch  a  great  crop  of  peas,  that  the 
tafker  commonly  thrafhed  a  quarter,  or  eight 
bufliels  of  them  in  a  day.  And  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  thefe  fhavings  are  fo  efficacious  in  producing 
fuch  a  large  crop  of  peas,  for  they  are  accounted 
at  leaft  three  years  dreffing  for  any  land  they  are 
ploughed  into,  becaufe  they  are  of  a  very  tough, 
hot,  and  oily  nature,  and  therefore  exquifitely  Well 
fuit  all  dry,  hufky  lands,  elpecially  (harp  gra- 
vels, as  well  as  cold,  wet,  clayey  earths ;  and 
as  they  hollow  the  ground  very  much,  they 
are  the  moft  agreeable  manure  that  is  for  a 
pea-crop.  But  this  profitable  piece  of  hulbandry 
of  manuring  ground  for  pea- crops  with  horn- 
ihavings,  extends  itfelf  in  particular  to  the  fer- 
tilizing the  next  crop  of  grain  that  is  to  fucceed 
the  peas ;  becaufe  when  the  (havings  lie  in  the 
ground  the  firft  fummer,  for  aflifting  them  in  a 
fruitful  growth,  they  are  rotting  and  mixing 
with  the  earth,  and  fo  meliorate  it,  that  one  or 
two  ploughings  will  prove  fufficient  after  the 
pea-crop  is  got  off,  to  fow  wheat-feed  in  the 
fame  land. 

Horn-fhavings  are  a  warm,  fpirituous  hollow 
dreffing,  and  are  of  two  forts,  the  finer  and  the 
coarfer.  The  firft  is  generally  fold  at  twelve 
(hillings  the  twelve  bufhel  fack,  and  the  latter 
for  ld%  and  are  fown  on  wheat,  rye,  or  barley 
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ground  juft  before  the  laft  ploughing,  to  the 
quantity  of  twenty-four  bulhels  on  an  acre ;  that 
will  laft  fix  years  in  the  earth.  1 
1  .  But  here  an  obje&ion  may  arife,  that  fuoh 
hot,  dry,  gravelly  ground  is  not  lb  proper  to  be 
dreffed  with  horn-lhavings,  as  the  colder  and 
ftiffer  foils  are.  It  is  true,  that  they  are  mod 
natural  for  the  latter  fort  of  land,  becaufe,  by 
their  hot  and  dry  nature,  they  will  warm  fuch 
cold  ftifF  ground,  keep  it  hollow,  and  help  to 
preferve  it  from  the  damage  of  chills  by  too 
much  wet  weather,  which  fuch  foils  are  very 
fubjeS  to.  Yet  as  a  hungry  gravel  is  a  fort  of 
land  that  often  fpoils  great  quantities  of  the  new 
fown  feed  of  corn,  when  great  rains  fall  prefcntly 
after  lowing,  by  binding  and  clofing  the  furface 
fo,  that  many  of  the  tender  blades  of  wheat  or 
barley  cannot  get  through  it ;  it  is  a  proper  ma- 
nure to  prevent  this  misfortune,  and  at  the  lame 
time,  by  its  tough  and  fpungy  parts,  it  will 
continue  and  remain  a  feeding  drefling  to  fuch  a 
lean  voracious  foil,  much  longer  than  either 
Hubble  or  any  other  dung ;  and  alfo,  by  receiv- 
ing and  retaining  of  waters,  the  lhavings  will 
keep  fuch  land  in  a  moift  condition  in  the  drieft 
hotted  feafons  *,  a  benefit  of  no  fmall  importance 
to  barley  crops.  If  wheat  feed  is  to  be  fown  ia 
gravelly  foils  broad-caft,  or  on  any  dry  loams, 
then  the  lhavings  are  to  be  fown  thus.  Wheo 

all' 
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fitU  the  ground  is  harrowed  plain,  and  ready  foi* 
the  laft  ploughing*  fow  your  (havings  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  plough  them  in  as  Ihallow  as  pofli-* 
ble  i  then  fow  your  wheat  feed  broad^caft,  and 
harrow  it  in,  and  the  harrow  will  tear  and  ratfi 
up  the  fhavings  towards  the  furface,  and  mi* 
them  with  the  feed.        ■'  - 

» 

CHAP.  XVII. 
OF  WOOLLEN  RAGS. 

IN  fome  chalky,  gravelly,  and  fand  loams,  it 
is  praftifed  to  fow  their  wheat  in  broad-lands* 
and  woollen  rags,  at  the  fame  time,  chopt  fmall* 
and  plough  both  in  together;  and  thus  on« 
ploughing  performs  both,  which  is  good  hufban- 
dry,  becaufc  fuch  chopt  rags  lying  in  the  fameftra- 
turn  of  earth  with  the  wheat  roots,  fupply,  in  fome 
degree*  a  watering  pot  for,  on  every  fhower  of 
rain  that  wet9  thefe  rags,  they  receive  and  retairt 
fuch  a  fupply  of  moifture  as  nourifhes  the  wheat- 
root  a  confiderable  time  ;  fo  that  the  dryeft  fum- 
mer  cannot  burn  or  dry  the  wheat-roots  fo  much 
as  to  fpoil  their  crop.  And  this  it  the  morte 
furely  performs,  by  reafon  the  cover  of  earth 
that  lies  on  the  roots  contributes  to  fliade  them* 
and  flielter  the  rags  from  the  veheimncy  of 
droughts. 

In 
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In  orfcr  to  fow  wheat  in  a  chalky  f5il,  after  the 
laft  ploughing  but  one  is  performed,  all  the 
(ground  is  to  be  harrowed  plain,  and  then,  if  the 
land  is  to  be  drefled  with  woollen  rags  that  have 
been  chopped,  they  Uy  threfe  6r  four  hundred 
!Weight  of  iUeh  rags  on  the  fame. 

Sbme  wHl  drefs  and  meliorate  chalk  and  the 
bhalky  loams  With  rags  chopped  fmall  in  the 
firft  place,  and  then  fown  out  6f  a  ieed-cbt  all 
over  the  ground,  about  five  hundred  weight  on  an 
acre,  tfte-beginmng  of  June^  and  then  ploughed 
in  brdad Jkrtds,  Which  will  wafrti  and  enrich  thfe 
wrth'agatrtft  the  Vheat  feafon,  and  afterwards 
recdVe  ^nd  K6id  the  rains  fo  as  to  ke%p  the  foot* 
of  the  corn  moift  in  this  dry  foil,  and  by  the 
Itotof^heir  Woolly  lubftance,  help  it  very  Mich 
fcgamft  the  rigour  of  frofts  and  cold  wirtds. 

When  jrour  chalk,  chalky  loam,  fandy  loam, 
ti*  father tlfy'foa,  fit  for  this  piurpofe,  is  haftowed 
plain,  ready  for  fowing  and  ploughing  in  wheat- 
feed,  then  icttfpty  eight  facks  of  chopped  rags  on 
One  broad-land  acre,  each  lack  containing  fifty* 
fix  pounds  weight,  and  each  fackful  to  lie  in  one 
ftotjp,  at  feme  diftance  from  another.  When 
this  is  done,  let  a  man  fill  a  feed-cot  with  them, 
and  fo#  the  rags  broaxUcaft,  with  his  hand,  <Jver 
iSe  gfound,  and  fo  on  till  the  furface  of  the  acre 
te  covered  •  fchen  fet  a  man  dire&ly  few  his  wheat* 
feed,  m  of  a  ice&cot,  all  tiver  the  fame  land, 
-Vol.1,  H  and 
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and  plough  both  rags  and  wheat-feed  in  together, 
_A  chalk,  a  gravel,  and  a  dry  loam,  or  'a 
mixture  of  al),  had  the  ufual  yearly  dAffing 
beftowed  on  fome  parts  of  it,  of  woollen  rags 
chopt '  fmall,  fown,  and  ploughed  in,  both  for 
wheat  and  barley  crops,  as  the  bed  fort  of  all 
other  drefEngs;  becaufe  rags  always  agree 
with  this  dry  land  to  admiration  *9  for,  if  but  one 
great  fhower  of  rain  fall  on  them,  they  will  lodge 
and  retain  a  confiderable  deal  of  its  water.  . 
If  we  drefs  our  barley  crop  with  rags,  it  is 

* 

commonly  done  when  it  grows  on  chalky,  gra- 
velly, or  fandy  loams;  here  the  woollen  greafy 
rags  will  do  vaft  fervice,  if  they  are  firft  chopped 
imall,  and  fown  over  all  the  land  broad-caft  out 
of  a  feed-cot  and  a  man's  hand,  ai^d  then  ploughed 
lhallow  into  the  earth ;  which  as  foon  as  done  the 
barley-feed  is  to  be  harrowed  in  *  and,  as  they 
are  of  a  hollow  lpungy  nature,  the  rags  will 
lodge  the  rains  and  dews,  and  become  a  fort  of 
watering-pot  to  the  roots  of  the  barley  and  the 
earth  about  them,  and  adminifter  fuch  a  moifture 
to  them  in  thefe  hot,  dry,  parching  foils,  that 
the  barley-crop  will  grow  with  great  vigpur  and 
expedition  in  the  hottest  fummers,,  and  not  only 
Be  ferviceable  to  the  firftcrop  of  barley,  but 
.  tfill  inrich  the  ground  for  two  or  three  years  * 
atleafi:  the  rags  will  become  a  drcfling  for  the 
aext  year's  crop  of  peafe,  oats>  thetches,  or  tills  a 
2  for 
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for  woollen  manure  agrees  fo  extremely  well 
with  this  fort  of  dry  land,  that  the  Ivitighoe  and 
Edgbofough  farmers  buy  great  quantities  of  it 
every  year,  fome  frbm  Loddtm,  others  from  t?te 
north,  out  of  Bedford  and  Northampton/hires*  for 
.  thus  improving  wheat  and  barky  Crops  that  grow 
in  their  pooreft  dhalky  grounds,  even  where  an  acre 
of  fuch  land  is  let  for  half  a  crbwn  a  year;  and 
unlefs  the  farmers  are  at  this  extraordinary  charge 
for  a  manure,  befides  their  fold-dreffing,  it  would 
hardly,  in  fome  years,  be  worth  ploughing  and 
fowing. 

_    ~ — .  —  

«      »          m    .         .       .  -' 

C  H  A  P.  XVIH. 
*  *>  OF  CRAG. 

ABOUT  Woodbridge  they  make  ufe  of  a 
fhelly  marie,  which  they  there  call  Crag, 
^which  about  thirty  years  ago  was  found  out  by 
meilding  a  cartway  with  it,  where,  afterwards 
happening  to  fow  grain  in  the  fame  place,  h 
proved  a  better  crop  than  ordinary,  and  ever 
fincc  they  dig  it  for  a  manure.  It  is  a  reddilh 
ihelly  earth,  which  being  laid  on  to  the  quantity 
of  twenty-five  cart-loads  on  one  acre,  drefles  k 
for  fcven  or  twelve  years  fo  that;  at  this  time?, 
they  have  dug  pits  of  it  in  many  places,  and 
carry  it  to  great  diftances,  where  it  returns  them; 
prodigious  btirthens  of  grain  in  their  hungry 

Ha       N  fandy 
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fendy.  grounds.  In  this  earth  cockle  and  other 
fftells  are  commonly  found  mixed,  which  has 
caufed  fome  to  imagine  that  this  ground  was  for- 
merly gained  from  the  fea ;  and  the  rather,  be- 
caufe  the  fait  water  is  at  this  time  not  far  frqm  it ; 
.as  it  is  (aid  of  the  mpft  fertile  Romney-marJh% 
jwhofc  bottom  fcemed  to  me  to  be  of  a  (belly 
.earth,  which  has  been  gained  from  the  fea  not 
many  years  fince,  and  produces  fuch  grafs  which 
jtraeds  all  -others  in  &«/,  for  fattening  cattle  in 
a  little  time  without  rotting  them. 


Chap.  xix. 
of  sea-weed. 

IN  Cornwal,  in  the  winter  and  fpring  feafons, 
when  ftorms  moftly  caufe  the  Graves  to  tear 
tip  the  ore-weed  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and 
tail  it  to  the  next  {hone,  they  damp  it  to  rot 
alone,  or  mix  it  with  (and,  mould,  or  lime, 
jwhich  will  in  time  £>  attenuate  and  divide  tins 
gluey  fubftance,  as  to  reduce  it  into  a  much 
Ihorter  nature,  and  jit  it  for  ploughing  in,  in 
Julyf  or  afterwards,  for  a  wheat  or  barley  crop, 
jjtc.  as  being  one  of  the  beft  of  dtdfings  for  all 
frm  of  arable  lands ;  and  fo  arc  their  pilchards 
fhfc  rfometimes  throw  thcmfclyes  <$  ,th«r  fliore  in 
prodigious  Quantities* 

< 
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CHAP.  XX. 
OF  HAIR. 
HEN  cows,  or  hogs-hair,  is  bought  of' 


the  tanner' or  butcher,  it  is  commonly 
fold  for  eight-pence  a  bulhel  j  and  twenty  bulhels '! 

fcattered  over  an  acre  of  land,  will  be  fufficient 
for  any  crop  that  is  to  grow  in  the  fame, 

CHAP.  XXI. 
OF  PIGEONS-DUNG. 

PIGEONS-DUNG,  is  indifputably  thr 
hotteft  dung  for  all  wet  clays  and  mo2t ; 
loams,  whflire,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  fiery* 
falts  aft  moil  potently  in  bringing  forward  the 
growth  of  all  grain,  grafs,  and  trees,  that  ait 
fowed  and  planted  in  thefe  chilly  cold  grounds, 
and  is  therefore  fent  many  miles  by  the  vale-men,  * 
and  bought  at  ten-pence  the  heaped  bulhel, 
chiefly  for  their  barley  crops,  becaufe  in  wheau 
grounds  it  does  not  fo  well  anfwer,  if  mixed  with 
the  earth  about  Michaelmas,  for  then  by  its  lying 
in  or  on  it  near  twelve  months,  the*  rains  are  apt 
to  wafh  away  its  light  fertile  properties  too  foon  i 
but  if  fowed  the  latter  end  of  February*  or  the 
beginning  of  March*  this  dung  will  prove  moft 
pjfrcacious  if  ploughed  or  harrowed  in  with  th# 

H  j  grain, 
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grain,  or  fowcd  out  of  the  fecd-cot  on  the  furface 
immediately  after  the  barley  is  got  into  the 
ground ;  however,  in  my  ppiqiop,  harrowing  irj 
is  the  beft  way,  for  then  it  lies  the  neareft  to  the 

kernel's  body ;  and  if  a  wet  time  Ihould  fucceed, 

*  ...  . 

the  grain  will  foon  gpt  a  head  that  will  cover  its 
roots,  and  fhade  them  again  ft  the  fcorching  heats 
of  fummer :  but  though  I  mention  only  clays 
and  loams,  yet  is  there  no  one  foil  as  I  know  of, 

that  this  duhg  will  not  do  good  on,  both  in  ara- 

>  ■  •  * 

ble  and  meadow  grounds. 

Hens-d.ung,  and  all  manner  of  other  fowls 
dung,  are  of  the  very  fame  fort  of  fervice  to  all 
land,  though  not  quite  fo  hot  and  good  as  the 
pigeons,  if  they  art  throwed  on  about  Chrijimas 
or  Candlemas,  for  then  it  is  to  be  hoped  fufficient 
quantities  of  rain  will  fall  before  the  fpring  is 
over,  as  to  caufe  all  corn  and  grafs  under  it  to 
get  a  forward  head  and  (helter  againft  the  fum- 
mer droughts.  This  hen-dung,  with  us,  is  fold 
for  fix-pence  the  double  bulhcl,  put  into  the 
meafure  as  hollow  as  can  be,  but  if  trod  in  and 
heaped,  then  a  fingle  bufhel  is  reckoned  at  the 
fame  price,  and  is  ufed  in  all  the  intents  and  pur- 
pofes'  as  pigeons-dung  is.  Hen-dung  is  fre- 
quently mixed  with  chaff,  malt-duft,  Ihort  horfe. 
dung,  cows-dung,  &c.  by  putting  any  of  them 
under  where  thefe  fowls  rooft,  that  they  may  be 
incorporated  and  rot  together,  for  here  thjs  ma- 
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nurc  will  mix  with,  and  diffufe  its  falts  into  their 
leveral  Ipecies,  lb  as  greatly  to  encreafe  a  large 
quantity  of  excellent  hand-dreffing  for  all  forts 
of  corn,  grafs,  or  wood-land.  This  makes 
fome  reckon  one  load  of  neat  hens-dung  to  be 
worth  fix  of  fome  common  dung,  and  is  of  fnch 
light  clean  portage  in  facks  on  horfe-back,  that 
it  may  be  carried  and  fowed  on  diftant  grounds 
where  the  cart  cannot  conveniently  come. 

When  they  make  ufe  of  pigeons-dung,  they 
fow  it  by  die  hand  out  of  a  feed-cot,  and,  as 
foo$  as  they  have  harrowed  a  ridge-land,  they 
fow  about  ten  bufhels  over  the  half  acre,  and 
then  immediately  fow  their  wheat-feed,  and 
plough  all  in  together. 

Pigeon's  dung  is  certainty  very  much  coveted 
by  all  hufbandmen,  but  all  cannot  have  it,  tho* 
they  willingly  give  ten  pr  twelve-pence  a  bulhel 
for  it,  and  fetch  it  ten  miles  an  end. 

I  have  this  ufeful  remark  to  make  known, 
that  pigeons-dung  made  ufe  6f  from  a 
dove-loft,  is  efteemed  to  be  half  as  good 
again  as  that  made  from  a  dove-court,  be- 
caufe,  in  a  court,  the  dung  lies  fo  near  the 
ground,  that  it  draws  much  of  its  quinteflence 
into  it ;  which  in  a  loft  it  is  delivered  from,  as 
falling  and  lying  on  a  boarded  floor ;  which  item 
may  ferve  as  a  valuable  confideration  to  all  thofe 
farmers  who  buy  and  fetch  this  pigeons-dung 

H  4f  ft? 
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at  fomc  diftapce  from  their  houfa  y  a  tbii^gaw, 
monly  done  to  help  oqt  with  that  made  at  hopac^ 
On  this  account  I  have  kqown  an  j^flmy  y^ 
farmer  drive  his  waggon  above  ten  miles  w  end^, 
and  bring  home  fifty  ^uflicls  at  a  time,  at  one, 
Mlingeach,  of  this  dung;  and,  as  foon  as.th^ 
barlcy-ffed  is  fown,  4  man  with  a  fced<ot  ful^  of 
it,  ftrews  or  fows  Jt  out  of  his  band,  to  the 
quantity  of  twenty  bulhels  over  each  aqre  pf  l^nd,, 
and  then  harrows  it  in  with  the  barley-feed. 
This  tnanpft,  for  many  years  paft,  has,  been, 
efteemcd  the  richeft  of  all  pttiers  for.  fertilizing 
all  oops  of  corn  ft  is  (own  amongft. 

• ,  j'    ■    1       ■  1  «  — 

CHAR  XXII. 
OF  RABBITS-DUNG; 

R ABBITS-DUNG  is  of  fp  hot  artf  fertile 
a  natute  to  l^oth  ploughed  and  fward  ground, 
that  it  is  fold  with  us  for  fix-pence  the  finglet, 
tyifhel  trodden  in,  after  it  has  lain  near  twelve 
months  under  cover,  rotting,  and  is  moft  com- 
monly made  Ofe  pf  in  our  gravels,  chalks,  aqcL 
loams,  where  it  is  firft  fowed  by  the  hand  put  of 
the  feed-cot,  and  harrowed  in  with  barley,  but 
will  not  To  wcl)  anfwer  in  wejttilh  foils,  as  tl^ei  ■ 
pigeons  and  fomc  otfcer  dungs  will,  because  this 
is  not  pf  fo  hot  ?  flatyie  as .  they  m  \  jet  a$:*his 
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f&wrt,  ljke  the  jfoeep,  can,  live  without  wat^ 
its  dwg  and  ftalc  is  more  hat  and  feline,  thai* 
many  other  the  four-footc^  iw^ue*  that  rai* 
vder$  it  of  exquifite  fcryice  both,  ia  arable* 
and  ,  graft,  groynds,  iftfaid  on  either  of  then* 
early  pnough*  as  atCbrifttnas  or  Candlemas,  that 
the  fun  and  air  may i  not  dry.  and  exhauft  -  ity* 
before  its  fertile  faks  are  communicated  to  the 
roots  of  .  the  corn,  grafs,  or  trees  5  likewife  fon 
the  epcreafe  of  turnjpa  this,  is  of  <vaft  fervice*  if: 
thirty  bulhels  are  harrowed  into  the  ground  wkhl 
(he  feed.  It  has  often  moved  my « regret,  tfy 
think  of  the  great  quantities  of  this,  as  wdl  as 
feveral  other  rifh  dreffings,  that  are  carried  to  the* 
London  layftalls,  and  there  confymed  to  little  pur- 
pole  \  for  it  is  certainly  worth  our  while  to  pay 
very  well  for  this  tame  rabbits-dung  there,  and 
tying  it  thirty  miles  into  the  country  afterwards*  . 

.  ■ . — >  - »  .  ■   ■  ■  ■ 

CHAP.  xxin. 

OF  DOGS-DUNG. 

•  *  *  * 

A Farmer  enjoyed  great  crops  by  inclofing  3 
-  piece  of  ground  with  moveable  hurdles^  and 
flrefllng  the  fame  with  dogs-dung,  which  is  acT 
pointed  the  next  beft  dreffing  to  pigeons-dung; 
he  breaks  fetting-^dogs,  and  is  a  game-keeper,  he 
Jteeps  fuch  a  number  of  thefe  aninuls,  a^  return ' 
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him  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this  dung  every 
year,  whichenaWes  him  tofow  horfe-beans,  wheat, 
barky,  and  peafc  alternately:  and  this  year, 
1741,  he  had  one  of  the  beft  crops  of  wheat  that 
fucceeded  his  laft  year's  bean  crop.  And  what 
was  very  particular,  when  molt  bean  crops  miffed 
throughout  the  nation  in  1740,  he  had  a  moft 
plentiful  one  on  this  dry  gravelly  foil,  and  which 
I  was  an  eye-witnefc  of.  And  thus  I  know  a 
gentleman,  who  keeps  a  large  pack  of  hounds, 
have  the  greateft  crops  of  grain  wherever  he 
Ipreads  their  dung. 

Dogs-dung  is  often  experienced  and  found  to 
be  the  mod  fertile  drefling  of  all  the  quadruped 
forts,  a*  is  alfo  beft  known  to  thofe  gentlemen 
who  keep  a  kennel  of  hounds,  and  employ  their 
dung  in  ploughed  lands.  At  Dagnal  in  Bedford- 
Jhire*  there  lives  a  publican  who  is  game-keeper 
to  a  gentleman,  which  obliges  him  to  keep  a 
number  of  fetting-dogs  and  fpaniels,  that  return 
him  a  confiderable  quantity  of  dung,  in  a  year ; 
and,  as  this  man  is  owner  of  a  fingle  acre  of  land 
near  his  houfe,  he  drefles  it  with  his  dogs- 
dung  every  year,  which  helps  him  to  fuch  crops 
qf  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  peafe,  as  excel 
thofe  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  and  thefe  on 
a  gravelly  foil.  But,  what  is  moft  to  be  admired, 
this  man  gets,  by  the  richnefs  of  his  dogs-dung, 
props  of  f  orn  every  ye^r,  ^rithout  the  interval  of 

a  fallow 
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a  fallow  one,  though  he  foyrs  his  feed  in  the  pro- 
mifcuous,  old,  Virgilian  way*  and,  in  the  dry 
and  excefiive  cold  fpring  of  1740,  when  molt 
crops  of  beans  differed  by  it,  this  man's  crop 
looked  frefli,  and  went  on  fo  well,  that  a* 
harveft,  he  had  the  beft  of  crops,  as  I  and  many 
more  beheld  with  admiration. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

OF  HUMAN  ORDURE, 

FO  ft  want  of  knowing  how  to  manage  this 
hot  dreffiog,  it  has  difcouraged  many  from 
ufing  it,  01}  diis  account  therefore,  I  mail  here 
make  known  a  gentleman's  method  in  the  im- 
provement of  it.  He  had  his  houfe-of-office  emp- 
tied, *nd  the  foil  carried  into  a  hovel-place,  to  re- 
main  under  cover  in  a  heap,  which  as  foon  as  done, 
he  h$d  it  all  covered  with  mould,  where  it  lay  fome 
time,  jtill  the  dung  got  dry.  Then  he  got  more 
mould,  and  etialk,  or  lime,  and  had  it  mixed 
all  together  with  the  Ihoye),  and  let  it  lie  fome 
time,  wfyei)  he  had  it  turned  and  mixed  again, 
and,  by  this,  he  got  it  into  a  dry  and  almoft 
powdered  body,  fit  to  fow  out  of  a  feed-cot  \ 
and  accordingly  he  had  it  fowed  over  hi« 
wheat  in  the  month  of  January^  by  a  man's  hanc. 
p  we  do  (opt  out  of  a  feed-cot,  and  it  produced 

wonderful 
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wonderful  crops.    When  cured   after  this* 
example;  it  is  one  of  the  beft  of  duellings,  both 
for  corn,  as  well  as  grafs-ground. 

*  i 

CHAR  XXV. 
Of  LIME. 

THE  felts  of  Ijmeftonj*  were  fixed  in  the 
crude  ftone  pr  chalk*  and  unable  to  a& 
in  the  growth  of  vegetables  *  but  being  made  free, 
and  fet  at  liberty  by  calcination,  they  a# ;  for  tilF 
the  acid  barren  quality  of  (tones  or  other  mineral 
is  evaporated  by  pre,  thefalts  are  of  little  or  ho 
fignification  to  laitd  •  and  fo  of  chalks  ?nd  other 1 
earths,  unlefs  they  are  cured  fry  fire,  fermenta- 
tion or  putrcfaftion,  they  are  not  capable  of  be- 
nefiting the  ground,  grain  ojr  graft  they  are  laid 
amongft,  becaufe  no  hard  denfe  bodies  «n  mi* ■ 
with,  and  affift  the  earth,  as  the  more  loofe  and 
powdered  ones  do,  nor  can  their  worfe  Iterik  ' 
farthy  parts,  that  lie  concealed  in  their  original 
priftjnc  ftate,  be  of  fervice,  till  th^y  are  con-: 
verted  into  a  contrary  nature,  which  makes  this 
(Jry  burning  lime  not  only  abfdrb  and  confume 
jhe  wets,  and  moifture  of  grounds  that  are  oftet* 
fatal  in  the  winter  and  fpring  to  the  wheat*  rye, 
and  graf$,  but  alfo  kills,  ^oun^s  and  driven 
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$way  worms,  fhails,  grubs,  and  caterpillars^ 
lime  therefore  is  ufed  many  ways  in  farming, 
firft,  by  mixing  it  with  turf,  dung  or  moul^ 
,and  fuffered  to  lie  till  they  are  rotted  and  incor- 
porated together,  which  will  make  an  excellent 
drefling  for  corn  or  grals-ground.  Secondly, 
forty  hu^ls  of  ftone-lime  fliould  be  -  flaked, Vfk 
one  heap  in  the  field  by  the  weather,  which  it  twill 
do  in  a  few  days,  and  then  fowed  over  an  acre 
out  of  a  feed-cot  as  thin  as  it  can  well  be  ;  thie 
>my  thus  remain  for  a  week,  when  the  whs* 
may  be  harrowed  in  broad  lands,  or  fowed  in 
others  will  fetch  water  diredUy  and 
:lime  as  foon  *s  it  is  in  the  Add,  ;*nd 
fgw  it  while  it  is  hot,  that  it  may  bring  ,thc 
grpyand  into  a  ferment.  Thirdly,  it  muft  bp  i$ 
like  manner  and  quantity  fowed  over  the  ground 
fwith  twaip  feed*  the  lime  is  firft  to  be  bar. 
fqwed  in  twice  ina  place,  and  ;h$n  (the  turnip  feed 
onqeki  a  place  with  light  h^w*.  Fourthly, 
a  clov^r  lay,  £>rty  bu%£s  ipay  be  Ji^rpwed 
i#  wftk  it  i&  Aot,  and  let  lain  a  weak  er  frit- 
night,  th$n  borrow  in  thfcwieat ;  tjiis  mH  deji. 
per  the  grain  fjrpm  th/c  A&tufave  worm  and 
4>^er>4nfeas,  that  often  juse  dkftroy  the  whsft 
fu>4  will  alfo  caufc  it  to  g#h$r  thicker,  and 
.maintain  itfejf  in  the  cold  wet  times  of  the  winter 
$nd  iprip£,  W^otJ^^cgprdiciai^jfc^ 
fot*  I  an?  furprixed  to  find  a  late  author  fcy,  that 
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lime  is  moft  natural  for  light,  fandy,  hot,  gra- 
velly grounds,  and  bad  for  wet,  cold  gravely 
but  worft  of  all  for  cold  clays. 

The  praftice  of  manuring,  drefling,  and 
ploughing  many  of  their  open  common  field 
lands,  lying  here,  I  am  going  to  (hew,  becaufe* 
though  their  ground  is  fituated  as  low  as  thofe  in 
JfykfburyVale,  yet  there  is  a  confiderable  difference 
in  their  management.  Many  of  thefe  farmers  may 
be  called  good  hufbandmen,  and  it  concerns  them 
to  be  fo,  as  they  pay  feven  (hillings  and  fixpence 
an  acre  for  their  arable  ground,  that  lies  in  ridges 
and  furrows,  and  like  thofe  in  Jylejbury  Vale  is 
never  ploughed  a-crofs ;  but  then  they  enjoy  fome 
of  the  beft  of  ground,  for  there  is  hardly  any  ex- 
ceeds it  for  producing  large  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  peas,  &c.  as  being  for  the  molt  part 
red,  clayey  and  gravelly  loams, '  which  lie  *  in 
rood  and  half-acre  lands,  that  they  drefs  and 
manure  with  dung,  with  the  fold^  and  with 
lime,  &c.  for  a  wheat  crop,  with  rotten  durtg; 
and  then  they  plough  it  in  at  the  firft  ftirree-time; 
and  feldom  or  never  juft  before  the  laft  plough- 
ing, becaufe  here  their  foils  are  very  apt  to  breed 
fmutty  wheat  ;  others  mix  highway  dirt  or  other 
rubbifli  with  their  dung,  and,  after  it  is  well 
prepared,  lay  it  on  their  wheat  land.  A  certaiA 
gentleman,  in  this  country,  was  fo  curious  & 

y  hufbanct- 
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huflxtndman,  as  to  colleft  ant-hills,  tanners-bark 
after  its  being  made  ufe  of  and  done  with  by  the 
tanner,  and  privy-dung,  and  with  his  ftable 
dung  made  a  compoft,  which  he  would  let  lie 
in  a  great  heap,  or  dunghill^  fome  time,  till  he 
had  it  turned ;  and  this  he  did  twice  or  thrice 
till  he  had  kept  it  a  year  or  more,  and  made  it 
all  fo  fine,  that  it  would  pafs  through  the  large 
wired  fcreen ;  when  it  was  thus  got  ready,  he 
applied  fome  of  it  to  his  garden  ufe,  and  fome 
to  the  field  ufe ;  if  to  the  latter,  it  was  carried  in 
a  cart,  and,  when  oh  the  fpot  of  ground,  they 
threw  it  out,  by  fpreading  it  over  the  land  with  a 
lhovel,  and  then  fowed  .and  ploughed  in  the 
grain.  As  to  the  fold,  there  are  hardly  any  but 
great  farmers  that  employ  one,  and  that  a  little 
one,  becaufe  this  being  a  flattifh,  wettifh,  open 
field  country,  the  ftieep  here  are  very  fubjett  to 
the  rot;  and,  therefore^  if  a  farmer  has  not  the 
conveniency  of  Ihifting  them  in  meadow  ground* 
or  on  ploughed  lands  that  lie  dry  (which  few 
fmall  farmers  have)  the  lofs  may  be  more  than 
the  profit.  There  were  very  few  fheep  killed  by 
the  butcher  in  the  dry^year  of  1742,  but  what 
had  been  formerly  touched  with  the  rot,  as  ap- 
peared by  their  hard  cory  livery  elfe  this  field- 
drefltng  would  be  of  excellent  ufe  here,  as  agree- 
ing very  well  with  their  fort  of  foil.    But  their 

lime 
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lime  is  ufcd  in  general,  and  anfwers  exceeding 
Well  on  their  gravelly  loams  and  gravelly  clays* 
contrary  to  thofe  ridge,  loamy,  clayey  lands  in 
Aykjbury  Vdey  which  being  of  a  ftiffcr  nature, 
and  lying  higher*  do  not  fuit  this  fort  of  drefling, 
nor  did  I  ever  fee  any  make  ufe  of  lime  in  this 
f ale;  although  a  great  deal  may  be  faid  on  account 
of  prejudice,  which  not  a  little  governs  the  coun- 
tryman, as  is  obvious  by  the  non-ufe  of  lime, 
in  the  large  open  fields  of  Pitftoney  near  Ivingboe^ 
where  they  have  hundreds  of  acres  of  gravelly, 
loamy  land,  that  would  rightly  agree  with  the 
lime  improvement,  and  yet  pay  no  regard  to  the 
great  opportunity  they  may  enjoy  of  making  lime 
at  a  cheap  rate,  becaufe  under  all  their  furfacc, 
they  bavje  a  chalky  bottom :  but,  inftead  of  lime, 
they  go  fometimes  ten  or  more  miles,  to  buy 
and  fetch  rags  ircme  at  a  much  dearer  rat*.  But 
this  v*le-farmcr  iswifer  for  liming  his  land  *,  and 
I  muft  here  obfcrve,  that  in  Jfofc  or  Augt$%  thejr 
Cake  care  to  lay  on  the  juft  quantity  of  two  quarters 
and  a  half  upon  each  half  acre  rldge4and,  in 
little  heaps,  over  the  whole  land,  to  lie  a*d  flake* 
till  all  is  ready  to  be  fjread,  and  then  10  be 
ploughed  in  at  the  fecond  ftirree-*iim*  Others 
Jay  a  whole  waggon-lOad  of  lime,  which  U  five 
quarters,  in  one  heap,  on  a  land,  to  lie  a  month 
or  more,  to  flo^e  and  crumble  by  the  weather, 
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and,  when  ready,  they  carry  it  in  a  little  low 
cart,  and  by  a  fliovel  take  it  out  and  fpread  it 
over  two  half  acre  lands,  which  after  having 
been  ploughed  in  twice  or  more,  they  fow 
and  plough  in  their  wheat-feed,  and  then* 
they  ridge  up  their  land,  contrary  to  the  Vale 
of  rfylejbury  practice,  for  here  they  always 
caft  down  their  land  at  fowing  time.  Some  of 
thefe  farmers  will  alio  lime  and  dufig  their  land 
the  fame  year,  which,  being  a  double  dreffing, 
generally  returns  them  prodigious  crops  of  wheat 
atid  Lent  grain.  \ 

■     —  '  '  1  '  ,  -   —  ■■ 

CHAP.  XXVI. 
O  F   H  O  O  F  S. 

HO  O  FS,  of  oxert  or  cows  efpecially,  inftead 
of  cutting  them  to  pieces  and  ploughing 
Acm  into  the  ground,  we  force  them  into  the 
earth  with  fticks,  prtfently  after  the  wheat, 
barley  or  rye  is  fown,  at  about  fix  inches  or  * 
foot  diftance,  in  Order  to  prevent  dogs,  &c. 
carrying  them  away ;  here  they  lie  almoft 
finothered,  ready  to  receive  and  lodge 
the  fains,  which  will  c'aufe  them  to  rot, 
ftatrify  and  mellow  the  ground,-  fo  that  by  rea- 
ibn  of  the  dirt  about  them,  their  fail  lying  it* 
the  ground,  and  the  naufeous  tafte  and  fcent, 
Vot-L  I  they 
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they  lie  fafe  from  dog,  fox,  badger,  wild  and 
pole-cats,  weafcls,  ranes  and  ftoats,  and  is 
a  dreffing  for  Ox  years,  to  chalks,  gravels, 
and  loams,  whew  they  will  prbve  fe  many 
Mttlte  watering-pots,  or  receptacles,  to  fuch  dry 
grounds,  and  exceedingly  fiowife  them. 


H 


■  i  it < 


CHAP.  XXVII. 
OF  HOG  S  H  AIR. 

OGS  hair  and  coney  clippings  are  very 
good  dreflings  for  the  light  foils  harrowed 
in  with  wheat,  rye  or  barley ;  4b  are  oil  cakes  of 
rape-feed,  &cVtthat_are  now  ufed  much  about 
Luton  in  Bedford/hire*  which  they  chop  fmall  or 
grind,  and  plough  or  harrow  in,'  to  a  great 
profit.  Thefc  are,  rnqft  of  theip  general  ma- 
nures, and  ufed  jnore  than  ever,  inibmuch  that 
I  know  four  farmers,,  neighbours,  that  have, 
equally  contributed  to  the  purchafe  of  twenty 
twelve-bulhel  faqks. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

»  * 

OF  BUCK  WHEAT.  . 

IT  i^  the  opinion  of  feme,  that  it  does  fmoft  good' 
in  clays  and  clung  grounds  to  hollow  them  ; 
©Chers  fey,  that  it  is  beft  ufed  in  dry,  binding 
*  ;  gravels 
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gravels  or  fands,  to  keep  the  one  loofc,  and  the 
other  moift;  but  in  ibme  of  the  fandy  lands 
1  about  Godalmtii  they  dare  not  fow  it,  left  it 
I  make  the  earth  too  light  for  common  wheat ; 
yet  in  heavy  fands,  fandy  loams,  graves,  and 
fuch  fort  of  light  grounds,  it  is  certainly  beft 
fown,  either  ,tp  plough  as  a  dreffmg,  or  for  feed: 
In  chalks  jt  is  improper,  becauie  it  looiens 
them  too  much.  In  ftiff  and  wet  lands,  it  is 
apt  to  rpt  both  in  root  and  e^r,  as  being  it- 
fclf  a  very  fucculent  plant,  and  of  a  tender,'  cold 
nature,  being  ealily  hurt  by  fome  winds,  light- 
ning, and  frofts  and  therefore  warm  light  foils 
fuit  it  beft,  and,  in  all,  it  is  a  very  great  killer 
of  weeds,  where  it  grows  thick,  as  it  commonly 
does  in  tilths,  though  you  fow  but  one  bufhel 
on  an  acre,  and  is  found  by  many  to  anfwer  that 
great  end,  which  all  farmers  endeavour  after ; 
namely,  to  reap  a  great  advantage  for  a  little 
charge.  I  am  the  firft  that  have  fown  it  in  our 
parts  for  a  drefling,  though  it  has  been  fown  in 
I  Norfolk^  Suffolk,  Surry,    Kent,  and  Berkjbire, 

many  years,  and  is  now  more  and  more  propa- 
gated* As  I  live  twenty-feven  miles  froifc  Lon- 
don, it  is  a  great  expence  to  have  manure  from 
thence;  for  fometimes  foot  is  one  Hulling  a 
buftiel,  fo  that  twenty-five  {hillings  is  the  charge 
of  drefling  a  Tingle  acre  well,  when  two  {hillings 
and  fixpence  will  do  in  French  wheat,  and  yet 
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this  will  kill  weeds  when  foot  will  nourilh  fome ; 
the  wheat  dreffing  will  laft  three  years  *,  when 
the  foot  will  laft  but  two  *  the  one  is  alfo  more 
certain  than  the  other,  for  in  dry  feafons,  the  foot 
by  its  fulphureous  quality  will  burn  up  a  crop 
of  wheat  or  barley  to  a  great  degree,  when  the 
French  wheat  will  remain  a  fure  and  certain  pro- 
moter of  vegetation,  by  its  moift,  hollow,  fer- 
tilifing  nature :  again,  foot,  when  it  is  laid  to  the 
quantity  of  twenty-five  bufhels  on  an  acre,  forces 
fo  vehemently  either  grafs  or  corn,  that,  after 
two  years,  it  leaves  a  poverty  behind  it,  which  this 
is  fo  far  from  doing,  that  it  is  almoft  a  dreffing 
the  third  year,  provided  it  be  a  full  crop  at  firft, 
and  ploughed  in  at  full  bloom,  when  the  {talks 
are  fulleft  of  fap.  . 

This  grain  has  returned  four  or  five  quar- 
ters of  feed  from  one  acre,  which  is  ex- 
cellent for  feeding  hogs  and  poultry.  In  bloom- 
ing time,  when  this  is  to  be  ploughed  in,  it  is  very 
ferviceable  for  fubfifting  cattle  in  a  little  while, 
who  will  tread  it  down,  and  make  it  the  fitter  for 
this  purpofe.  You,  that  drefs  your  land  by  Iheep* 
may  fold  them  in  another  ground,  while  this  is 
provided  for,  and  that  without  any  rifque  of  your 
cattle's  breaking  out,  into  your  neighbour's 


*  This  aifertion  of  Mr.  Ellis's,  is  to  be  doubted* 
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fields,  for  here  is  meat  in  plenty.  So,  when 
your  teams  are  all  bufy,  in  feme  ground  there 
needs  but  one  ploughing,  to  harrow  your  com- 
mon wheat  in,  on  this  French  wheat. 

This  good  piece  of  hufbandry  may  be  per- 
formed to  make  it  anfwer  very  profitable  ends  on 
feveral  accounts :  one  whereof  take  as  follows, 
viz.  In  Norfolk  I  faw  this  done,  the  latter  end 
of  Augufti  where,  when  a  crop  of  French  wheat 
was  juft  in  bloom,  they  with  one  foot-plough 
ploughed  it  in;  and,  with  another,  that  dire&ly 
followed,  they  turned  up  a  fandy  mould  on  the 
firft  layer,  and  made  the  whole  field  appear  in 
one  even  furface  of  fuch  fine  earth.  On  this  they 
forthwith  fowed  two  buftiels  of  rye  on  every 
acre,  and  harrowed  it  in.  The  fame  might  be 
done  with  common  natural  wheat,  if  the  foil  is 
proper  for  it,  and  many  plough  in  French  or 
buck-wheat  for  the  fame  purpofe  of  nourilhing 
a  common  wheat-crop, 

,  —  ~  »-T  - 

CHAP.  XXIX. 
OF  OLD  THATCH. 

THIS  fort  of  drefiing  is  now  found  to  be 
of  good  fervice,  when  put  over  fward,  or 
natural  grafs  land.    In  Billingter  large  common 
meadow,  lying  near  Leigbtcn  in  Bedford/hire^ 
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he  that  has  faved  his  old  thatch,  will  be  fure  to 
lay  it  on  that  part  of  the  ground  belonging  to 
him;  as  foon  as  his  grafs  is  mown  off,  and  expert 
it  to  do  him  great  fervice,  by  lhading  the  roots, 
and  preventing  cows,  hoifes,  and  flieep,  biting 
down  the  after-meath,  or  grafs  too  near  the 
roots,  which,  when  the  latter  fort  in  particular 
do,  it  commonly  affedts  the  next  year's  crop,  to 
the  great  leffening  of  it :  whereas  when  they  lay 
on  a  good  quantity  of  old  thatch,  they  feldom 
fail  of  a  confiderable  crop  the  fucceeding  feafon, 
for,  by  this  means,  they  have  mowed  nine  loads 
off  four  acres,  at  one  mowing-time,  in  this  open 
common  field.  To  this  account,  I  add,  that 
thatch  very  much  hollows  the  ground  by  its 
cover,  and  by  the  worms  pulling  it  in ;  and  thus 
it  lets  the  dews  and  rains  have  the  freer  accefs  to 
the  roots  of  the  grafs,  to  its  great  improve- 
ment. *  .  ' 

 ~  — — , 

CHAP.  XXX. 

r 

OF   THE  COMPARATIVE 
QJJ  ANTITIES. 

ESIDES  the  dung  and  urine  that  the  cattle 
leave  in  the  turnip-ground,  and  after  the 
feed  is  fown,  ftiort  rotten  dung  fhould  be  imme- 
ti'ately  fpread  all  over  it  to  the  quantity  of  fifteen 
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cart  loads  on  each  acre,  at  leaft ;  or  twenty  bufh- 
els  of  foot  fown  over  the  fame  by  the  hand  broad- 
caft,  or  three  or  better  four  cart  loads  of  clay, 
or  wood-afhes,  that  will  contain  m  all  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  bufhels,  reckoning  thirty 
bufhels  to  each  can  load,  to  be  fown  out  of  a 
feed-cot  broad-caft  over  one  acre  of  fuch  new 
fown  wheat  feed:  or  feveqty  bufhels  of  coal- 
afjhcs,  or  twelve  bufhels  of  peat-afhes,  if  they 
are  made  from  *he  beft,  black  ftrong  moor-peat  i 
or  twenty  (or  rather  lefs)  bulhels  of  oiUcake 
powder,  or  forty  or  fifty  bufhels  of  malt-duft; 
one  of  which  powdered  manures  is  to  be  fown  by 
the  hand  out  of  the  feed  cot,  as  foon  as  poffible 
after  the  wheat-feed  is  fown,  for  the  rains  to 
wafh  in  upon  the  corn  5  to  force  on  fuch  a  fpeedy 
growth,  fow  forty  or  fixty  bufhels  of  flaked 
lime  over  the  acre  of  feed,  or  twenty  bufhels  of 
foot,  or  fixty  bulhels  of  coal  or  wood  afhes. 

As  fbon  as  young  coleworts  appear  above 
ground,  fow  over  every  acre  twelve  bufhels 
of  peat  afhes,  or  forty  of  coal  allies,  or 
fixty  of  wood  afhes,  or  twenty  of  foot, 

«  ,   '   —  — - — . 

CHAP,  XXXI, 

OF  MANURING  MEADOWS. 

|N  May,  be  increafing  your  dunghills,  in  order 
JL  %Q  get  them  rotten  and  fine  againft  the  time 
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you  get  your  field  cleared  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
crops  of  graft ;  fome  lay  it  on  after  the  firft  to  in- 
creafe  the  fecond ;  others  not  till  Qffoier,  when  it  is 
fed  bare :  this  fort  of  dunghill  requires  to  be 
turned  often,  mixed  well,  and  rotted  to  the 
higheft  perfe&ion  of  fjnenefs •,  for  the  fmaller  its 
parts  are,  the  better  and  fooner  it  mixes  with  the 
fmall  roots  of  the  grafs,  and  thereby  brings  on 
an  early  cover,  and  that  an  early  mowing,  once 
if  not  twice  in  a  fummer,  and  fhtn  great  bur- 
thens,  as  is  annually  proved  by  the  Edgware  and 
Hendon  men  in  particular,  who  certainly  are  the 
mod  curious  managers  of  a  dunghill  in  this  na- 
tion, and  yet  are  at  a  confiderable  charge  all  the 
fummer,  to  bring  their  London  lay-ftall,  muck, 
and  dung,  and  coal-alhes,  three,  feven,  and  ten 
miles  on  the  wheels,  which  they  moft  carefully 
mix  with  highway  dirt,  mould,  and  fometimcs 
chalk,  and  incorporate  them  fo  often  till  they 
attain  a  moft  exquifjtse  finenefs  agaipft  their 
fpreading  feafons. 

m  .  w    -  -  ■  * 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 
OF   THE   VARIATION  OF 
MANURES. 

Tfl  I S  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  both  mea- 
dow  and  arable  grounds  >  for  in  the  firft 
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it  has  been  proved,  that  by  fowing  aflies  fomp 
years  together,  they  have  lain  at  the  roots,  vior 
lently  drawed  the  gopdnefs  out  of  the  ground, 
and  ii>  time  fo  choaked  the  plants,  that  they  pfpr 
duced  but  very  thin  crops  of  hay.  So  horife- 
dung,  for  the  fame  reafon,  may  be  annually  ap- 
plied,  till  the  ground  will  bear  no  grals.  Arable 
tend  will  alfo  complain,  if  too  frequently  drefled 
with  one  fort  of  manure.  As  for  example,  if 
foot  or  lime  is  ufed  each  on  two  or  three  crops 
together,  the  confequence  will  be  thin  returns  of 
grain ;  a  judicious  farmer  therefore  always  takes 
care  to  change  his  dreflings  as  often  as  he  can  ; 
hence  it  is  that  many  arc  fo  curious  to  mix  earth, 
lime,  and  dung  together,  as  beft  agreeing  in  the 
dung-hill,  and  on  the  ground  afterwards.  Agaiq, 
the  nature  of  manures  is  to  be  conf^ered  for 
their  alternate  application.  Soot,  lime,  and 
aflies  generally  prepuce  a  fhort  thick  grafs  j  dung 
or  fold,  long  grafc ;  for  which  reafons,  dung  or 
fold  fliould  follow  foot,  afhes,  or  lime,  and  4p 
on ;  likewife  where  grafs  on  downs,  or  other  dry 
bottoms,  is  naturally  lhort,  cart-dung  or  the  folfi 
ihould  be  made  ufe  of,  before  the  burning  fort. 
A  gentleman  that  keeps  twelve  hundred  flieeplays 
fo  a  great  ftrefs  on  this  piece  of  hulb^ndry,  th^t 
he  hopes,  by  this  means,  to  have  (heep  worth  fix- 
teen  or  eighteen  ihilling  a  head,  inftead  of  a 
fmaller  fort  of  eight  or  ten  (hillings  value,  which 
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lie  ufed  to  have ;  and  that  by  employing  his  fold 
on  fuch  fhort  grafs,  and  feeding  his  fheep  in  the 
winter  with  ptra  or  other  ftraw  out  of  racks ;  for 
either  hay  or  ftraw,  confumed  in  this  manner, 
warms  the  roots  of  the  grafs,  keeps  off  chills, 
prevents  the  growth  of  mofs,  and,  by  the  worms 
drawing  it  into  the  ground,  becomes  a  fort  of 
under  drefling,  befides  the  improvement  of  the 
dung,  ftale,  and  heat  of  the  fheeps  woolly  bodies. 

But  above  all  other  management,  there  is  an 
abfolute  neceffity  for  making  ufe  of  thefe  dreff- 
ings  alternately,  that  is,  not  only  to  drefs  the 
grain,  grafs,  and  foil  with  a  manure,  but  to  alter 
thefe  fupplies  each  feafon  for  if  I  drefs  my 
wheat  crop  this  time  with  ftable-dung,  the  next 
time  it  fhould  be  with  foot,  and  the  third  time 
with  the  fold,  horn-fhavings,  hogs-hair,  hoofs, 
orfome  other  change,  and  fo  for  any  other  grain, 
&c.  elfe  it  may  be  depended  on,  the  earth  and 
grain  will  be  fatjurated,  and  tired  with  the  repeti- 
tion of  one  and  the  fame  fort,  which  is  often  the 
caufe  of  thin  crops,  and  to  my  knowledge  but 
lightly  regarded  by  fome  ignorant  hufbandmen  ; 
though  to  my  fatisfaftion  I  muft  own  this  profit- 
able^notion  of  late  has  obtained  a  probation  with 
many .  that  formerly  cavilled  with  a  ufeful  tenet 
fn^erly  for  its  being  new ;  for  undoubtedly  dif- 
ferent dreflfings  impregnate  the  ground  with  dif- 
ferent falts  and  fulphurs,  which  oblige  the  roots 
-s!  of 
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of  all  vegetables  that  grow  therein,  to  draw  their 
food  each  time  in  a  various  manner. 

■  ■  ■  1  1  - — - 

* 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

1 

OF   THE   IMPORTANCE  OF 
MANURING, 

TWO  farmers  have  got  eftates  out  of  a 
poor  hungry,  gravelly,  chalky,  earth.— 
They  live  at  this  time  in  Ivingboe  parilh,  which 
is  fo  large  as  to  extend  its  bounds  into  the  very 
low  vale  of  Aykjbury*  and  into  the  very  high 
Cbiltern  country.  It  is  in  this  laft  that  two  far- 
mers live,  who  rent  about  feventy  pounds  a  year 
apiece  one  whereof  is  a  quaker,  and  both  live 
fo  clofe  to  each  other,  that  fome  of  their  lands 
join  •,  and  they  go  on  after  one  way  of  farming 
to  very  great  profit,  for  each  of  them  keeps 
about  three  hundred  flieep  to  fold  on  their  poor 
gravelly,  and  chalky  grounds,  which  they  are 
enabled  to  do  by  the  help  of  Ivingboe  common 
and  their  own  inclofed  fields.  But  this  is  not  all 
by  a  great  deal,  for  thefe  knowing  farmers  carry 
"their  good  management  much  farther,  being  pf 
opinion  that  by  laying  out  the  value  of  a  fingle 
dreffing,  they  get  the  value  of  a  treble  one.  To 
explain  this  will  be  very  eafy,  when  I  make 
known  their  expence  in  buying  large  quantities 
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of  London  foot  every  year,  befides  other  dreffings ; 
for  as  their  farms  lie  thirty  miles  diftant  from 
London,  every  buftiel  of  foot  cofts  more  than 
three-pence  carriage,  which,  with  fix-pence  a 
bufliel  for  the  neat  foot  (provided  it  is  bought  in 
fummer  ^gainft  the  next  fpring)  cpfts  nine-pence 
in  all ;  but  by  the  wqrfe  manager  it  is  bought  in 
January,  February  and  March,  for  eleven  and 
twelve-pence  a  feufhel,  carriage  included,  thoijgk 
it  is  delivered  at  Hempjiead,  two  and  twenty 
miles  from  London,  from  whence  they  fetch  it  in 
their  waggons  or  carts  after  they  have,  the  fame 
day,  delivered  their  corn  tp  be  fold  at  this  great 
market;  fo  that  notwithftanding  this  back 
carriage  of  their  foot,  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
miles  by  the  farmer's  own  team,  aad  paying 
eight-pence  a  fcore  as  we  call  it,  that  is,  for  low- 
ing twenty  bufhels  of  it  over  each  acre,  they 
think  it  well  worth  their  while  to  buy  apd  fow  it 
on  fome  of  their  feveral  forts  of  ground  every 
year  j  which,  with  their  folding,  caufes  their 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley  to  rally  in  the  cold 
pinching  fpring  feafon,  when  other  crops  are 
declining  inftead  of  flourifhing,  that  go  without 
fuch  a  beneficial  warm  afliftance.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  thefe  farmers  buy  rags,  hot* n-lhavings, 
hooves,  cows  and  hogs-hair,  &c.  and  apply  one 
of  them  to  their  hungry  gravelly  ground,  which 
proJpers  moft  of  all  under  the  help  of  thefe  tena-r 
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cious,  durable,  and  tough  dreflings  for,  as  a 
gravelly  foil  is  compofed  in  a  great  meafure  of 
pebbles,  and  very  frnall  Hones,  it  proves  a  fort 
of  ftrainer  or  drainer,  to  powdered  or  other  thin 
dreflings,  which  are  foon  diffolved  or  carried 
down  below  the  roots  of  the  corn,  by  the  repeated 
walhings  of  great  rains,  unlefc  they  join  the  fold 
or  other  drefling  to  them.  In  fliort,  thefc  two 
farmers  have  got  good  eftates,  meerly  by  their 
well  managing  a  feventy  pounds  a  year  farm 
each ;  for,  in  fuch  poor  foils,  a  penny  kept  back 
from  being  laid  out  in  drefling,  is  two-pence  or 
three-pence  loft.  This  plainly  proves  the  abfurd, 
obftinate  old  farmer,  to  be  notorioufly  wrong 
in  the  management  of  his  gravelly  farm,  becaufe 
by  not  drefling  his  wheat  and  barley  crops  fuffi- 
ciently,  his  after  Lent  crops  are  feldom  worth 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  lhillings  an  acre,  and 
fometimes  not  that;  he,  therefore,  fince  his 
farm  is  about  the  bignefs  of  theirs,  fhould  buy 
every  year,  like  them,  fix  hundred  bulhels  of 
London  foot,  befides  other  dreflings,  to  be  a 
compleat  manager  of  fuch  a  hungry  farm ;  and 
then  neither  he  nor  any  other  who  does  the  fame, 
will  ever  come  under  that  great  lofs  which  befel 
a  young  farmer,  about  the  year  1736,  at  Butter- 
mere  in  Wiltjbire^  ten  miles  diftant  from  Newbury 
in  Berkjbire>  who,  being  juft  married,  laid  out 
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rnoft  of  his  wife's  fortune  im  Aoddng  a  large 
chalky  farm,  but  neglefled  very  much  the  dref- 
ling  part  infomuch,  that  after  lowing  forty 
acres  with  oats  in  one  fpritig-farfbn,  he  had  ftich 
a  poor  c*op  in  return,  that  he  thought  them  uoc 
worth  mowings  and,  therefore,  turned  all  his 
horfes  into  them  to  feed,  as  on  So  much  grafs* 
The  confequence  was,  that  he  broke,  I  think, 
the  fame  year,  as  I  was  informed  on  the  fpot 
the  year  following,  when  the  landlord  of  the 
fame  farm  was  obliged  to  take  it  into  his  owd 
hands.  This  particular  cafe,  as  well  as  the  con* 
fideration  of  feveral  others,  leads  me  to  praife 
the  moft  excellent  method  of  purchafing  ckefr 
fings  from  London.  ■  ;  * 

This  alfo  declares  the  folly  of  thofe  who  hire 
farms,  and,  at  $he  fame  time,  tre  jncapable  to 
give  the  land  its  due  manuring;  however, 
whether  it  is  want  of  knowledge,  a  willing  mind* 
or  ability,  the  deficiency  will  furely  be  a  lofe  to 
the  occupier  ;  accordingly,  I  have  known  able 
perfons  run  out  confiderable  fums  of  money  in 
farming,  for  want  of  a  right  notion  of  the  value 
of  manures  and  draftings.  Others  begin  at  the 
wrong  end  of  farming,  and  allow  themfelves  in 
great  expences,  to  ereft  needlefs  new  buildings 
Or  adorn  old  ones;  make  large  gardens,  fifh- 
ponds,  vifto's,  &c.  at  the  fame  time  neglefting 
the  improvement  of  their  land,  that  ought  to  be 
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firft  remembered  to  be  duly  aflifted  with  ptoper 
manure4,  ihat  would  by  them  produce,; and  be- 
come a  fort  of  fund  to  anfwer  a  number  of  con- 
tingcnt  dug*. 

-  Soot  we  flioot  down  in  our  fields  in  a  round 
pecked  heap,  againft  next  fpringv  when  we  fovv 
it  ower  our  wheat ;  and  which^  in  the  mean  time, 
by  being  rhuidted  round,  and  a  little  ftraw  laid 
on  its  top,  will  teep  free  from  damage  of  all 
weathers. '  The  trotters,  hooves,  and  horn- 
fcavings  may  be  Roughed  in  at  the  firft  ftirree- 
time  in  thi&^tibztth,  and  aniwer  extremely  well 
for  fc vera!  years  after.  But  the  rags,  hair,  and 
kather-fliavings  fhould  be  ploughfed  in  at  wheat 
fdwing-tinie^  as  the  afhes  are  to  be  fown  out  of 
the  hand  on  wheat,  clover,  famfoine,  and  natural 
grafs,  in  December.  Now  all  thefe,  and  more, 
we  Hertford/hire  farmers  make  ufe  of,  as  we  are 
an  inland  county  and  abound  with  many  forts  of 
foils ;  and  I  believe  I  may  afluredly  vouch  it, 
that  he  who  rents  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  or 
more,  pounds  a  year,  and  does  not  make  ufe  of 
fome  of  thefe  manures  and  dreffings  for  his  mea- 
dow or  ploughed  grounds,  cannot  get  money  in 
any  confiderable  degree,  notwithftanding  the 
conveniency  of  commons  for  his  fheep,  and  other 
home  advantages.  For  a  proof,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, of  this,  there  are  three  farms  within  two 
miles  of  my  houfe  that  join  together,  and  rented 
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by  three  fcveral  tenants,  called  Wardsy  whofe 
foils  are  loams*  chalks,  and  gravels  I  fay,  here 
they  often  lay  out  the  value  of  an  ordinary  crop 
in  London  manures,  before  they  can  obtain  a  good 
one.  Indeed,  when  a  very  dry  fpring  and  fum- 
mer  happen,  they  are  liable  to  lofe  money  inftead 
of  getting  it,  by  the  burning  quality  of  thefe 
dreflings ;  but  when  they  are  attended  with  fuffi- 
cient  moifture,  they  commonly  have  double 
crops  to  what  their  neighbours  have,  who  made 
ufe  of  none  of  thefe  auxiliary  helps ;  for  though 
the  former  are  fubjeft  to  lbme  fatal  incidents,  by 
weather  and  infe&s,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  no 
farmers  in  our  parts  get  more  money,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  farms,  than  thefe  do,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  lands  are  of  the  poorer  forts. 
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BOOK  III. 
OF  TILLAGE. 

* 

CHAPTER  I. 
OE  PLOUGHING. 

IN  vale  ploughing,  ridging  up  is  done  by  be* 
ginning  in  the  middle  of  a  half  land,  or  half 
acre  (in  which  fafliion  moft  of  their  vale  grounds 
lie,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  carrying  off 
the  water)  with  the  foot  plough,  which,  the  firft 
time  of  fallowing,  fills  in  the  great  middle  thorough 
that  was  left  when  the  laft  grain  was  fowed 
thereon,  by  drawing  the  plough  up  and  down 
each  fide  of  the  middle  of  the  land,  till  the  half 
acre  is  all  ploughed.  In  this  mode  all  their 
ground  is  ploughed  till  they  fow  their  grain,  and 
then  they  alter. 

m  Cafting  down  is  only  done  the  laft  time  when 
they  fow  their  feed,  by  beginning  at  each  out- 
fide  of  the  half  acre,  and  ploughing  every  tho- 
:  Vol.  I.  K  rough 
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rough  down,  till  they  come  to  the  middle,  when 
they  leave  a  large  thorough,  wide  enough  for  a 
fingle  horfe  to  go  along  without  offending  the 
corn,  if  it  is  not  too  high. 

For  wheat  they  begin  to  plough  or  fallow  up 
the  bean  ftubble  in  April  for  the  firft  time,  and 
harrow  it  down  before  they  plough  it  again, 
which  is  all  the  harrowing  they  give  their  wheat 
land;  then  about  Midfummer  they  plough  ic 
again,  and  let  it  lie  till  the  middle  of  September^ 
when  they  plough  and  few  the  laft  time  for  good  ; 
but  the  more  induftrious  man  will  give  his  wheat 
land  a  fallow  in  April*  and  two  (lirrees  between 
that  and  fowing  time,  fo  that  in  all  there  will  be 
four  ploughings.  Now  the  fallow  ploughing  is 
performed  by  ridging  up,  and  fo  i*  all  th«  two 
ftirrees  after  the  feme  fafhioni  but  the  laft 
ploughing  is  done  by  calling  down  the  land,  fo 
that  they  harrow  but  once^  and  that  is  after  the 
firft  ploughing ;  and  at  laft  they  leave  a  large 
thorough  in  the  middle,  unlefe  it  be  in.  a  very 
tow  wet  piece  of  ground,  which  fome  always 
ridge  up,  the  better  to  keep  it  dry. 

Eor.  barley  they  plough  the  bean  ftpbbk  fcuc 
or  five  times  in  all.  The  firft  ploughing  is  begun 
in  Aprik  for  they  fay,  Better  */r  April  yjp*  tb$& 
a  Mayrfo/,  which  often  makes  the  fluggard  put 
forward  to  get  his  ground  ploughed  in  that 
month ;  then  they  harrow  itc  before  they  plough 
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it  a  fcfioii^  time,  which  is.  about  Mfdfummer  ; 
and  at  Alhglkntidt  they  plough  it  a  third  time* 
and  l*t  it  He  till  Afer^,  wheri  they  plough  and; 
fpw  for  gpod.  Here  theft  is  one  fallow  and  tw« 
ftirree*,  that  are  done  by  ridging  up«.  and  tbr 
fourth  time  by  c^ftjng  down  and  lowing  ;  feme 
of  the  beffc  fort  will  give  it  a  fellow;  and  three 
itirrees  before  they  fow  ift 

For  beans  they  give  the  ^rheat  or  barky  flub-. 
ble  only  one  ploughing;  by  calling  down  the 
land,  and  harrow  after  lowing,  which  feme  do 
prefently,  others  not  till  the  beans  appear;  this 
is  ufually  done  at  Candlemas^  according  to  the 
rhyming  proverb,  At  Candlemas  it  is  time 
to  few  beans  in  the  clay  . 

Peas  are  done  after  the  fame  manner,  but 
fomething  later* 

thiltern  flo^ghing. 

Thechilterri  farmer's  conditioii  varies  mucH 
from  him  in  the  vale,  and  particularly  as  to  hit 
ploughs ;  for  as  the  vale  man  ufes  but  orie  fort, 
the  chikern-man  is  obliged  to  occupy  no  lefs 
than  three  feveral  forts ;  and  they  are  the  fallow- 
plough,  pea-ftitch,  or  fcent-feed  plough,  and 
wheat*feed  plough,  befides  the  ricceffary  occafion 
there  is  fometimes  for  the  foot  plough,  the  Jbntr 
ijb  broad-board  plough,  the  creeper,  and  the 
fwing  plough. 
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At  Carrington*  near  Dunftable,  on  their  high? 
clay  ground,  they  fow  all  they  can  in  ftitches 
t6  keep  the  corn  dry,  for  in  thefe  the  roots  are' 
more  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  fo  in  gravels 
ahd  chalks,  they  more  frequently  than  formerly 
run  upon  the  ftitch,  becauie,  in  all  foils,  it  faves 
the  rains  and  dreflings  better  than  the  broad- 
land  ;  for  as  the  rains  fall  on  the  ftitch,  it  wafties 
from  the  upper  part  downward,,  by  which  the 
goddnefs  gradually  defcends  on  the  fides  and 
lower  parts,  till  it  comes  into  the  gutter  between 
the  ftitches,  and  there  meets  with  the  bottom 
root :  and  of  ftitches,  the  lefler  one  is  accounted 
beft  in  the  clays  and  loams,  becaufe  it  lies  more 
fharp  and  open,  for  the  reception  of  thofe  bene- 
fits that  the  kind  feafons  afford.  This  way  has 
got  into  fuch  efteem  at  that  place  and  Kenfwortb> 
that  feveral  there  fow  their  oats  in  ftitches,  by 
firft  boutkig  up  the  land  in  November,  and  in 
February  or  March  they  fow  their  oats_  in  four 
thorough  ftitches,  by  a  man's  following  the 
plough  and  ftraining  them  into  the  thoroughs. 
But  in  gravels  and  chalks  their  ftitches  are  fome— 
thing  broader  than  in  the  clays  and  loams,  as 
being  drier  foils,  and  are  commonly  made  k  the 
rate  of  eleven  to  two  poles  length,  which,  ami 
other  ploughings,  I  lhall  defcribe  as  follows,  viz. 
-Broad-land  ploughing  is  what  is  ofteneft  done 
both  in  vale  and  chiltern  of  any  other,  and  is 
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commonly  the  firft  operation  that  as  performed 
oo  a  ftubble  of  corn  or  lay  of  grafs,  with  either 
the  fallow  or  foot-plough's  being  drawjr*  as  clofc 
as  can  be  on  the  grouad,  aiid  turning  tb$:  Iwtii 
thorough  by  thorough  into  a  flat  even,  fhape 
and  form.  This  ipethod  being  eafieft  for  the 
horfes,  at  the  firft  breaking  up  of  the  ground, 
commonly  precedes  and  makes  .way.  for,  ,  that  of 
touting,  four  thoroughing,  and  hacking,  &c. 
and  is  called  clean  ploughing. 

Bouting,  pr  boating  up,  is  a  hatf  ploughing  of 
the  ground,  by  making  a  fingle .  ftitch  either 
from  off  broad-lahds  dr  wheat  flitches ;  it  is 
done  as  the  firft  fallow  about  Albollontide7  to 
prepare  wheat  Hitches  for  fowing  of  barley  or 
peas,  by  making  one  thorough,  which  raifes  a 
foiall  ridge  of  earth ;  then,  at  near  a  foot  diftance, 
another  in  like  manner;  both  thefe  together  ber 
come  one  ridge  or  bout,  and  is  very  proper  for 
giving  the  froft  an  opportunity  to  kill  the  weeds, 
and  fwfceien  the  ground.  Next  time  is  the  mid- 
dle of  February  *  when  they  bout  it  down,  and 
harrow  it  plain  crofs-wife,  where  it  lies  perhaps  a 
fortnight,  dunging  it  all  over;  then  they  plough 
k  into  broad-lands  and  harrow  in  barley.*  This 
Routing  is  alfo  done  by  ploughin  g  two  thoroughs 
off  a  barley  ftubble  at  Albollontide^  within  a  foot 
of  each  other,  that  makes  a  ridge  or  bout  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  peas,  wh  ich  is  to  lie  till 
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the  itoiddle  c£  Ftbruaty*  when  the  bout  fc  to  be 
harrdwed  down  *  *nd  at  the  beginning  of  te&rtb 
they  pjough  it  the  fame  way  as  it  lay  before,  into 
four-thoroughs,  which  they  faw  by  (training  in 
the  peas,  and  harrow  it  diredtty  down,  fioutmg 
is  aHb  performed  in  fummer,  by  firft  ploughing 
&ft  oat  ftubbk  into  broad-lands,  in  the  month 
of  April,  which  is  called  fallowing  them  in  June ; 
that  muft  be  harrowed  plain,  and  ploughed  into 
bouts  that  may  lie  till  a  month  after,  when  it  is 
to  be  ploughed  up  again,  which  will  clean  plough 
that  ground  that  was  not  broke  the  laft  time,  by 
Tunning  the  plough  this  time  backward  and  for-, 
ward  through  the  middle  of  the  ridge-or  bout,  this 
will  raife  another  ridge  that  will  lie  dirta&ty  upon 
that  which  was  a  thorough  before  \  then  a  fort- 
night or  month  before  the  ground  is  fowed,  it 
Tiiay  be  either  back-bouted  or  thoroughed  down, 
and  harrowed  acrofe  direfbly,  when  it  is  in  right 
order, to  fow  wheat  in  itkehes. 

Bouting  down  is  done  by  making  a  {hallow 
thorough  on  each  fide  of  the  ridge  of  the  bout, 
whereby  a  fleeving,  or  a  narrow  thin  ridge  re- 
inaiirt  in  the  middle  this  is  done  on  purpofe 
for  the  harrows  to  pull  down,  as  they  are  drawn 
acrofs  the  land  to  level  the  ground,  by  preparing 
it  for  the  laft  ploughing  and  fowing  of  wheat. 
This  is  alfo  called  back-bouting. 

Thbroughing  down  is  a  wsork  fometimes  dime 
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inftead  of  bduting-down,  or  back-bouting,  by 
drawing  the  wheel  fallow  plough  only  once  deeply 
through  the  very  ridge  of  a  bout  or  ftitch,  and 
laying  it  in  order  for  the  harrows,  that  will,  by 
^rawing  them  acrofs,  Jevel  the  ground  ready  for 
ploughing  and  fowing  of  wheat ;  and  it  is  per- 
formed as  well  as  the  bouting-down  according  as 
]the  earth  requires;  for  jf  it  is  ydry  fine  and  looie, 
then  thoroughing  down,  as  it  is  lefs  trouble,  will 
be  fufficient  j  but  if  it  is  not  in  quite  good  order, 
then  back-bouting  is  the  more  neceflary,  by  rea- 
son it  fines  the  ground  fomething  more. 

FouMhorough  is  performed  by  the  wheel  fal- 
low plough,  when  the  ground  has  been  the  time 
before  fallowed  into  broad-lands,  and  harrowed 
plain  5  this  then  is  inftead  of  a  ftirree,  and  will 
jweeten  the  ground  to  an  admirable  degree  in  the 
fummcr  againft  the  wheat  feafon,  which  fbme 
harrow,  and  fome  do  nop,  before  the  next 
ploughing,  and  that  is  bouting  up  thefe  ftitches, 
which  is  the  third  ploughing ;  the  fourth  is  tho- 
roughing  down,  and  harrowing  plain ;  then  it 
is  ready  for  fowing  wheat  in  thefe  four-thorough 
flitches,  with  the  wheat -feed  wheel  plough. 
This  is  not  quite  clean  ploughing,  yet  is  reckoned 
the  very  next  to  it,  becaufe  this  way  brings  the 
earth  under  an  expeditious  finenefs  and  fweetnefs, 
by  reafon  it  breaks  and  expofes  moft  part  of  it 
fo  the  fun  and  air,  by  Jts  higher  fituation  than 
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the  broad-land ;  for  by  this  mode  the  land  is 
raifed  beyond  its  common  level,  and  thereby  can 
better  difcharge  the  fugging  wets  that  often,  by 
their  long  lying  on  the  clays  and  loams,  four  the 
land;  this  way  is  done  by  drawing  the  fallow 
plough  backward  and  forward,  till  four-thoroughs 
are  made  almoft  clofe  together,  which  is  a  fort 
of  ridging  up ;  beginning  firft  with  one  of  the 
uppermoft  thoroughs,  then  almoft  clofe  to  that 
another  thorough,  whofe  earth  will  join  that 
which  came  out  of  the  firft ;  then  on  each  fide  of 
them  another  thorough  muft  be  made  as  before, 
which  will  compleat  a  four-thoroughed  ftitch. 
This  is  a  fomething  more  tedious  operation  than 
the  broad-land,  but  generally  fufficiently  pays 
for  both  time  and  trouble.  The  wheat  ftitch 
lies  very  apropos  for  this  work,  and  is  often  at 
Alhollontide  ploughed  into  four-thoroughs,  that 
remain  fo  till  the  next  fpring,  when  they  harrow 
it  down,  and  plough  it  again  into  the  fame  four- 
thorough  ftitch,  in  which  they  ftrain  their  peas, 
with  the  wheel-pea  ftitch-plough. 

Hacking  or  combing  may  be  called  a  cleau 
ploughing ;  if  the  ground  is  fine  when  this  is 
done,  and  the  ploughman  leaves  not  too  great 
a  kicker,  for  this  way  is  commonly  the  laft  oper- 
ation but  one,  juft  before  they  plough  for  good 
to  fow  wheat,  barley,  and  turnips  :  it  is  done  on 
broad-lands  by  making  a  thorough  with  the  faU 
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low  wheel  plough,  and  making  another  fo  dole 
that  it  throws  in  that  earth  that  firft  came  out, 
and  fills  up  the  thorough  again  ;  then  they  fome- 
times  leave  a  fmall  bit  of  ground,  which  they  call 
a  kicker  or  fleeving,  and  then  make  another 
thorough,  and  fo  proceed,  by  throwing  that  in 
again  as  they  did  the  firft.  This  way  is  a  prodi- 
gious fweetener  of  the  ground,  and  tears  it  all  to 
pieces  with  the  help  of  the  harrows  that  dire&ly 
fucceed  this  ploughing ;  then  the  next  and  laft 
ploughing  is  dqne  acrofs  the  land,  which  ftiU 
a<dds  to  the  finenefs  of  the  tilth. 

Thefe  feyeral  different  ways  are  of  very  great 
Hioment  in  getting  ground  into  order  for  the 
reception  of  the  feed,  which  is  the  main  art  of 
farming,  elfe  the  weed  and  fournefs  of  the 
grounds  are  apt  to  become  mafter ;  and  as  the 
farmer  is  obliged  to  keep  feafons  in  ploughings 
and  fowing,  he  hereby  has  an  opportunity  to 
get  ground  fweet  and  clean  by  a  fkilful  method 
in  a  confined  time,  which  otherwife  perhaps 
could  not  be  done,  as  often  is  vifible  in  grounds 
of  turnips  that  are  eat  off  by  Alhollontide^  Cbrijt- 
masy  or  Candlemas.  Thefe  times  call  for  various 
jnanagements ;  if  at  the  firft  two,  then  the  earth 
fliould  be  bouted  up  and  let  lain  till  the  middle 
of  February^  when  it  fhould  be  back-bouted  or 
thoroughed  down,  and  harrowed  level;  then  it  is 
ready  for  the  laft  ploughing  into  broad-lands,  the 
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crofs  way  of  the  former,  and  fit  for  harrowing  in 
of  barley.  But  if  at  Candlemas  the  turnips  are 
ieaten  off,  then  they  often  hack  the  land,  and  let 
it  lie  to  fweeten  till  the  firft  of  March,  when  they 
harrow  it  plain,  aftd  lb  let  it  remain  till  the  mid- 
dle of  that  month,  and  then  they  plough  it  acrols 
and  harrow  in  barley. 

Others,  again,  at  Albollontide  Or  Cbrrftmas, 
1  will  plough  it  into  four-thorough  ditches,  which 
will  much  better  fweeten  the  Und  and  kill  the 
weeds,  than  broad-land  ploughing ;  this  they  let 
lie  till  Candlemas,  when  they  bout  it  up,  and  at 
the  firft  of  March  back-bout  it  down,  harrow  it 
well,  and  is  then  ready  to  fow  a  fortnight  after 
fcy  ploughing  acroft. 

Thefe  are  certainly  much  the  beft  ways  if  timfe 
will  allow  after  the  turnips  are  eaten  Of  >  for 
broad-land  ploughing,  in  winter  6\  lprih£  efpe, 
daily,  has  been  the  eaufe  and  ruin  of  forfre  crops, 
it  being  only  a  turning  the  ground  topfey-turvey ; 
the  twitch  and  weeds  are  not  fd  foon  killed  a$ 
Vrhep  the  land  is  more  laid  open;  for  in  this  way, 
as  I  take  it,  the  earth  is  but  half  expofed,  when 
boutirtg  or  hacking  ctoes  it  at  leaft  three  parts 
in  four,  and  keeps  the  land  dryer  and  more  tq 
fhe  fun  and  air. 

But  when  the  turnips  are  ^aten  off  late,  and 
Opportunity  won't  admit  of  plurality  of  plough- 
ings,  then  they  give  it  but  one  ploughing  iq 
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fcfottd-krtds,  and  harrow  ih  the  barley  or  wheat, 
becaufethelheeps-dungby  a  thin  pioughingv  litrs 
jtift  uhder  the  barley  for  it  to  root  into,  andhavfc 
the  fudden  benefit  thereof;  this  is  reckoned  « 
fill**  Way  than  two  broad-land  ploughings,  by 
reafon  this  being  often  a  wet  feafon.;  the  danger 
of  a  double  ploughing  is,  that  if  it  IhouW  raiii 
*fter  the  firft  ploughihg,  it  will  bake  the  earth 
down,  and  never  be  fine;  but  Jf  a 'dry  fine  timb 
follows,  then  jt  is  better  than  one,  and  the  firft 
ploughing  muft  be  deeper  than  the  fecond  tp 
tufn  up  again  the  rtieeps-dung. 

A  farmer  was  at  plough  in  a  fnowy  rime,  and 
having  a  great  deal  to  do,  would  go  on,  and 
ploughed  in  fnow  as  it  fell :  thfe  xonfequence 
was,  that,  as  he  was  then  fowing  peafe,  the 
Miy-weed  came  fo  thick  Up,  afterwards,  that 
there  Was  no  peafe,  only  a  thetfch  appeared  here 
and  there,  that  happened  to  be  fowled  among 
?he  field  peafe:  but  tliis  was  the  Jefter  da- 
mage, for  the  ground  was  made  fo  four  by 
ploughing  in  the  fnow,  that  it  did  not  tome  to 
kfelf,  that  is,  the  farmer  did  not  get  it  into  a 
fine  fweet  tilth  again  till  the  feventh  year.  An- 
other farmer  would  plough  his  ground  while  the 
fnow  lay  on  it,  and  came  Qff  in  the  fame  manner ; 
for  fnow,  wjien  mixed  with  the  earth  by  th£ 
plough,  lies  a  confiderable  time  in  it  before  it  is 
iMblvfcd,  and  in  that  time  it  becomes  a  fort  of 
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cement,  and. ferves  to  make  the  ground  cling 
together  and  increafc  its  fo^ir  quality,  to  the 
great  damage  of  fucceeding  crops  of  graii). 
Beficles  which,  in  cafe  frofty  and  chilly  wet  wea- 
ther happen  for  fome  time  afterwards,  the  very 
next  crop  of  peafe,  oats,  or  barley,  will  be  cer- 
tainly a  very  poor  one becaufe  when  the  roots 
are  chilled  ajid  ftarved  by  cold,  above  and 
below,  there  remains  little  hopes  of  fuccefe. 

Next  to  ploughing  ground  in  a  fnowy  feafon, 
^toing  the  fame  in  wet  weather  is  likewife  of  per- 
nicious confequence  to  the  farmer ;  for  although  it 
is  not  fo  bad  altogether  as  the  former,  yet  when 
a  journey  at  plough  is  performed  in  a  great  rain, 
it  will  prove  bad  enough  to  him,  becaufe  all 
clays,  ftifF  loams,  and  gravels,  will  be  fo  bound 
apd  clofed,  that  at  the  next  ploughing  the  far- 
mer may  depend  on  finding  his  ground  pretty 
well  furnilhed  with  weeds,  and  ploughed  up  iq 
blocks  as  we  call  it,  that  is,  fo  clotty  and  rough, 
that  it  will  be  little  or  nothing  the  better  for  the 
firft  ploughing. 

I  am  owner  of  an  inciofed  field,  whofe  foil  is  a 
gravelly  loam,  that  is  fo  apt  to  run  into  a  con- 
fidence, like  the  batter  of  a  pan- cake,  in  cafe  a 
great  rain  falls  in  the  time  of  ploughing  it,  or 
prefently  after,  that  we  are  forced  to  take  fpecial 
care  to  put  off  ploughing  it,  when  there  is  reafon 

fufpeft  a  great  rain  would  attend  4iie  pperar 
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tion:  but,  in  loofe,  fliort,  chalky  loik,  there  is 
not  that  neceffity  for  fuch  extraordinary  care, 
becaufe  thefe  do  not  fuffer  damage  like  the 
others. 

A  man  lived  at  Higb-Jlreet  Green>  in  Hert- 
fordjbire,  and  kept  but  two  horfes  m  all  for 
ploughing  the  litde  land  he  was  owner  of.  Thefe 
being  not  able  to  draw  the  plough  deep  enough, 
to  extirpate  the  roots  of  weeds,  and  to  give  the 
efcrth  a  fine  loofe  bottom  for  the  roots  of  corn  to 
enter  ealily ;  his  ground  feldom  returned  above 
half  crops,  which  fo  impoverifhed  him,  that  he 
was  forced  to  fell  fome  of  his  land :  accordingly 
he  fold  a  field  of  eight  acres,  which  after  the 
buyer  had  ploughed  it  with  a  ftrong  team  of 
horfes,  and  made  the  Ihare  of  the  two-wheel 
fallow  plough  enter  deep  into  the  ground,  it 
turned  up  fuch  a  frelh  parcel  of  earth,  that  he 
had  forty  buftiels  of  wheat  from  off  one  acre,  the 
very  firft  crop,  that,  when  the  whole  was  fold, 
the  fum  amounted  to  near  the  value  of  the  land. 
Thefe  are  plain  inftances  of  the  great  advantages 
attending  the  true  knowledge  of  ^ploughing 
ground  in  the  right  manner. 

On  the  farm  before  mentioned,  it  was  ufual 
for  the  former  tenant  to  give  ftrict  orders  to  his 
ploughman  to  plough  an  acre  and  a  half  at  one 
journey,  or  in  one  day,  before  he  came  home  j 
accordingly  the  ploughman  did,  but  then  he  was 
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forced:  to  {dough  large  thoroughs,  with  his  widft 
fet:  broad-bo*rd:  wheel  fallow-plough,  which 
^very  tim$  turned  ajmoft  fixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  wide  of  earth,  and  which,  indeed,  fliould 
have  been  rather  turned  at  twice,  for  then  the 
ground  would  have  been  fo  broke,  that  weed* 
would  have  had  lefs  power  to  grow  and  increafc 
This  mifmanagement  broke  the  farmer,  and  had 
like  to  have  done  another  near  Rickmanfwortb^. 
but  his  eyes  got  open  juft  in  time  for,  as  foon  a& 
he  was  fenfible  of  his  error,  he  took  in  his  fallow-, 
plough  narrower,  and  faved  himfelf  from  thafc 
ruin  which  otherwife  muft  have  come  upon  him. 
For  fuch  ploughing  not  only  keeps  the  land  four 
and  hard,  but  gives  weeds  a  foundation  to  breed, 
and  grow  luxuriant  \  hecaufe,  in  four  hard; 
grounds,  the  roots  of  corn  cannot  ftrikp  in  their 
thready  fine  fibres,  with  that  freedom  and  eale  a* 
are  requifite  to  maintain  them  in  a  thriving  cojn 
ditioji ;  and  wheji  corn  is  ftunted,  weeds  will 
certainly  grow  predominant;  and  then  follow* 
the  great  charge  of  employing  a  number  of 
weedcrs  a  long  time*  to  the  damage  of  the  corn, 
and  the  impoverifhing  of  the  fajiper.  But  the 
.fuccgeding  farmer,  wi&  his  foot-pecked  ft  are- 
plough,  ploughed  the  ground  (as  I  faid  before) 
ii>t$  very  narrow  thoroughs,  by  which  he  laid  the 
la$d  evener  and  better*  than  the  firft  tenant  did 
Wtfk  hte  whfd  faUpw-plough  j  fp  that,  he  fpwe4. 
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his  grain  in  a  fine,  loofe  earth,  that  caufed  it  tp 
grow  apace,  and  out-run  the  weeds,  to  his  grear. 
advantage- 
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TH I S  is  an  ancient  Virgilian  piece  of  hut 
bandry,  mod  neceflary  to  be  performed 
in  Aprily  both  on  Vale  and  Chiltern  corn- 
grounds,  whether  they  be  barley,  peas,  or  bean$, 
&c.  for  th$  feveral  reafons  following,  Firft,  to  ' 
fecure  then)  from  the  deftruftive  Aug.  Secondly* 
to  prevent  the  damage  of  long  and  violent 
droughts-  Thirdly,  to  nourifh  the  corn-roots  ^ 
and  Fourthly,  to  make  them  (land  faft.  Firft* 
to  fecure  a  crop  of  corn  from  the  Aug.  The  Aug, 
or  naked  fnail,  though  a  fmall  infedt,  is  the  moll 
mHchicvous  of  all  others  to  corn-crops,  elpecif 
ally  to  that  of  peas  ;  for  thefc  arc  the  moit 
natural  and  mod  delicious  food  of  all  the  fidd 
kind  to  them,  and  therefore  they  remain  feeding 
op  them  longer  than  any  other,  for  the  Aug, 
attacks  the  peas  from  their  infant  grpwth  tilt 
they  are  in  pod  ;  and  it  i$  on  this  account  that 
a  farmer,  in  the  random  way  of  fowing  peas,,  can- 
apt  be  fure  of  a  full  crop  of  them,  till  they  are 
part,  the  flyg'sppwer  of  hurling  thej»;  whicji 
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keeps  many  farmers  under  a  panic  apprehenfion 
of  the  lofs  of  their  pea-crops,  or  fome  part  of 
them,  by  this  ravenous  infeft    for  the  rapine  of 
this  fmall  creature  is  committed  (^liefly  in  wet, 
warm  weather,    that  frequently  happens  the 
month  of  Aprils  which  affifts  the  Aug  not  only  in 
its  vigorous  feeding,  but  likewife  in  its  breeding, 
by  laying  its  fmall  eggs  in  little  cells,  under  clots 
of  earth ;  and  when  the  weather  is  thus  favourable 
to  the  breed  of  this  flimy  infeft,  their  increafe  in 
a  fmall  field  is  infinite,  and  endures  years  toge- 
ther, if  the  feafons  are  mild :  that  is  to  fay,  if 
a  wet,  warm  fummer  and  a  mild  winter  fucceed 
each  other,  then  the  Aug  remains  in  fafety,  and 
keeps  his  poffeflion  till  the  next  fpring  time, 
when  he  is  ready  for  renewing  his  wonted  rapine. 
But  in  cafe  a  very  hard  winter  happens,  then  the 
farmer  ftands  a  hopeful  chance  of  being  delivered 
from  thofe  his  arch  enemies,  who,  although  they 
lie  too  deep  for  being  deftroyed  by  the  tines  of 
common  harrows,  yet  a  fevcre  and  long  froft 
will  fometimes  penetrate  into  their  beds,  or  cells, 
and  there  deftroy  both  them  and  their  eggs,  as  it 
happened  to  them  in  the  winter  1739,  and  in 'the 
Ijpring  1740,  which  was  fuch  a  hard  and  long 
froft,  that  it  rived,  or  fplit,  many  oaken  trees,' 
or  rather  burfted  them,  by  fwelling  their  fap  into 
an  icy  fubftance,  and  at  the  fame  time,  entered 
the  earth  fo  deep  as  to  kill  moft  of.  the  fnail  or. 
'    -  Aug 
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Aug  tribe,  common  worms,  darrs,  and  canker- 
worms,  infomuch  that  our  crops  of  corn  have 
hardly  fuffered  by  them  to  this  day.  But  when 
thefe  infedts  live  in  great  numbers,  in  Weather" 
fuitable  to  their  nature,  they  become  the  greateft 
field  peft  of  all  living  creatures,  by  annoying, 
and  fometimes  ruining  corn,  turnips,  artificial 
grades,  and  other  vegetables,  both  in  gardens 
and  fields ;  and  what  very  much  chagrihes  the 
farmer  is,  that  he  cannot  deftroy  them  with  all 
the  art  he  is  mafter  of.  Lime,  indeed,  will  do  a 
great  deal  towards  it,  but  it  will  not  fully  anfwer 
his  purpofe;  for,  if  to-day  he  fows  his  lime  over 
a  young  crop  of  peas,  turnips,  &c.  perhaps  the 
fame  night  or  next  day,  great  part  of  its  efficacy 
may  be  loft  by  the  fall  of  great  rains :  or,  if  a 
courfe  of  dry  weather  Ihould  fucceed,  then  very 
likely  the  lime  will  ferve  to  burn  up  the  infant 
fprouting  grain,  as  young  turnips,  clover,  flax, 
wold,  peas,  and  other  green  tender  vegetables : 
and  if  he  fows  foot  inftead  of  lime,  or  tobacco- 
duft  over  them,  he  may  chance  to  lhare  the  fame 
fate;  and  fo  of  any  other  hot  powdered  manure. 
Wherefore,  to  prevent  thefe  deftru&ive  mifchiefs, 
as  well  as  the  farmer  can,  he  makes  ufe  of  the 
common  wooden  roll,  eight  feet  long,  fixed  in  a 
frame,  and  drawn  by  one  or  more  horfes :  the 
hindmoft  being  fattened  in  a  pair  of  wooden  fliaftsy 
for  the  more  fteady  drawing,  and  turning  it  at 
Vol.  Iv  the 
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the  land's  end,  and  bringing  it  through  narrow 
gate-ways,  that  lead  from  one  field  to  another. 

Here  we  roll  the  corn  that  lies  in  broad-lands, 
and  in  ridges,  commonly  twice  in  a  place,  to 
crulh  down  and  kill  the  Aug ;  and,  for  doing 
this  work  the  more  effeftually,  a  good  huftmnd- 
man  will  begin  to  roll  his  ground  at  peep  of 
day,  for  drawing  the  roll  along  the  lands,  while 
thefe  infedts  are  in  their  high  feeding;  for,  if 
he  defers  this  work  later  in  the  morning,  the  Aug 
(efpecially  if  the  weather  is  dry)  will  quit  the  fur- 
face,  and  creep  into  the  lower  earth  for  flickering 
themfelves,  and  lying  fafe  from  accidents.  This 
caution,  therefore,  ought  to  be  well  regarded  by 
all  concerned  in  rolling  of  corn-crops,  for  one 
hour's  time  in  the  fore -part  of  the  morning,  is  bet- 
ter than  three  afterwards,  for  killing  (lugs,  by  the 
prefiure  of  the  heavy  wooden  roll.  Secondly,  the 
roll  ought  to  be  made  ufe  of  to  prevent  the  damage 
of  long  droughts,  which  may  prove  fatal  to  crops 
of  corn,  by  drying  and  parching  their  roots> 
while  they  are  in  their  infancy  ;  becaufe  then  the 
fun  and  air  has  free  accefs  to  them,  and,  being 
ih  their  thready  condition  of  growth,  the  heats 
may  very  eafily  enter,  dry  the  earth  about  themy 
and  do  that  mifchicf,  which,  perhaps,  caft  never 
be  recovered.  Now,  to  prevent  this,  a  good 
farmer,  in  due  time,  will  roll  his  horfe-beans< 
his  thetches,  his  peas,  his  barley,  or  other  crops, 
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that  generally  want  rolling  in  this  month,  by 
cruftiing  down,  and  laying  even,  the  clotty  earth 
on  the  furface;  which,  though  it  did  fome  good 
before,  by  breaking  off  the  gufts  of  cold  winds 
from  the  corn-roots,  yet  now  becomes  necefiary 
to  break  them  down,  by  the  preflure  of  the  roll, 
for  laying  the  furface  level,  for  the  operation  of 
the  fcithe  hereafter,  and  for  ihading  and  flicker- 
ing them  from  the  power  of  long  and  dry  hot 
feafons.  Thirdly,  by  crufliing  down  the  clotty 
part  of  the  furface  with  this  wooden  roll,  and 
laying  it  even,  the  corn-roots  receive  a  fort  of 
fecond  drefling;  for,  when  the  earth  is  thus 
fqueezed  about  them,  the  rains  will  wafh  out  its 
faline  quality  on  them,  nourifh  them  all  the  fum- 
mer  after,  and  by  this  means  affift  a  fcanty  ma- 
nure, that  was  laid  over  the  crop  at  fowing-time, 
and  further  increafe  the  fertile  effefts  of  a  rich 
one:  as  is  obvious  to  all  farmers,  who  praftife 
the  good  hulbandry  of  ufing  the  roll  in  this 
manner;  and  more  efpecially  fo,  if  a  dripping 
fummer  fucceeds  this  profitable  work,  for  then 
we  feldom  fail*  by  this  means,  to  fee  our  crops 
grow  and  flourifh  in  large  ftalks,  pods,  and  ean% 
that  give  us  the  greateft  hopes  of  enjoying  a 
plentiful  harveft.  The  contrary  effefts  of  this, 
management  are  eafily  perceived,  when  it  lb 
happens,  that  a  farmer  is  put  by  his  intention 
of  rolling  his  corn  in  due  time,  as  it  now  and 
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then  happens  to  be  his  cafe,  by  the  fall  of  heavy 
and  long  rains,  that  hinder  his  doing  this  work  ; 
for  if  he  was  to  roll  his  corn  in  fuch  weather 
the  horfes  feet  would  be  apt  to  ftolch,  crulh 
down,  and  bruife,  or  bury  many  of  the  corn- 
ftalks,  or  blades,  to  the  utter  fpoiling  of  fome 
of  them;  therefore  it  muft  be  dry  weather,  when- 
ever this  work  is  performed.  But,  if  this  hap- 
pinefs  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  before  the  ftalk  and 
blade  are  got  too  old  for  the  purpofe,  then  the 
rolling-part  had  far  better  be  let  alone,  and  the 
farmer  remain  content  to  fee  the  want  of  that 
he  cannot  have-,  which,  very  probably,  will 
caufe  him  the  fight  of  a  languifhing  crop  of  corn. 
Fourthly  and  laftly,  by  rolling  corn,  the  clotty 
furface  of  the  earth  is  fo  fattened  on,  and  about 
its  roots,  as  to  enable  the  ftalks  to  ftand  ered, 
for  receiving  the  benign  benefits  of  the  fun,  air, 
and  rain,  in  perfection,  for,  when  they  grow  in 
this  pofture,  the  fua  and  air  have  a  free  paffage 
between  their  many  upright  ftalks,  that  thus 
ferve  to  ripen  them  with  the  greater  expedition, 
becaufe  the  aerial,  warm  influences  have  room  to 
harden  them,  and  caufe  the  ftalks  and  ears  to 
perform  their  regular  and  fafe  bloflbming,  and 
blooming,  without  which  there  can  no  right, 
full  crops  of  corn  be  reafonably  expe&ed ,  for, 
when  the  ftalks  of  corn  are,  by  heavy  rains,  ftrong 
winds*  and  for  want  of  polling  the  ground* 
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forced  to  fall  down,  fuch  crops  cannot  enjoy  a 
right  bloflbming,  or  blooming  and  then,  I  am 
fare,  they  cannot  be  well  corned. 

Again,  there  is  this  caution  alfo  to  be  obferved 
in  the  rolling  of  corn  where  barley,  or  Other  grain, 
has  not  been  rolled  before  fpindling  time,  in  (hould, 
by  no  means,  be  rolled  then;  for,  if  this  was  to 
be  done,  it  may,  perhaps,  bring  on  the  lofs  of  ak 
moft  a  whole  crop  of  corn,  becaufe,  if  its  (talks 
are  got  fo  ftrong  as  to  grow  upright  in  a  tolerable 
height,  and  the  roller  be  then  drawn  over  them, 
it  will  confequently  fqueeze  them  to  that  degree 
as'  to  make  them  bleed,  as  we  call  it ;  that  is, 
it  will  bruife  them  fo  as  to  force  out  part  of  their 
fap ;  and  then,  as  the  green  (talks  lofe  that  vital 
part  which  (hould  nonrifh  and  carry  on  their 
growth,  they  muft  be  (turned,  if  not'  killed. 
And  although  one  would  think  this  cafe  needs 
no  advice  to  caution  againft  it,  yet  I  have  known 
fome  topping  farmers  commit  this  egregious 
miftake,  to  their  great  damage,  without  per- 
ceiving their  folly,  till  it  was  too  late,  and  fome 
not  at  all ;  for,  being  ignorant  of  the  damage 
that  fuch  late  rolling  may  caufe,  when  they  fee  a 
barley-crop  ftunted,  they  are  apt  to  impute  it  tq 
a  wrong  caufe,  and  not  to  the  right  one,  of  the  late 
rolling  of  their  corn  in  its  fpindling  condition. 
I  knew  a  yeoman,  who  was  owner  of  a  hundred 
g  year,  a  fine  farmer,  that  was  brought  up  to 
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hufbandry  bufinefs  all  his  life,  be  guilty  of  this  very 
miftake ;  who  went  on  committing  it  year  after 
year,  till  at  laft  he  had  fo  much  carnage  done,  by 
rolling  his  barley  at  an  unfeafonable  growth,  as 
opened  his  eyes,  caufed  him  to  perceive  his  error, 
and  become  his  own  monitor,  as  well  as  to  other 
farmers for  he  frankly  owned  he  had  afted 
wrong  in  rolling  his  barley  (in  particular)  too  late, 
even  when  it  had  arrived  to  its  fpindling  condition. 

On    chalky,    fandy  and   loamy  grounds, 
we  Cbiltern  farmers  do  not  always  employ  the 
roll,  when  they  are  under  a  wheat-crop    it  is 
feldom  done,  but  when  we  apprehend  fuch 
grounds  may  fuffer  by  frofts,  wets,  winds  and 
heats :  in  this  cafe,  many  do  roll  their  wheat- 
crops,  whether  it  is  fown  in  ridges,  or  in  broad- 
lands,  and  this  either  in  Oftober,  or  November % 
or  in  January i  February,  or  March ;  for  the  roll 
muft  never  be  employed,  where  the  wheat  is  on 
a  fpindling  ftalk  \  if  it  is,  it  is  fix  to  one  odds, 
but  it  fpoils  the  crop,  by  bruifing  the  ftalks : 
no,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  it  muft  be  done  before 
the  wheat  is  on  the  fpindle ;  and  when  it  is  done, 
it  may  be  drawn,  the  length  way,  over  the 
ridges,  or  crofs  them,  as  the  wetnefs  or  drynefs 
of  the  ground  indicates.  So  barley  ground  muft 
be  rolled  with  difcretion ;  for,  if  a  farmer  fliould 
roll  his  barley,  when  it  juft  appears  above  the 
earth,  he  may  ruin  his  crop  by  it,  as  many  have 
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done,  and  do  to  this  day,  through  their  igno- 
rance :  for  it  is  plain,  that  if  a  barley-field  was 
to  be  rolled,  when  the  barley  is  but  juft  above 
ground,  the  clots  of  earth,  that  the  roll  would 
break,  fpread,  and  crufh  down  on  the  infant 
barley-ftalks,  or  fpires,  would  fmother  and  kill 
piany  of  them,  fo  that  they  never  could  flioot 
more  and  then  the  ignorant  farmer,  that  over- 
looks the  caufe,  complains  of  the  lofs  of  great 
part  of  his  barley-crop,  falfly  imputing  it  to  the 
deftruftion  of  frofts,  chills  of  wets,  or  worms, 
&c.  when  the  true  original  caufe  is  his  rolling 
the  barley  crop  too  foon,  and  fmothering  the 
young  fprouting  fpires  or  blades;  wherefore,  a 
prudential  farmer  will  not  roll  his  barley-crop, 
till  it  is  two  or  three  inches  high,  at  lead  :  for 
then,  if  a  clot  break  on  fuch  a  long  blade,  the 
root,  by  this  time,  h^s  got  fuch  hold  of  the  earth, 
as  to  be  able  to  repufh  out  fuch  a  blade  again,  and 
carry  on  its  growth,  with  the  greater  vigour,  by 
means  of  fuch  a  timely  rolling.  But,  even  here, 
it  requires  a  particular  caution  j  a  particular  one 
I  fay  indeed,  for  if  a  medium  is  not  obferved  be- 
tween the  pwo  extremes  of  rolling  barley  too  loon 
or  too  late,  the  farmer  may  equally  fufFer  on 
either  account. 

In  Hertford/hire^  and  in  moll  Chihern  coun- 
tries, the  rolling  of  $orn  lands  is  fo  neceffary, 
$at  though  a  farmer  may  plough  his  ground,  as 
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it  ought  to  be  ploughed,  drefs  it,  and  fow  it  in 
a  workman-like  manner  yet*  if  after  it  is  fown 
with  corn,  this  operation  of  rolling  the  ground 
is  not  performed,  he  may  lofe  great  part  of  his 
crop  for  want  of  it :  to  prove  which,  I  have 
firft  to  fay,  that,  where  a  chalky  foil  is  fown 
with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  peafe,  either  in  the 
jtwo-bout-ridge  form,  or  in  broad-lands,  this 
earth  will  be  in  fuch  a  loofe  texture  of  parts,  as 
to  let  either  the  f roft,  the  fun's  heat,  or  the  cold 
air,  or  the  wafhing  rains,  too  freely  to  the  roots 
qf  the  corn,  and  very  likely  do  the  corn  crop  a 
great  damage.  Now  rolling  fuch  ground  is  the 
only  remedy,  to  prevent  thefe  mifchiefs  ;  becaufe 
the  weight  of  the  roll  clofes  the  chalky,  porous 
furface,  and  fo  binds  it,  as  to  let  thefe  extremi- 
ties of  weather  to  the  roots  of  the  cqrn  in  a 
gradual  degree;  and  yet,  for  all  the  farmer's 
precautions,  and  diligent  endeavours  on  thefe 
accounts,  the  power  of  frofts,  winds,  and  heats 
fometimes  overcomes  all  his  art,  and  hurts  his 
crops':  for  example,  in  the  great  froft  of  1739- 
40,  all  thofe  chalky  lands,  that  lay  moft  expofed 
to  the  north  and  eaft  winds,  were  fo  fliattered 
by  the  frofts  and  winds,  that  the  farmer  had 
hardly  his  feed  again,  in  return  for  what  he  had 
fown  for  a  wheat  crop ;  becaufe  the  frofts,  in 
the  firft  place,  loofened  the  top  earth  fo  much, 
as  to  give  the  winds  an  opportunity  to  blow  it 
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from  many  of  the  corn  roots,  and  then  the  frofts 
got  fuch  an  eafy  accefs  to  them,  as  to  kill  moft 
of  them ;  and  this,  notwithftanding  the  benefit 
that  the  rolling  part  communicated  to  the  corn 
*  prop.    If  then  rolling  the  corn  ground  will  not 
fecure  the  roots  of  the  grain,  from  the  power  of 
extreme  frofts,  winds,  heats,  and  rains;  how 
much  lefs  will  it  be  able  to  withftand  thefe 
violences  of  weather,  if  fuch  ground  was  not 
rolled  and  clofed  at  all.    Therefore,  the  farmer 
that  does  not  roll  his  corn  ground  after  fowing, 
will,  in  courfe,  fuffer  a  great  lofs;  and  the 
more,  if  thefe  extremities  of  weather  happen  to 
be  very  violent.    Thus,  in  fandy  lands,  wheat 
is  the  moft  expofed  of  all  other  grain,  to  the 
fury  of  frofts,  winds,  rains,  and  heats ;  becaufe 
this,  as  well  as  chalky  foils,  is  the  loofeft  of 
earths.    Indeed,  where  a  fand  is  of  fuch  very 
loofe  parts,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  the  growth 
of  wheat,  the  danger  is  not  fo  much  in  Lent 
graii},  by  reafon  it  is  fowed  in  Merck,  or  April, 
^nd  generally  free  of  the  damage  of  frofts :  but, 
as  wheap  lies  all  the  winter  abroad,  it  often 
fufFers,  in  thefe  two  fores  of  foils,  beyond  all 
other  grain.    And  th,e  moft  of  all,  where  a 
farmer  fows  thefe  foils  of  chulky,  or  fandy  loams, 
with  wh^at,  without  any  dreffing  or  rolling; 
for  then  the  extremities  of  weather  feldom  fail 
of  deftroying  moft  part  of  fqch  a  crop?  either  in 
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winter,  by  frofts,  cold  winds,  and  rains,  or  in 
fummer,  by  the  violent  heats  of  a  long  dry 
time.  In  this  cafe,  dreffing  and  rolling  the  land 
ftand  the  farmer's  great  friend,  becaufe  the  dref- 
fing enables  the  wheat  roots  to  take  ftrong  hold 
of  the  ground,  and  the  rolling  helps  further  to 
fallen  the  earth  about  them,  and  keep  out  thefe 
aerial  violences.  Therefore,  whether  it  be  a 
wheat,  or  Lent -crop,  that  is  fet  on  thefe  foils, 
rolling  is  one  main  prefervative  of  fuch  a  crop. 
And  where  the  wheat  is  fown  in  two  or  three- 
bout  ridges,  in  thefe  earths,  the  farmer^  that  he. 
may  the  more  effectually  clofe  the  top  and  fide 
furfaces  of  fuch  ridges,  draws  his  nine  feet  long 
wooden  roll  athwart  or  crofs  thefe  ridges, 
whereby  near  three  parts  of  the  land  in  four  are 
polled.  Some  therefore  roll  their  chalky,  fandy, 
and  loamy  corn  grounds,  quickly  after  their 
being  fown  others,  not  till  January,  February^ 
March,  or  April,  fearing  the  fatal  effefts  of 
March  winds,  more  than  frofts;  for,  if  thefe 
blow  the  earth  from  the  roots,  they  are  expofed 
not  only  to  the  frofts,  that  may  happen  in  March% 
April,  and  May,  but  alio,  if  they  mifs  being 
hurt  by  them,  the  heats  may  ftill  dry  them,  fo 
as  to  make  them  produce  a  bad  crop.  For  the 
prevention  of  which,  in  our  Chiltern  country  of 
Hertford/hire,  we  feldom  fail  to  roll  our  horfeT 
bean  and  peas  crops,  as  well  as  barley  and  oat 
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crops,  after  the  corn-heads  have  (hewn  themfelves 
above  ground.  When  beans  are  about  an  inch 
or  two  high,  we  draw  the  roll  over  them  to 
clofe  the  furface,  and  new  mould  up  their  ftalks  5 
which  adds  a  fertility  to  their  growth,  as  well  as 
helps  to  keep  out  frofts,  wets,  and  heats,  frotfl 
doing  them  much  harm. 
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BOOK  IV. 
Of  the  CULTURE  of  WHEAT. 

CHAPTER  I. 
OF  PLOUGHING  FOR  WHEAT. 

A Farmer,  famed  for  his  (kill,  loft  many 
acres  of  wheat  in  1 740,  by  fowing  it  in 
ftitches,  or  two  bout  lands,  on  a  chalky  foil,  that 
lay  to  a  northern  afpeft,  which  gave  this  wind, 
with  the  help  of  long  frofts,  an  opportunity  to 
crumble  and  blow  away  this  loofe  earth  from 
the  wheat  roots,  and  ruined  the  crop.  How- 
ever, as  experience  is  the  beft  fchoolmafter,  it 
taught  him  to  fow  his  wheat,  for  1741,  in 
broad  lands  in  fuch  light  land.  When  he  was 
a%ed,  Why  he  fowed  his  wheat  in  flitches  in  a 
chalk  ?  he  anfwered,  he  ufed  to  have  good  crops 
by  it,  but  he  found  an  a^teratiQn  to  his  coft  thi$ 
year. 

About  the  Hyde,  there  is  a  clay  boN 
tpm,  $nd  a  ftiff  loam  at  top.    They  fallow 
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with   the   fwing-plough,   by  laying  two  of 
their  fize-lands  into  one,  which  then  contain 
eight   bouts.    At  the   firft  ftirree-time,  they 
plough  in  the  fame  manner.    At  the  third 
ploughing,  they  fill  in  thoroughs,  and  plough 
a-crofs  into  broad-lands;  and  if  the  ground  is 
very  four,  they  plough  it  a  fecond  time,  then 
fill  in  the  thoroughs,  and  harrow  all  plain ;  and, 
the  fifth  time,  they  plough  and  fow  wheat  in 
four-bout  fize-lands ;  here  they  feldom  fow  any 
other  grain  than  wheat  and  horfe-beans. 
'    A  ten-acre  inclosed  field  afforded  a  difmal 
fight,  being  thought  to  contain  no  more  wheat 
than  would  grow  on  one  rood,  or  half  an  acre, 
of  land  well  planted.    The  reafon  was  allowed 
to  be,  that  this  farmer  gave  the  ground,  which 
was  a  clay  mixed  with  gravel,  •  only  one  plough- 
ing in  April*  and  another  in  September ;  in  which 
fpace  of  time,  the  knot,  or  couch-grafe,  and 
other  weeds  had  fo  taken  it,  that  the  foil  got 
very  foul  and  four.    Notwithftanding  this,  our 
bad  hufbandman  ploughed  in  his  wheat-feed  in 
four- thorough  ftitches,  or  two-bout  lands,  that 
had  been  well  drefTed  all  the  fummer  before  with 
the  fold,  and  in  the  fpring  following  with  foot ; 
but  all  was  near  loft  for  want  of  ploughing  the 
land  oftener,  as  was  apparent  by  the  feed's  being 
bound  in,  and  not  able  to  put  its  blade  through 
fuch  tenacious  glebe  -9  which  Ihews  the  excellency 
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of  the  plough's  life,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  reduce 
fuch  furly  foils  into  a  powdered  ftate,  and  make 
them  give  room  to  their  fixed  falts  to  aft  and 
nourifh  the  vegetables :  and  fo  great  is  the  power 
of  this  inftrument,  in  this  refpeft,  that  a  piece 
of  ground,  well  ploughed  at  fcveral  times,  and 
got  thereby  into  a  fine  tilth,  fhall,  without  any 
other  help,  bring  forward  a  much  better  crop 
of  wheat,  than  a  half-ploughed  four  tilth  double 
dreflcd,  whereof  this  very  example  is  a  fufficient 
proof. 

In  order  to  get  the  ground  in  a  readinefs  for* 
fowing  it  with  wheat,  about  the  beginning  of* 
Oftober*  they  fallow  it  up  in  Aprils  and  com- 
monly by  ploughing  two  of  their  four  bout  lands 
into  one at  the  firft  ftirree-time,  they  plough 
this  one  bout  land,  arid  another  fuch,  into  one 
broad-land ;  at  the  fecond  ftirree-time  they  hack  it 
athwart,  and  next  harrow  all  plain:  then,  at 
the  fourth  or  laft  ploughing,  they  fprain  and 
plough  in  their  wheat-feed  in  three  or  four  bout 
lands*  the  way  the  drain  lies,  leaving  two  water 
thoroughs  by  moulding  up  the  earth  out  of  them 
to  the  two  bout  lands,  and  little  or  no  feed  iri 
them  i  and  thus  it  is  that  they  lay  up  their  we* 
land  high  and  dry,  and  leave,  at  the  fame  time, 
a  large  paflage  for  floods  of  water  to  run  quickly 
off.  But  to  be  more  particular  in  my  account  of 
improving  thefe  flat,  four,  heavy,  and  wet 
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earths,  by  a  new  method  of  ploughing,  I  have 
this  notion  to  advance,  that,  in  a  dry  feafon  in 
fummer-time,  two  horfes  may  be  put  a-breaft 
and  one  or  two  length-ways  before,  to  draw  the 
fwing-plough ;  or,  if  they  have  an  iron  cock 
with  notches  at  the  end  of  the  beam  of  their 
plough,  or  what  fome  call  notch-geers,  they  may 
plough  with  horfes  all  in  length  a-crofs  their 
broad- lands •,  that  is,  after  they  have  ploughed 
three  or  four  of  their  fmall  lands  together  into 
one  broad-land,  and  fo  throughout  the  field,  they 
may,  after  harrowing  all  plain,  plough  their 
ground  a-crofs  into  fingle  bouts,  which  is  what 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  full  half  ploughing  of  the 
earth.  The  next  time,  it  is  to  be  bouted  off  the 
laft  bouts-,  then  run  the  plough  through  the 
middle  of  each  bout,  which  will  almoft  level  the 
whole  land,  and  then  it  is  all  ploughed  and 
broke  i  which,  when  harrowed,  is  fit  to  be 
ploughed  a-crofs  into  three  or  four  bout  lands* 
and  to  have  wheat  feed  fown  in  the  fame.  This 
is  a  much  better  way  to  get  their  ground  into  a 
fine  fweet  tilth  than  is  commonly  pra&ifed  at 
prefent,  and  exceeds  all  flat  and  other  of  their 
ridge-ploughings  for  fo  it  is,  that  thefe  farmers 
ftand  in  the  greateft  need  of  any  item,  that  may 
be  ferviceable  to  inftru<5t  them,  how  they  may 
get  their  ground  fine  and  fweet,  becaufe,  with- 
out thefe  qualifications,  they  have  not  much  rea- 
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fon  to  hope  for  a  full  crop  of  wheat.  But,  inftead  * 
of  fingle  bouting  up  their  ground,  they  plough 
it,  by  way  of  hacking,  once  in  a  fummer ;  which, 
indeed,  is  a  fort  of  twice  ftirring  or  ploughing  * 
the  earth,  but  it  does  not  break  and  fweeten.it,  J| 
nor  kill  the  weeds,  like  fingle  bouting  it.  If 
thefe  Mtddlefex  farmers  can  enjoy  a  dry  plough- 
ing feafon,  and  plough  their  ground,  after  the 
manner  I  have  directed,  they  need  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  burning    the  couch-grafs 
that  their  four  and  clung  fallow  land  pro- 
duces, every  year,  in  abundance  in  many 
places  i  nor  likewife  at  the  great  charges  "of 
weeding  their  grounds,  in  the  lpring  time,  when 
they  are  forced  to  employ  many  hands  to  get  the 
weeds  out  of  their  wheat,  peafe,  barley  and 
beans;  not  only  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
wheat  by  the  tread  of  the  weeders,  but  otherways,  ) 
to  their  great  lofs,  for  I  have  known  it  coft  one 
of  their  middling  farmers  ten  pounds  in  one  year  [ 
to  clear  the  fields  of  weeds.    But  this  is  not  all 
that  I  have  to  obferve  on  the  negligence  of  many  v 
of  thefe  Middlefcx  farmers  ;  there  is  another  main 
fault  that  more  or  lefs  of  them,  every  year,  juftly  , 
deferve  to  be  upbraided  with ;  and  that  is,  their  ! 
fallowing  their  ftiff  clayey  lands  fo  late  as  in  May, 
which  is  as  great  a  mifmanagement  in  thefe  far-  T 
mers,  as  it  would  be  for  the  other  fort  of  far-  , 
mers,  whofe  land  is  a  raftiy  gravel,  or  a  light 
fand,  to  plough  it  too  foon   for  one  ploughing, 
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in  fuch  light  earth,  docs  generally  as  much  feiw 
vice  as  two  or  three  in  a  much  ftiffer  foil ;  fo 
great  a  difference  is  there  in  the  knowledge  of 
farming.    For  example,  if  I  was  fo  plough  up 
my  fmall  pebbly,  ralhy,  gravelly  field  the  begin- 
ning of  Aprils  and  plough  it  four  or  five  times, 
the  fame  fummer,  for  lowing  wheat    and  alfo> 
if  frequent  rains  ftiould  happen  in  that  time* 
great  part  of  that  little  mould  that  lies  between 
the  fmall  ftones,  might,  perhaps,  be  wafhed 
a  confiderable  way  down,  to  the  impoverifhment 
of  the  next  fucceeding  crop  of  this  valuable 
grain,  becaufe  the  bottom  of  this  foil  is  of  fo 
loofe  a  texture,  as  to  give  a  very  eafy  paflage  to 
rains,  for  carrying  down  much  of  its  beft  earth. 
But  it  is  not  fo  with  thofe  ftiffer  lands,  which  lie 
fo  flat  and  wet,  that  to  my  certain  knowledge* 
fome  of  them  Could  not  be  got  into  a  fine  and 
fweet  tilth  in  a  whole  fummer,  though  they  were 
ploughed,  early  and  late,  five  feveral  times  in 
that  fpace.    Nay,  I  may  affirm  with  afiiirance* 
that  many  fields,  even  in  our  Cbiltern  country, 
whofe  foils  were  of  the  ftiff  forts,  but  lay  much 
more  commodious  for  a  quick  drying  than  thofc 
in  MiddlefeXi  could  not  be  got  into  a  fweet  and  fine 
tilth  in  a  whole  fummer,  notwithftanding  all  the  art 
and  labour  that  were  ufed  to  obtain  the  fame;  and 
then  follow  the  loffes  which  commonly  attend  the 
lowing  of  wheat-feed  in  rough  twitchy,  and  four 
Vol.  I.  M  tilth- 
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tilth-eafths;  as,  the  burying  of  z  great  deal  of 
the  feed,  fo  as  never  to  come  up,  the  exceffive 
thinrtefs  of  a  crop,  a  poor,  fmall,  d  windling  ear 
and  kernel,  and  the  great  charge  of  cutting  out 
weeds  from  the  corn,  that  fuch  ground  feldom, 
if  ever,  fails  of  being  the  occafion  of,  But  the 
damage  does  not  end  here  ;  I  muft  alfo  obferve, 
that,  when  fuch  a  four  tilth  produces  a  thin 
poor  crop  of  wheat,  the  fame  ground  is  more 
than  ordinarily  exhaufted  by  the  growth  of  * 
weeds,  that  infallibly  grow  up  where  corn  does 
not.  On  the  contrary*  where  a  full  crop  of 
wheat  is,  there  the  weed  is  overcome,  and*  being 
prevented  from  growing,  the  bulk  and  cover  of 
the  crop  keep  in  the  fpirit  of  the  earthy  becaufe 
the  fun,  here,  cannot  exhale  it,  nor  force  the 
breed  and  growth  of  weeds,  but  will  fo  hollow  the 
ground,  that  one  ploughing,  next  time,  will 
prove  ai  good,  and  go  as  far,  as  two  or  three 
would,  if  a  thin,  poor  crop  of  wheat  had  grown 
qn  the  fame* 

The  perform  I  here  write  of*  lives  about  a 
mile  diftant  from  my  houfe,  has  the  reputation  of 
an  excellent  hufbandman,  and  juftly  deferves  this 
charafter  in  many  refpefts*,  but,  in  this  I  am 
about  mentioning,  he  does  not,  becaufe  he  gene- 
rally lays  too  much  dung  on  his  ground,  for  a 
wheat  crop  efpecially,  which  caufes  the  land 
to  be  fo     1ow,  as  not  to  be  ftiff  enough  to 
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keep  up  the  wheat,  when  it  is  in  its  green  ear; 
and  when  it  thus  falls  down,  the  fap  is  checked 
in  its  free  afcent;  and  the  kernels  thereby  pre- 
vented from  arriving  at  a  full  maturity  and  big- 
nefs  :  which  is  a  plain  proof  that  land  may  be 
made  too  rich  as  well  as  too  poor,  for  getting 
a  full  crop  of  wheat  or  other  grain  on  it  for  if 
a  hungry,  binding*  gravelly,  loamy  foil  (as  this 
man's  is)  may  be  thus  damaged  by  an  indifcreet 
dreffing  it  with  dung*  iritire  rich  learns  may  be 
fooner  brotight  into  fuch  a  prejudicial  condition* 
by  the  fame  ill  management. 

Thefe  lines,  then*  may  juftly  upbraid  all  thofc 
farmers*  who  feldom,  or  neter,  employ  anjr 
other  drafting  than  dung,  and  are  fo  indifcreet* 
as  to  ufe  it  direftly  out  of  the  farm  yard,  for  nou- 
rilhing  a  wheat  crop;  as,  to  my  knowledge* 
many  do,  both  fen  Vale  and  Cbiltern  countries* 
and  thereby  intur  the  damage  of  fmutty  of 
pepper-wheat,  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  the 
fournefe  df  their  ground.  But  they  are  certainly 
the  beft  huft>andmen  who  firft  clamp  and  rot 
their  duftg,  and  lay  it  on  for  improving  a 
bean-crop*  and  not  dire&ly  for  a  wheat-crop : 
where  wheat  is  fown  in  December";  and  the  wea- 
ther is  not  too  wet  or  fnowy,  and  the  ground 
will  admit  of  it,  a  flock  of  fheep,  with  a  rack 
bf  wheat,  or  bean,  pea,  or  thetch-ftraw,  or  hay, 
Iffill  do  great  fervice,  by  feeding  them  in  the  fold 
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.  for  their  more  plentiful  dunging,  and  keeping 
them  in  health :  but  barley,  or  oat-ftraw,  in  parti- 
cular, is  to  be  avoided  for  this  purpofe  becauft 
thefe  are  apt  to  ftied  their  kernels,  and  ftain  the 
wheat*  by  their  taking  root  among  it ;  and  then 
it  would  be  the  farmer's  great  lofs,  who  muft  fell 
a  fack  of  fuch  ftained  wheat,  for  a  (hilling  or  two 
lefs,  than  if  it  was  clear  from  fuch  foil.  In  fhorr, 
by  thus  folding  on  new-fown  wheat,  it  will  caufe 
it,  in  a  great  degree,  to  refift  winds  and  wets, 
and  very  much  preferve  it  againft  that  lofs, 
which  generally  happens  to  the  farmer*  when  his 
wheat  falls  down,  and  is  laid  before  harveft ; 
force  the  worms  to  quit  their  living  near  the  fur*, 
face,  and  gnawing  the  roots  of  wheat ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  by  the  tread  of  the  fheep,  it  will 
be  fo  fattened  and  clofed,  that  the  field  fowl$ 
cannot  come  at  it  to  devour  the  feed,  nor  the 
frofts  to  damage  it.  The  third  way  is  done  by 
rotten*  fliort,  ftable-dung,  ploughed  into  the 
ground  at  the  very  laft  ploughing  of  all,  when 
the  wheat  feed  is  fown  this  is  a  good  way  in 
one  refpeft,  efpecially  where  the  wheat  is 
fown  in  two,  three,  or  four  bout-lands  becaufe, 
by  this  way  of  ploughing  and  fowing,  the 
plough  mixes  the  dung  and  lays  it  fo  mixed  with 
the  earth,  in  a  very  regular  manner,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  feed's  growth,  which  here  is 
kept  warm  by  the  dung,  and  very  much  defended 
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againft  the  damage  of  great  winds,  hard  frofts, 
and  violent  rains :  but  then  there  is  this  inconve- 
nience attending  it,  the  dung  which  naturally  is 
of  a  hot  and  mouldy  nature,  is  apt  to  heat,  can- 
ker, and  fpoil  or  damage  the  wheat  feed,  to  the 
breeding  of  fmutty  or  pepper-wheat :  yet,  as  pre- 
judicial as  this  is,  it  is  more  pradtifed  by  the 
Hertford/hire  farmers,  than  any  other  I  ever  met 
with :  accordingly,  I  believe,  I  may  venture  to 
affirm  it  for  a  truth,  that  we,  in  the  weftern  parts 
of  Hertford/hire,  fuffer  as  much,  or  more,  than 
farmers  do  in  other  countries,  by  this  old  peiV 
nicious  cuftom  of  laying  on  our  rotten  dung, 
jpft  before  we  plough  and  fow  our  ground  witfy  , 
wheat.    And  this,  in  a  great  meafure,  I  prove, 
by  what  I  have  been  an  ey£->vitnefs  pf,  in  other 
parts  of  England.    In  Kent,  and  EJfex\  to  avoid 
thi*  ill  "piece  of  hufbandry,  they  mix  their  dung 
with  mould,  and  fmall  chalk,  or  lime,  early  in- 
the  fummer,  againft  wheat  fealbn ;  which  gives 
them  an  opportunity  of  turning  their  one  great 
heap,  and  mixing  its  fertile  ingredients  tQgether 
more  than  once    fo  that,  in  time,  they  become 
incorporated  into  fine  minute  parts,  free  from 
that  mouldy  heat,  which,  as  I  faid,  dung  alone 
is  fubjedt  to.    And,  thus,  they  not  only  pre- 
vent thefe  difafters,  but  make  fuch  manure  go  a 
great  way  further  in  the  fertilizing  their  wheat- 
crop,  becaufe  it  mixes  with  almoft  all  parts  of 
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the  earth.    Others  think  even  this  too  great  a 
hazard,  and  fear,  if  they  lay  their  dung  on  their* 
wheat-land  the  fame  year  they  fowit,  that  it  will 
heat  and  canker  their  wheat  feed,  to  the  breeding 
of  fmutty  and  pepper  wheat.    And  therefore* 
they  make  a  compoft  or  a  great  heap  with  feveral 
materials,  which  they  lay  on  their  land,  whep 
they  fow  it  with  oats,  barley,  or  beans ;  fo 
that  in  the  following  year,  when  they  fow  the 
fame  ground  with  wheat,  they  are  pretty  fure  of: 
being  delivered  from  thefe  two  misfortunes. 
This  they  do  in  fome  parts  of  EJJ'ex,  near  the 
town  of  Barfy,  in  that  part  of  Hertford/hire  next 
Efex,  and  in  feveral  other  places.    In  Norfolk^ 
Surry*  &c.  they  lime  their  wheat-land;  in 
Hampjhirc,  Cbejhire*  &c.  they  marie  it ;  in  Wilt- 
fldre,  &c.  they  drefs  their  wheat-ground  with  a 
white  manure   in  Cambridge/hire*  &c.  they  lay 
on  oil-cake  powder,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Hert- 
fordjhirej  they  make  ufc  of  foot,  horn-lhavings, 
rags,  fljeeps-trotters,  cows  and  hogs  hair  and 
hooves,  &c.  ftriving  as  much  as  they  can,  to 
drefs  their  wheat-ground  with  any  thing  but 
dung,  and  laying  that  on  their  meadow,  or  bar- 
ley, oat,  or  bean-land  *  by  which  they  avoid 
the  great  damage  that  naked  dung  often  brings 
their  wheat-crop  under.    The  fourth  way  is 
done,  by  laying  long  dung  over  wheat.  This 
praftice,  as  I  laid  before,  is  chiefly  done 
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through  neceffity,  when  the  farmer  has  not 
hid  dung  enough  by  him  in  the  former  part 
of  the  year  to  drefs  his  wheat-land  with,  and 
therefore  is  glad  to  do  it  now,  with  that  he  makes 
by  his  ftable,  his  hog-flye,  or  his  cow-houfe. 
If  by  the  firft,  it  highly  concerns  his  intereft  to 
make  his  ftable-dung,  as  I  have  obferved,  from 
the  feed  of  wheat,  bean,  or  pea-ftraw,  or  hay, 
and  lay  it  under  cover,  that  the  rains  may  not 
walh  out  its  virtue \  and  then,  when  frofty  wea* 
ther  happens  that  he  can  draw  it  on  and  fpread 
it  over  his  wheat,  it  will  do  great  fervice.  My 
way,  in  this  refpe&of  management,  is  thus  5  I  lay 
fuch  ftable-dung,  both  Jorjg  and  fhort  together, 
under  cover,  as  it  is  carried  out  of  my  ftable  5 
and,  as  I  increafe  the  heap,  my  boy  throws  the 
chamber-pot  over  every  part  of  it,  which  very 
much  helps  to  rot  and  enrich  it,  and  caufe  it  to 
do  great  fervice  to  the  wheatrcrop  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  But  to  this  great  conveniency,  I  mu(^ 
tack  the  account  of  an  inconveniency  attending 
the  laying  on  of  long  dung  on  wheat ;  and  that 
is,  that  fuch  long  dung  fhould  never  be  laid  oq 
wheat  after  December,  becaufe,  by  the  length 
of  the  ftraw,  it  will  be  apt  to  fmother  the  young  * 
blades  of  the  wheat,  and  thus  do  more  harm  than 
good.  I  fhould  have  faid  that  the  blades  of 
wheat  in  January^  or  afterwards,  commonly  get 
fuch  a  length  and  bignefc,  as  to  cover  mod,  or 
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all  the  ground  •>  and  then,  if  fuch  long  dung  is 
laid  over  them,  it  will  be  apt  to  make  them  look; 
yellow,  and  perhaps  kill  many  of  them ;  but  by- 
laying   jt   on   before,  in  the  infant  growth 
of  the  wheat,  it  will  not  only  greatly  nourilh  it 
by  the  help  of  rains,  which  will  warn  out  the 
fertile  quality  of  the  dung  and  ftale,  but  after- 
wards the  ftraw  part  will  keep  the  wheat  warm, 
and  (helter  it  againft  the  north  and  eaft  winds, 
which  fometimes  kill  or  cripple  thoufands  of  acres 
of  this  golden  vegetable,  and  alfo  enable  it  to 
refill  the  chill  of  waters,  that  in  many  flat  ftifF, 
foils,  are  very  apt  to  damage  the  wheat  crop. 
Laftly,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  drefs  wheat 
crops  by  the  hand,  in  fowing  over  them  foot, 
peat-aflies,  oil-cake  powder,  or  cows  or  hogs- 
hair,  &c. 


CHAP.  II. 
OF  WHEAT  ON  CLOVER  LAYS. 

i  •  *  *  * 

I Had  a  field  that  returned  me  two  good  crops 
of  clover  in  two  years  and  in  this  month, 
I  gave  it  only  one  ploughing  with  our  wheel  fal- 
low plough  into  broad-lands,  and  after  harrow- 
ing once  in  a  place,  longways,  I  fowed  my 
wheat  feed,  and  harrowed  three  bufhelsof  it  on 
each  acre-,  which,  as  fqon  as  done,  I  laid  on, 
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fifteen  loads  of  dung  on  every  acre,  that  made  it 
grow  and  flourifh  well  till  January,  when  I  fed 
it  down  with  my  Iheep  almoft  bare,  but  it  quickly 
recovered,  and  was  an  admirable  good  crop ;  for 
the  winter  was  fo  mild,  and  the  fpring  fo  warm, 
that  if  I  had  not  thus  eaten  it  down,  I  fuppofe 
it  might  have  been  too  rank,  laid  and  fpoiled 
that  way ;  however,  as  the  foil  was  a  loam  and  a 
red  clay,  I  ran  a  rifle,  for  if  fome  weather  had 
happened,  it  might  have  kept  down  the  wheat 
and  given  the  weed  room  to  have  been  matter. 

Another  farmer,  near  Dagnal  in  Bucks,  took 
this  method.  After  the  field  had  laid  down 
two  fummers  under  cover,  he  gave  it  a 
ploughing,  and  harrowed  in  wheat,  which  lay 
till  the  twenty-firft  of  November  following,  and 
then  he  fowed  over  every  acre  twenty  bulhels  of 
foot,  in  order  to  force  on  a  forward,  larg?, 
timely  head,  fQr  a  winter  fubfiftence  for  his 
fheep,  and  it  anfwered  accordingly ;  for  he  not 
only  enjoyed  a  feeding  crop,  but  at  the  fame 
time  gave  the  ground  another  drefling,  which, 
in  all,  were  three  real  ways  of  drefling  the  land ; 
firft  with  plover,  next  with  foot,  and  laft  with  the 
(beeps  dung  and  ftale.  But  this,  as  I  faid,  is 
not  to  be  ventured  on  in  all  foils.  This  was  a 
loamy,  chalky  earth,  that  lay  low  and  warm, 
and  not  apt  to  run  into  weeds,  which  brought  on 
gn  exceeding  good  crop  of  wheat  at  harveft. 

Another 
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Another  farmer,  near  me,  fed  his  wheat  down 
with  his  flieep  in  January  and  February y  but  loft 
moft  of  his  crop  by  it,  notwithftanding  his 
ground  was  in  good  heart,  and  drefled  well. 
The  rcafon  was,  that  this  man's  foil  was  a  wettilh 
loam,  that  lay  high,  and  was  cxpofed  much  to 
the  cold  winds,  that  fo  crippled  the  fhort  bitten 
wheat,  as  to  give  room  for  the  black  bennet  and 
Other  weeds  to  get  the  dominion  of  the  corn. 
The  former  d  re/Ted  his  clover  lay  on  the  top, 
this  prefled  his  dung  in,  and  indeed,  it  is  thought 
by  many,  that  top  drefling  is  beft  in  thefe  cafes, 
provided  it  be  laid  on  immediately  after  the  corn 
is  fown,  becaufe  it  keeps  the  roots  warm,  and 
fccures  them  the  better  fronj  the  frofts,  than  if 
ploughed  in. 


 ■ —  ...... — ^ 


CHAP,  III. 
OF  WHEAT  ON  SAINFOINE, 

Fir fi  Cafe.  A  CpnflderabIc  &>iltern  farmer 
*  having  enjoyed  a  fainfoine  crop 

many  years,  after  it  was  worn  out,  he  ploughed 
it  up  in  winter  by  the  help  of  gift-ploughs,  and 
afterwards  feveral  times  himfelf,  till  he  had  kill- 
ed all  grafs  weeds  and  roots,  and  got  the  ground 
into  a  fine  tilth;  then,  about  Michaelmas,  he 
plpughed  and  fowed  the  fame  with  wheat-feed, 

but 
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but  had  not  a  quarter  of  a  crop  in  return  j  how- 
ever, to  recover  this  his  miftafce,  the  next 
Spring-time  he  ploughed  up  the  fame  land,  and 
fcwed  it  with  peafe.  After  the  peafe  were  off* 
he  ploughed  and  fowed  the  field  with  wheat  again* 
and  then  had  a  good  crop. 

Second  Cafe.  Two  farmers,  living  at  Great 
Gaddefden,  about  two  miles  diftant  from  the 
former,  hearing  of  the  firft  man's  lofs,  forbore 
to  fow  fuch  ground  with  wheat  the  firft  time, 
but  inftead  thereof,  after  having  ploughed  their 
lainfoine  land  feveral  times,  to  get  it  into  a  fine 
tilth,  fowed  it  the  firft  time  with  turnips,  and 
after  them  barley,  and  then  wheat,  to  great  profit. 

Third  Cafe.  Alfo  farmer  Butler*  of  Wards% 
near  Ivingboe,  fell  into  the  like  miftake,  by  fow- 
ing  wheat  for  the  firft  grain  on  new  broken  up 
chalky  fainfoine  ground,  and  had  hardly  any  in 
return.  After  that,  on  one  ploughing,  he  fowed 
pats,  and  next  time  wheat,  which  then  an- 
swered to  his  fatjsfa&ion. 

Cafe  the  Fourth.  Nowithftanding  the  firft  three 
cafes  happened  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
another  great  farmer  near  me,  yet  he  fowed  his 
fainfoine  new  broken  up  ground  the  firft  time 
with  wheat  in  1741,  but  had  a  poor  crop  for 
his  pains. 

Cafe  the  Fifth.  However,  a  farmer  near  tha 
Jaft  would  not  go  on  fo,  for  he  took  a  better 

method, 
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method,  thus  :  about  Allhollantide  he  began  to 
fallow  his  worn  out  fainfoine  ground,  and,  after 
he  had  by  two  ploughings  more  got  it  into  a 
tilth,  he  fowed  it  with  turnips,  in  July^  1 742  \ 
for,  he  faid,  he  had  tried  to  get  a  crop  of  oats, 
after  he  had  ploughed  his  fainfoine  ground  more 
than  once,  but  could  not  come  by  a  tolerable 
one  ;  therefore  he  fows  fuch  land  the  firft  time 
with  turnip?,  then  barley,  and  then  dire&ly  with 
wheat :  for  that  his  chalky  earth  raifed  fo  loofe  at 
firft,  that  the  corn-roots  could  not  get  a  clofe 
lodging,  which  occaficned  the  misfortune.  But, 
by  fowing  turnips  the  firft,  the  Iheep  trod  and 
clofed  the  ground  fo  well,  as  to  produce  corn  in 
abundance :  for  fuch  long  refted  earth  is  not  only 
an  enemy  to  a  corn  crop,  the  firft  time  of  fow- 
ing,  by  being  in  a  very  loofe  condition  \  but  the 
worms  alfo,  that  bred  in  its  undifturbed  pores 
for  fome  years  together,  often  do  great  damage* 
unlefs  a  turnip  crop  precedes  the  corn  crop. 

r  1 — '  .'  V  -  "IV- v".      '  v  < — » 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 
OF  WHEAT  ON  NATURAL  GRASS. 

THERE  is  another  way  of  managing  a 
lay  of  natural  grafs,  that  is  to  be  done, 
by  drawing  a  foot-plough  with  a  broad  fliare  on 
jt,  which  will  pare  and  turn  up  the  turf  very 

thin, 
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thin,  much  better  than  a  pecked  (hare  wheel- 
plough :  then  immediately  after  this  another  foot 
plough  may  follow,  with  either  a  pecked  or 
chizzel  fhare,  to  turn  up  and  throw  frelh  virgin 
mould  over  the  turf,  and  fo  on  till  the  whole  field 
is  finiftied,  and  then  all  will  appear  like  one  inrirc 
furface  of  mould  when  this  is'  done  harrow  it 
plain,  and  fow  three  bufhels  of  wheat  over  one 
that  is  to  be  harrowed  in. — Now,  it  may  be  won- 
dered at,  why  I  direft  the  fowing  fo  much  on  one 
acre  of  ground  as  three  bufliels  of  feed,  but  this  is 
eafily  anfwered ;  for,  unlefs  this  quantity  is  fown, 
the  crop  may  fufFer,  becaufe  in  fuch  ground 
there  is  generally  not  only  a  ftock  of  worms  and 
grubs  bred  by  the  turfs  lying  many  years  undiC 
turbed,  but,  by  the  (hallownefs  of  the  ftaple,  the 
feed  is  more  than  ordinarily  expofed  to  the  beaks 
of  field-fowl,  and  other  devouring  vermin, 
which  may  eat  up  fo  much  as  to  leave  a  very  few 
of  the  kernels  to  grow  into  a  crop,  unlefs  a  quan  • 
city  of  feed  be  fown  accordingly. 
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CHAP.  V, 
OF  THE  SORT  OF  WHEAT. 

SECT.  I. 
Red  Lammas* 

AS  wheat  is  the  king  of  grain,  (b  this  fort 
has  been  deemed,  hitherto,  the  king  of 
wheats,  for  having  defervedly  been  under  the 
reputation  of  producing  the  whiteft  and  fineft  of 
flour,  as  well  is  known  in  partu  ular  to  the  Lon* 
denersy  who  call  it,  the  Hertford/hire  White ;  not 
that  the  beft  Lammas  wheat  grows  in  this  county* 
but  becaufe  of  the  vaft  quantities  of  this  largeft 
bodied  fort,  that  grow  in  Northamptonjhire^  Bed* 
fordjhire*  and  Buckingham/hire,  and  fome  othef 
northern  counties,  which  are  weekly  brought  up 
and  fold  at  St.  Albans,  Hempjlead,  and  fomd 
few  other  markets  in  thefe  parts,  where  the  greateft 
number  of  water  mills  are  fituated,  for  grinding 
corn  in  a  lefler  compafs  of  ground  than  any  where 
elfe  in  England.  It  has  a  red  ftraw,  a  red  ear* 
and  a  red  kernel ;  and  it  makes  the  whiteft  of 
flour.  However,  this  is  certain,  that  red  Lam- 
mas  has  not  only  a  whiter  flour,  but  a  much 
ibfter,  and  finer,  and  often  a  bigger  body  thari 
others  j  which  makes  it  the  moft  agreeable  fort 
for  the  greateft  quality,  and  therefore  is  the  fit- 
tcft  wheat  to  low  on  the  beft  land,  on  account 
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of  its  fetching  the  beft  price  at  market*  This 
fort  of  wheat  is  likewife  in  great  efteem  with  the 
Middlefix  farmer,  for  its  ftiff  jointed,  high  co* 
loured,  long  ftraw,  that  they  fell  in  great  quan* 
tities  to  the  Londoners^  for  littering  their  horfcj 
with  it,  fometimes  at  eight  pence  a  trufs  in  fcaree 
times,  that  weigh  about  thirty-five  pounds, 
Which  enables  them  t®  pay  the  greateft  part  of 
their  rent  with  this  one  commodity  *  It  affe£h 
to  grow  in  the  richeft  vale  lands,  confifting  of 
loams,  or  black,  or  blue  clays,  where  I  hav* 
feen  it  grow  to  near  five  feet  in  height  \  yet  it  is 
by  many  fown  in  CbiUern  dry  loams,  and  even 
in  fome  gravels,  that  have  been  before  dreffed 
or  manured  extraordinary  well  In  fhort,  this  wheat 
was,  till  very  lately,  the  only  fort  fown  in  vales, 
and  is  that  noble  fort,  whofe  kernels  are  fome^ 
what  longer  than  pirky  wheat,  and  near  as  big  as 
cherry-ftones,  when  it  is  fown  as  true  feed  in  & 
right  foil;  then  it  will  outweigh  the  pirks  Ot 
white  wheat ;  and  for  thefe  benefits,  great  quan- 
tities of  its  feed  are  bought  and  carried  in  wag. 
gons  into  the  northern  countries,  becaule,  about 
me  and  Dunjlable,  it  is  fowed  in  chalky  ground, 
pardy  for  the  purpofe  of  felling  the  feed  to  be* 
fown  in  heavy  loams,  or  ftifF  clay  lands  in  thole 
counties  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  its  change  of 
foil,  and  becaufe  we  get  the  fame  firft  out  of 
the  hands  of  thofe  farmers  who  make  it  their 

bufinefs, 
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bufinefs,  in  feveral  parts  of  Buckingham/hire,  to 
lay  down  ground  every  year,  purely  to  improve 
this  grain  for  its  feed  ;  for  here  it  will  come  off 
in  a  large  body  thoroughly  clean,  and  free  froni 
the  feeds  of  all  weeds;    But  this  wheat  has  a  long 
lank  ear,  that  expofes  it  more  than  all  others  to 
the  Ipoil  of  blights  and  ftrokes;  for  which  reafon 
a  right  manager  will  fow  this  wheat  the  firft  of  all 
others,  that  it  may  get  into  an  early  hard  ear  in  - 
the  blightening  honey-dew  feafons  of  June  and 
July.    Therefore  fow  this  wheat  in  September,  or 
the  beginning  of  Oftober  at  fartheft.    And  it 
is  on  this  very  account,  that  many  farmers  of 
late  have  a£ted  more  judicioufly  than  formerly ; 
for,  in  order  to  avoid  this  fatal  misfortune,  fome 
have  fown  it  early  with  a  mixture  of  pirks  or 
white  wheat,  whofe  ears,  growing  in  a  thick 
bunchy  fliape,  prove  a  fort  of  Ikreen,  or  flicker^ 
to  keep  off  and  break  the  honey-dew^  and  other 
blightening  caufes,  from  the  red  Lammas,  in  a 
great  degree.    Red  Lammas  wheat,  when  tho- 
rough dry,,  will  weigh  fix  bulhels  weight ;  I 
mean*  five  bufhels  in  meafure  will  weigh  fix 
buffiels  in  weight,  yet  will  not  yield  quite  fo 
much  flour  as  the  fame  quantity  of  pirky  wheat 
will.    Red  Lammas  wheat  grows  about  fix  or 
twelve  inches  higher  than  pirky  wheat-,  and  as  it 
lhades  too  much,  it  is  not  fo  proper  to  fow  with 
pirks,    as  fome  think,    though  others  think 
'  erwife, 
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SECT.  II. 

.'  .     Pirky  Wheat. 

THIS  wheat  has  a  white  ftraw,  a  white  ear,  and 
a  red  or  yellowilh  kernel,  more  round  than 
Lammas*  and  has  more  of  late,  than  ever,  got 
into  reputation  for  its  profitable  qualities,  par-* 
ticularly  for  that  one  of  growing  in  Cbiltern,  gra- 
velly, and  chalky  foils,  where  it  will  flourifti  and 
yield  excellent  crops,  when  the  red  Lammas  will 
in  fome  raeafure  fail,  becaufe  this  fprt  of  wheat 
will  grow  in  a  poorer  foil  than  that,  and  yet 
return  as  many  bufhels  as  Lammas  will  in  rich 
loams  or  clay,  provided  fuch  gravels,  chalks,  and 
light  loams,  are  well  fowed  and  drefled  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  manure.  Its  bunchy  ear  is 
not  fo  fubjeft  to  be  blighted  as  the  red  Lammas, 
becaufc  its  corns  grow  clofe  in  a  lhorter  ear.  The 
kernels  of  pirky  wheat  have  rather  a  thinner  (kin 
than  that,  and,  if  of  the  right  fort,  will  yield 
abundance  of  fine  Hour,  and  the  more  when  they 
are  full  dry,  for  then  they  will  crumble  under 
the  ftones  into  much  meal  and  little  bran  ;  and 
as  the  very  fineft  and  Ihorteft  bran  cannot  btf 
eafily  feparated  from  ks  flour,  it  thus  becomes 
coarfef  than  that  made  from  Lammas,  but  this 
is  compenfated  by  the  quantity  it  makes. 
For  this  reafon,  when  pirky  wheat  is  got  into 
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the  barn  dry,  and  has  a  good  body  and  colour, 
it  will  fetch  at  market  near,  if  not  altogether  as 
much  as  Lammas. 

This  pirky  wheat  has  but  a  fingle  chaff,  fo 
that  when  it  is  ripe,  the  kernel  may  be  almoft 
feen  through  it,  for  then  it  is  ready  to  ftart  out 
of  it.  Five  bufhels  of  pirky  wheat  feldom 
weigh  more  than  five  bu&els  and  a  half  in 
weight,  or  three  pecks  at  moft ;  yet  if  the  fame 
meafure  of  the  red  Lammas  is  ground,  the  flour 
of  the  pirks  will  weigh  more  than  the  flour  of  the 
red  Lammas^  for  the  foregoing  reafons, 

Pirky  wheat  has  four  or  five  fets  of  kernels,' 
when  the  Lammas  has  but  two  or  three.  It  alfo 
has  this  good  quality,  not  to  draw  the  ground  fo 
much  as  the  Lammas  forts,  becaufe  the  ftraw  of 
the  Lammas  is  taller  and  bigger  than  that  of  pirks. 
When  pirky  wheat  is  fown  in  gravelly  ground, 
it  generally  acquires  fuch  a  colour,  that  it  often 
deceives  the  buyer  for  Lammas,  and  is  accounted 
the  thinneft  fkinned  wheat  of  all  others.  The 
fed  pirks  are  beft,  the  yellow  are  rather  thicker 
Ikinned,  and  hardly  to  be  known  from  yellow 
Lammas1  as  the  red  fort  is  from  red  Lammas9 
and  the  white  pirk  from  the  white  Lammas  wheat. 
In  gravels  and  lean  loams,  the  pirky  wheat  apd 
Lammas  grow  much  of  an  equal  tallnefs  when 
mixed. 

♦  »  * 
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SEC  T.  III. 

'  m 

Yellow  Lammas. 

THIS  wheat  has  a  white  ftraw  and  a  red  ear ; 
its  kernel  isof  ayellowilh  redcolour,rounder, 
fttorter,  and  not  fo  guttery  as  the  red  Lammas ; 
nor  is  the  ear  of  the  yellow  fo  long  by  an  inch 
as  that  of  the  red,  is  nearer  of  the  pirky  nature, 
has  a  flour  near  as  white  and  as  fine  as  that  of 
the  red  Lammas,  and  whiter  than  that  of  pirks 
and  white  wheat ;  its  fkin  is  a  little  thicker  than 
that  of  the  red,  and  thus  it  runs  fomething  more 
into  bran.  The  flour  men  do  not  care  to  buy 
this  yellow  wheat  in  fummer,  by  reafon  its  thick 
flrin  is  then  fo  dry,  as  makes  it  apt  to  grind  into 
a  fine  bran,  that  mixes  fo  much  with  the  flour 
as  to  make  it  coarfe.  But  in  winter  they  readily 
purchafe  it,  for  then  its  fkin  quits  its  flour  with 
eafe.  This  wheat  will  grow  on  chalks,  gravels, 
clays,  and  other  poor  land,  much  better  than 
red  Lammas,  but  degenerates  fooner  than  moft 
other  wheats  for  you  may  in  a  few  years  fow  it 
too  long  in  the  fame  foil,  till  it  dwindles  to  fo 
imall  a  kernel,  as  not  to  be  worth  fowing. 
Therefore,  it  is  now  very  common  to  fow  it  in  a 
mixture  with  pirk,  becaufe  it  is  a  much  furer 
crop  this  way  than  when  fown  alone.  Yellow 
Lammas  yields  a  peck  or  two  of  flour  lefs,  in  five 
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bulhels,  than  red  Lammas ;  yet  I  know  more 
than  one  farmer  that  fows  yellow  Lammas  in  their 
ftiflf  clayey  loams  in  the  CbsUern,  and  thinks  it 
the  very  bed  fort,  for  its  thin  Ikin,  clofe  ear, 
and  good  yield  -r  and  beft  agrees  to  be  fown  with 
pirks,  becaufe  it  grows  about  four  inches  higher, 
and  fhelters  that  the  better  from  blights. 

As  a  Cbiltern  farmer  cannot  well  pay  his  rent 
without  crops  of  turnips  or  rapes,  fotne,  if  not  all 
his  turnips  or  rapes,  cannot  be  eaten  off  time 
enough  for  lowing  the  fame  land  with  a  Lammas 
wheat,  becaufe  this  wheat  growing  on  a  long 
ftrong  ftraw,  and  in  a  long  ear,  where  its  kernels 
ftand  the  furthcft  apart  of  all  other  wheats,  re- 
quires  an  early  lowing  to  ripen  it  in  due  time  > 
therefore,  after  Oftober  we  account  it  rather  too 
late  to  fow  this  fort,  left  the  farmer  lofe  great 
part  of  the  crop  by  it,  becaufe,  by  fuch  late  fow- 
ing  of  this  Lammas  wheat,  it  will  very  probably 
be  too  late  in  its  green  ear,  and  thereby  be  the 
more  expofed  to  the  damage  of  honey-dews  and 
blights,  for  this  wheat,  more  than  any  other,  is 
leaft  capable  to  refill  thefe  fort  of  prejudices.  On) 
this  account  we  have  recourfe  to  the  great  con- 
veniency  of  lowing  pirky  wheat,  by  reafon  this 
has  a  (horter  ftraw  and  clofer  ear ;  is  a  hardier 
fort  than  the  Lammas,  for  by  its  low  flender 
ftraw,  and  bunchy  ear,  it  is  the  better  able  to 
tefift  honey-dews  and  blights.  Again,  a$  turnips- 
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are  generally  fown  on  a  gravelly,  a  chalky,  fandy, 
or  dry  loam,  and  eaten  off  by  flieep  or  bullocks  ; 
the  Lammas  wheat  will  not  agree  with  fuch  dry 
lean  earth,  near  fo  well  as  a  pirky  fort ;  for  a 
loam  beft  affecTs  a  rich  ftifF  foil,  to  maintain  its 
long  thick  ftraw  and  lank  e  :r,  when  a  pirky 
wheat  will  flourjlh  on  a  leaner  and  dry  one,  which 
makes  it  of  great  value  to  follow  a  crop  of  turf- 
nips  -9  and  on  this  account  it  is,  that  all  over 
Hertford/hire  its  farmers  make  ufe  of  hardly  any 
other  fort  to  fow  after  thefe  roots,  and  this  very 
late  in  the  year,  for  I  have  fown  it  in  the  beginning 
of  March  upon  necefllty,  and  as  it  happenedr  I 
had  a  gobd  crop  late  in  harveft.  •   "'  ' 

« 

«  •  * 

SECT.   IV.  ; 
White  Wheat. 

THIS  white  wheat  has  a  white  ftraw,  and  % 
white  bunchy  ear-,  it  kernels  as  big  as  pirks, 
grow  clofer  together  than  the  red  or  yellow  Lam- 
mas ^  and  thus  is  better  fecured  from  ftrokes  and 
blights  than  they  are.  Now  this  corn  is  moftly 
defended  againft  thefe  incidents  by  means  of  its 
rough  chaffs,  for  the  right  fort  of  white  wheat 
has  two  or  three  that  encompafs  each  kernel, 
which  alfo  preferve  it  in  a  great  meafure  from 
the  damage  of  flies  and  other  infects,  which  are 
apt  to  fpoil  wheat  while  it  is  growing  ir>  the  ear. 
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When  this  excellent  wheat  is  near  ripe,  its  true 
fort  may  be  known  by  its  afpeft,  for  then  it  wil} 
appear  as  if  it  were  hoary  all  over  its  ear, 

This  wheat  weighs  rather  lighter  .than  cither 
the  red  or  yellow  Lammas  or  pirks,  yet  makes 
more  fluff or  flour  than  they  do,  becaufe  its  very 
fmall  bran  remaining  among  it  is  not  eafily  per- 
ceived, for  as  its  coat  or  fkin  is  of  a  light  co- 
lour, it  gives  the  meal  and  bread  a  pleafirig  yel- 
lowiih  caft. 

There  is  a  fmooth-eared  fort  of  white  wheat, 

that  with  us  is  not  reckoned  fo  valuable  as  this 

»         *  '       •  •  *  * 

rough  eared  fort,  and  are  both  diftinguiflied  by 
the  names  of  white  pirks  and  white  Lammas* 
But  I  muft  own,  I  never  faw  fuch  large  kernels 
of  white  wheat  as  I  did  in  half  tubs,  as  they 
ftood  in  Taunton  market  in  the  year  1737,  where 
the  farmer  fells  this,  and  other  forts,  by  the  peck 
and  half- peck  to  the  weavers  and  country  poor 
people,  who  here  call  it  Holland  wheat ;  and  in 
fome  markets  it  fells  for  more  money  than  any 
other :  but  at  Hempftead  it  fells  for  one  or  two 
{hillings  lefs  in  a  fack  than  the  red  Lammas*  or 
pirks,  beca*  fe  here  they  chiefly  endeavour  after 
getting  the  fineft  flour  for  fupplying  the  London 
baker  and  paftry-cook.  The  flour  of  white 
wheat  is  of  fo  fhort  a  nature,  that  the  workman 
can  hardly  make  a  loaf  of  it  that  will  (land 
without  crvxking  j  and  therefore  it  is  generally 

mixed 
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mixed  with  the  flour  of  the  -Lammas  fort,  which 
improves  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  excellent 
bread.  White  wheat  will  grow  well  both  in 
vale,  fwampy,  ftiff  foils,  and  in  Cbiltern  dry 
grounds* 

t 

SECT.  Y.. 

Durdale  Wheat. 

»  ... 

IN  Effex  they  calj  this  Grey-poll  Rivet ;  in 
Huntingtonjbire^  Dunover  Wheat -9  in  the 
weft-coui)tfy?  Grey-poll  and-  Blue-poll  Wheat  j 
in  Hereford/hire,  Duck-biU,  or  Dugdale  Wbe.at9 
Ip  Berk/bine,  there  is  a  white-cone  wheat,  whofe 
flaraw  is  like  a  rufht  fvjll  of  pith,  and  r\ot  hollow, 
like  the  Lammas  fort-,  however,  thefe  are  all 
,  bearded  wheats.  The  common  duck-bill  wheat 
has  a  darkilh,  brown,  crooked,  guttery  kernel, 
rather  bigger  than  any  other  wheat;  but  its 
chaff  is  better  thrown  away  to  make  dung,  than 
to  give  to  cattle,  becaufe,  by  the  lharpnefs  of 
its  fides,  it  pricks  and  cankers  the  horfes  mouths. 
It  fliould  be  fown  a  fortnight  before  Michaelmas, 
at  lateft,  becaufe  it  is  always  late  ripe,  and  then 
in  a  ftiff  foil ;  for  this  bulky  wheat  is  ,very  £pt 
to  fall  by  the  wind  and  rain  j  therefore  no  light 
f$nd  fuits  it. 

This  feed,  when  fown  in  a  fine,  well  drefled 
filth-ground,  produces  the  moft  of  all  others. 
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One  car  has  been  .faid  to  have  had  above  zr\ 
Jiurtdred  grains  jnit,  and  on  an  acre^bove  fifty 
bufliels  of  wheat  have  grown ;  but,  as  its  flour 
is  of  the  coarfeft  iqd  heavieft  fort,  it  is  fold  for 
two  or  three  {hillings  lefs  in  a  fack  than  the 
Lammas,  pirks,  or  white  wheat.  Its  kernels  are 
of  a  brittle  nature;  and  therefore  grind  well  with 
the  Lammas  fort.  One  bufliel  of  Dugdale  and 
three  of  Lammas  make  yery  good  bread ;  but  ii* 
many  places  in  the  wrflkountry,  the  bakers  in 
general  allow  more  of  this  flour  than  the  other, 
which  caufes  their  common  loaves  to  be  brown, 
plofe,  and  heavy,  as  I  obferved  (and  that  mod 
pf  all)  in  Somerfetjbirty  where,  I  believe,  they  fow 
more  of  the  grey  and  blue-poll  wheat,  than  in 
iny  other  part  of  England.  In  HertfordJhire> 
Bedfordjhite,  Bucks^  and  in  moft  of  the  fouthern 
and  eaftern  counties,  little  of  this  wheat  is  fbwn, 
and  then  it  is  chiefly  for  the  farmers  ufe,  becaufc 
a  great  deal  of  this  will  grow  in  a  little  rich 
ground,  Which  enables  them  to  make  the  moft 
at  market  of  their  better  fort.  This  wheat  is  fit 
to  reap  when  its  beards  are  ready  to  drop  off ; 
are  hard  to  thrall  out,,  and  yield  a  great  deal  of 
chaff. 

i  » 

They  never  brine  or  lime  the  feed  of  bearded 
wheat,  for  it  is  never  known  to  fmut.  Two 
bufliels  of  feed  is  the  common  allowance  for  one 
acre  of  ground,  as  it  is  a  great  brancher.  It 
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will  grow  in  rough  four  tilths  the  beft  of  any 
wheat,  therefore  fome  tow  it  on  only  one  plough* 
ing  up  of  a  lay,  and  harrow  it  }n.  One  bufliel 
of  this  mi*ed  with  flour  pf  Lattmat,  the  London 
baker  approves  of,  becaufe  it  keeps  the  bread  * 
day  or  two  longer  moid  than  ufual,  and  yet  it$ 
natural  coarfenefs  is  not  perceived  by  the  cuftomer* 


r 
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■ 

Egg-Jheth  ft  Moufe-dun  Wheat.      /  '\ 

Do  hot  know  that  any  of  thefe  grow  ia 
Hertford/hire,  or  any  where  elfe  in  England, 
but  in  one  particular  county  that  I  have  travelled, 
through.  Here  they  told  me  that  thefe  are  fyno-, 
nimous  names  for  this  wheat,  which  they  affirra 
to  be  the  beft  in  England,  becaufe  it  makes  the 
fineft  of  flour ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  furprized  to, 
hear  afterwards  one  of  the  greateft  bakers  in  Lon- 
don confirm  the  fame,  who  alTured  me  it  beat  our 
reel  Lapimas  for  making  a  white  bread,  that  the 
flour  of  red  Lammas  could  not  come  up  to.  I 
have  handled  fome  of  this  wheat,  and  muft  own, 
by  its  outward  appearance,  it  did  not  promife 
all  this ;  but  its  infide  was,  by  al}  in  the  neigh  hour? 
hood,  allowed  to  apfwer  the  character  I  have 
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SECT.  VII. 

■ 

i 

Change  of  Sorts. 

IT  is  yearly  experimentally  proved  by  many 
curious  farmers,  that  the  change  of  feed  gives 
a  great  improvement  to  a  crop  of  grain,  and 
efpecially  to  wheat  ;  which  being  the  chief  corn 
that  meets  with  the  moft  certain  fale  of  all  others, 
and  on  which,  as  I  faid,  two  years  rent  depends, 
calls  for  the  beft  management  that  cap  be  given 
it.  I  knew  a  great  farmer  fo  careful  in  this  mat- 
ter, that  where  he  fowed  his  red  Lammas  wheat 
one  feafon,  he  fowed  a  yellow  Lammas  the  next 
feafon ;  and  fo  nice  was  this  man,  that  he  carried 
on  the  like  piece  of  ceconomy  to  the  third  feafon, 
or  ninth  vear,  by  fowing  white  wheat  on  the 
fame  ground ;  for  it  was  his  notion,  and  what  he 
has  truly  experienced,  that  where  even  peafe 
were  fown  twice  in  the  fame  field,  though  a  fal- 
low and  a  wheat  crop  came  between,  the  latter 
would  prove  much  the  worfe  crop  for  it.  An- 
other of  my  acquaintance,  who  rents  a  large 
form  between  Hemffttad  and  St.  Albans^  fows 
five  forts  of  wheat  in  his  inclofed  fields  as  the 
red  and  yellow  Lammas^  pirks,  Dugdale,  and 
wTiite  wheat,  and  affigns  this  reafon  for  it ;  that 
if  one  fort  miffed  he  had  the  greater  chance  for 
another  to  hit,  and  thereby  became  the  better 
enabled  to  change  his  feed,  and  adapt  a  proper 

'  fort 
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Iprt  to  a  proper  foil.  From  whence  I  obferve, 
that  feeds  of,  vegetables,  like  animals,  affect  to 
be  nourifl*ed  by  variety  of  food. 

This,  knowledge  induced  a  gentleman,  who 
lived  near  Jfton,  in  MiddUfex^  to  commiffion 
ipe  to  buy  him  forty  bufhels  of  the  right  fort  of 
pirky  wheat,  that  grew  laft  on  a  chalky  foil  neat 
me,  to  fow  it  in  his  low,  wettifh,  ftiff,  loamy, 
clayey  land  5  and  he  not  only  had  a  moft  plenti- 
ful retprn,  but  fuch  a  bodied  wheat  as  beat  all 
others  in  Uxbridge  market,  where  he  always  fold 
hjs  grain.  Near  Amerjbam>  in  Buckingbamjhire> 
a  farmer  in  the  fpring,  1741,  having  fowed  fome 
of  his  own  bean-feed  in  one  part  of  his  common^ 
field,  that  he  had  before  fowed  with  the  fame 
feveral  years,  at  laft  was  perfuaded  by  a  friend 
to  buy  fome  horfe-beans  at  market  for  change- 
fake,  and  fow  in  the  other  part  of  the  fame  field; 
and  the  laft  fown  proved  by  far  the  fuperior 
crop.  The  rath-ripe  barley,  if  fown  more  than 
two  years,  with  us,  will  degenerate  into  our 
common  barley,  notwithftanding  our  fowing  it 
in  warm  dry  foils,  as  the  gravels  and  chalks  are ; 
for  this,  at  firft,  comes  from  off  a  fandy  loam -> 
about  Fulbamy  Hammer Jrnith*  and  Chelfea. 

If  this  year  we  fow  that  barley-feed  which 
came  off  a  chalk,  or  gravel,  on  our  red  clays, 
or  wet  ftiffloams,  the  kernels  will  be  of  a  reddifli 
colour  and  thick  fkinned.   On  the  contrary,  fow 

the 
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the  fame  feed  in  their  forttaer  foils,  and  they  will 
become  white  bodied  and  thin  fkinfted,  which 
plainly  Ihews,  that  itr  is  ndt  fo  much  the  change 
of  climate  that  occaflons  fuch  alteration,  as  the 

♦ 

foil. 

For  a  further  proof  of  this,  the  Aylejbury  vale 
farmer  (whom  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ob- 
ftinate  bigotted  fort)  has  at  laft  been  prevailed  on 
about  twelve  years  fince,  to  fow  barley  now  and 
then,  inftead  of  wheat,  on  his  ridge  lands  by 
way  of  change,  and,  fince,  has  found  fo  much 
advantage  by  it,  that  the  wheat,  barley,  and 
bean  crops  ate  all  greatly  improved  by  fuch  a 
change.— The  AtOn*  Edgware,  and  Uxbridge 
farmers  are  aKo,  for  the  moft  part,  under  the  cuf- 
torn  of  fowing  only  whtat  and  horfe  beans :  but,  if 
{hey  would  fow  barley  between,  they  would  cer- 
tainly find  their  account  in  it,  for  morereafons  than 
cine. — If  white  wheat  is  not  changed  from  one 
foil  to  another,  it  will  degenerate,  and  grow  into 
a  fteely  corn,  of  an  ugly  dark  colour,  little  bet- 
ter th&n  Dugdale  wheat. 

A  great  farmer,  near  Beech-Wood  Parky  by 
Mdrket  Street,  ufed  to  fow  a  hilly  field  with 
wheat,  as  far  as  the  hilly  part  went,  becaufe  it 
was  a  ftiflF  clayey  foil ;  but,  the  bottom  part  be- 
fng  a  gravelly  ftony  piece  of  land,  he  always  in 
the  feafon  fowed  it  with  barley  for  many  years, 
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till  at  laft  he  was  perfu^ded  to  fow  all  pf  it  wkfy 
wheat,  and  there  grew  a  moft  admired,  ftrong* 
reedy  ftraw,  and  the  beft  of  wheat,  which  was  ini* 
puted  chiefly  to  tfie  change  of  feed. — The  yellow 
Lammas  wheat,  in  particular  in  the  whitifh  loams 
about  Ivingboe  ArJon^  has  been  obferved  to  decline* 
if  you  fow  the  fame  feed  in  only  two  fucceflive  fea* 
fons,  on  the  ground  it  was  fown  on  before :  for 
it  is  their  received  opinion  here,  that  they  may 
low  this  fort  (as  they  term  it)  till  they  lpfe  it  * 
that  is,  till  it  degenerates  into  a  moft  poor  thin 
kernel.  Another  great  farmer  that  I  was  ac- 
quainted with,  ufed  to  keep  that  wheat  two  year* 
that  he  fowed  for  feed ;  and,  as  it  grew  on  hilly 
chalky  loams,  the  vale  waggoners  would  buy 
and  carry  it  down  to  be  fown  in  their  bluilh 
clays,  and  black  moift  loams,  for  the  Lammas* 
or  pirks,  coming  off  fuch  dry  loams,  proved  w 
excellent  change  and  by  means  of  its  age,  the 
fmall  underling  kernels  would  be  hindered  grow- 
ing, for  in  that  time,  they  had  loft  moft  of  their 
radical  moifture  and  property,  and  accordingly 
they  fuppofe  the  reft  of  the  larger  kernels  will 
never  grow  into  fmut.  Another  inftance  I  bring, 
for  proving  the  great  benefit  of  changing  feed 
every  year,  is  this  :  I  know  a  curious  gardener, 
who  fows  his  broad  beans  in  drills,  made  by  t;he 
foot-plough,  and  covers  them  by  hand  houghs. 
His  feed  he  carefully  faves,  and  every  year  car- 
ries 
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lies  it  twenty-two  miles  to  London,  where  he  fells 
it  at  the  feed  Ihop,  and,  as  his  beans  come  off  a 
gravelly  clayifli  loam,  he  gives  money  to  boot 
(if  his  is  not  fo  good)  for  Windfor  beans  that 
come  off  a  dryer  foil.  But  Mr.  T all  lays  fuch 
ftrefs  on  houghing  of  corn,  that  he  writes  there 
is  no  occafion  for  changing  of  feed  if  fo 
managed. 

A  farmer  at  Hudnall,  near  me,  who  rents  about 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  is  fo  happy  as  to  enjoy 
diverfity  of  foils  in  the  fame.  One  field  has  a 
clay  bottom,  another  a  loam,  another  a  gravel, 
and  another  a  chalk.  Thefe  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity every  year  to  change  his  wheat  feed.  Now 
this  man  fows  only  two  forts,  the  red  Lammasy 
and  the  pirks;  if  he  fows  the  Lammas  on  his  clay 
this  year,  next  he  fows  the  fame  feed  on  his  gra- 
vel, or  chalk,  which  though  thefe  laft  are 
not  truly  proper  foils  for  this  fort  of  wheat,  yet 
this  proves  no  impediment  with  him,  for  he 
dungs  or  manures  the  fame  ground  fo  well,  that 
he  feldom  fails  of  a  good  crop.  In  the  feme 
manner  he  ufes  his  pirky  wheat,  which  is  a  fort 
that  grows  well  in  any  of  the  four  foils.  But  this 
is  a  conveniency  which  few  enjoy ;  therefore,  the 
next  way  to  fupply  it,  is  to  change  feed  with 
neighbours  who  have  different  earths;  but  where 
fuch  a  correfpondence  does  not  reign,  the  market 
may  fupply  it,  that  affords  a  variety  at  mod 
j  times. 
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times.  Yet  this  farmer  did  not'truft  altogether 
to  the  change  of  his  foils  for  keeping  his  wheat- 
feed  from  degenerating;  he  had  alfo  a  great  depen- 
dance  on  the  preparing  his  feed  for  fowing,  after 
a  different  way  from  all  others,  that  it  might  the 
better  anfwer  this  purpofe. 


CHAP.  VI. 
OF  THE  TIME  OF  SOWING. 

IN  the  Vale  of  Aylefbury,  they feldom or  never 
begin  fowing  wheat  till  Michaelmas,  left  their 
fruitful  foil  caufe  it  to  grow  rank  and  winter- 
proud,  and  to  fperid  itfelf  in  growth,  as  to  apr 
pear,  in  April  and  Mayy  of  a  fickifh,  yellow, 
dying  colour,  when  it  then  fliould  fhew  itfelf  in 
a  moft  flourilhing,  verdant  green  ftate  and  lively 
condition.  After  a  ridge  half  acre  land  has  been 
well  dunged  or  folded  over,  or  otherways  well 
dreffed  and  ploughed  into  a  fine  tilth,  they  har- 
row all  plain,  and  fow  it  broad-caft  twice  in  a 
place,  by  eroding  the  throw.  Thus  the  feeds- 
man  fteps  backward,  and  forward,  in  all  four 
times,  till  he  has  done  fowing  the  half  acre  land, 
and  then  begins  to  plough  all  the  feed  in  with 
the  foot-plough  by  the  earth. 

It  concerns  every  farmer  to  avoid  fowing 
in  December,  uniefs  there  is  fuch  a  profpeft,  or 
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other  neceflitous  rcalbns    I  fay,  a  neceflity  that 
may  thus  happen.  In  cafe  the  turnips,  or  rapes, 
are  eaten  off,  and  the  ground  is  ready  to  be 
ploughed  and  fown  with  wheat  in  dry  and  open 
-weather  in  this  month,  then  it  may  encourage 
the  ploughing  and  fowing  fuch  a  field  with  wheat* 
becaufe,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  this  fort  of 
weather  feldom  happens,  elfe  the  fowing  of  wheat 
ought  to  be  deferred  till  next  month ;  for  this  is 
a  ftanding  rgle  with  many  of  the  experienced  and 
knowing  farmers ;  that  wheat  fown  in  a  favour- 
able feafon  in  January,  will  be  as  forward  as 
that  in  December  before  Cbriftmas. 

An  old  fagacious  Cbiltern  farmer  of  my  ac- 
quaintance being  afked,  why  he  did  not  fow  his 
ground  with  wheat  in  December,  when  it  was  pro- 
pared  and  made  ready  for  it,  anfwered,  that  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  hence  would  be  much 
better,  becaufe  the  days  would  be  longer,  and 
the  weather  come  on  warmer  j  for,  if  wheat  was 
lbwn  in  December or  even  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  the  frofts  would  be  apt  to  overtake  it 
on  the  Iprout  or  chip,  and  very  likely  fpoil  it. 
Therefore  it  would  be  much  fafer  to  fow  it  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  then  it 
will  be  as  forward  as  that  fown  even  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December:  hence  I  would  obferve, 
that,  in  cafe  wheat-feed  is  not  fown  in  September, 
Qftofcr,  or  November,  it  is  better  to  ftay  till 
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January >,  for  the  foregoing  feafons,  a*  well  as 
thofe  that  follow ;  for  by  this  time  fuch  wheat 
makes  its  firft  fprout :  in  February  the  fun's  heat 
increafing  In  a  confiderable  degite,  it  will,  unlefs 
the  frofts  are  very  fevere  indeed,  come  on  apace. 
Yet  none,  I  preftfme,  will  be  fo  filly,  as  to  refufe 
to  fow  wheat  in  September^  Oftober,  and  Novem- 
ber, where  they  can  conveniently  do  it,  for  the 
fake  of  fowihg  It  in  December,  or  January  % 
for  at  beft  all  thdfe,  who  fow  wheat  fo  late, 
run  a  great  rifquc  of  getting  a  plentiful 
crop ;  for  the  late  fown  wheat  is  liable  to  feveral 
difadvantages.  One  is,  that  the  froft  may  keep 
it  fo  long  in  the  ground  before  it  vegetates  or 
fprouts,  that  it  may  rot; 

Secondly,  If  it  has  a  good  fprouting  or  chip- 
ping-time,  it  may  be  yet  killed  by  the  froft. 
Thirdly,  By  late  fowing;  it  will  be  late  in  bloom ; 
and  then  the  hot,  dry  feafon,  may  dry  the  green 
kernels  fo  much,  as  to  make  them  become  no 
bigger  than  oat-meal  grouts.  Fourthly,  The 
honey-dews,  that  fall  moft  in  June  and  July,  will 
be  apt  to  clofe  and  glew  up  the  green  ear  fo 
tight,  that  the  kernels  cannot  enlarge  themfeives, 
or  fo  fpot  and  poifon  the  ftraw  as  to  hinder  the 
free  afcent  of  the  fap,  and  then  ertfues  a  fort  of 
blight.  Laft  of  all,  Late  fown  wheat,  by  the 
Ihortnefs  of  the  days,  and  the  length  of  the 
nights,  and  the  rains  that  fometimes  fall  in  the 
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latter  end  of  Auguft,  and  in  September,  often 
caufe  the  farmers  a  difficulty  to  get  the  wheat 
home  in  thorough  dry  order. 

Wheat  is  feldom  fown  fo  late  as  November 
in  the  Middlefex  low  wet  grounds,  nor  in  the  vale 
Of  Aylejbury,  and  others,  where  they  lie  fo  wet 
and  flat,  that  they  are  obliged  to  fow  their  wheat 
in  ridge  lands  ;  I  mean  in  rood,  half-acre,  and 
acre-lands,  that  are  always  ploughed  one  way ; 
but  where  turnips  are  fown,  it  is  the  yearly  prac- 
tice of  many  farmers  to  fow  the  fame  ground 
with  wheat  in  November,  December,  January, 
or  February,  and  fometimes  after  cole  or  rape 
is  eaten  off,  &c.  But  to  be  more  particular,  I 
fliall  mention  feveral  reafons  for  fowing  wheat 
late :  Firft,  In  cafe  a  farmer  has  a  hot,  rank, 
gravelly,  or  fandy  foily  or  a  warm  fituated  rich 
loam,  he  may  be  timorous  of  fowing  fuch  land 
wkh  wheat  in  September,  or  Oflobcr,  left  it  grow 
winter-proud,  and  fo  rank  as  tofpend  itfelf  in  too 
forward  a  growth  before  the  next  fpring;  for,  if  it 
ftiould  do  fo,  there  will  then  confequently  enfue 
a  poor  crop.  Secondly,  He  may  be  forced  to  fow 
his  wheat  late,  if  he  be  refolved  to  fow  it  on  a 
clover,  or  fainfbine  lay,  that  he  could  not  con- 
veniently get  reduced  into  a  fine  tilth  before 
November,  December,  January,  or  February. 
Thirdly,  It  may,  and  frequently  is  the  cafe  of 
npany  Cbikern  farmers,  to  fow  part  of  his  wheat 
'  crop,. 
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crop,  after  his  turnips  or  cole  are  eaten  off; 
which  is  fcldom  done  till  fome  of  thefe  months^ 
And*  laftfy9  Whdre  a  fward-gfoUnd  is  ploughed 
up  to  fow  Wheat,  or  where  wood  has  been  grub- 
bed up  for  the  fame  purpofe,  then,  where  a  per- 
fon  is  refolved  to  fow  wheat  as  a  firft  crop  oh 
the  fame,  it  fhould  not  be  done  till  late,  left  fuch 
a  crop  grow  too  rank  too  foon$  be  laid  flat,  and 
rot  oh  the  ground; 

February  is  the  lateft  that  wheat  may  be  fowfl 
in  but  when  it  is  to  be  done,  a  due  regard 
(hould  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  foil :  If  it  is 
a  ftifF  wettilh  earth,  then  two  or  three  bout 
ftitches  or  ridges,  are  the  beft  form  to  fow  the 
feed  in,  either  by  a  fingle  or  double  plough ; 
and  if  a  fold  could  be  run  orer  it  after  fowing, 
it  might  do  gfeat  fervice  to  the  wheat  crop  •,  be- 
caufe  as  turnip,  rape,  or  rye-ground  commonly 
turns  up  clotty,  after  thefe  vegetables  are  eaten 
off,  the  lheep,  by  the  hardnefs  of  their  tread 
while  penned,  will  very  much  break  it,  and 
make  it  fomewhat  finer  than  when  the  plough 
left  it ;  will  clofe  the  earth  about  the  body  of  the 
feed,  and  prove  a  great  fecurity  and  fertility  to  it. 

But  where  the  land  is  of  a  dry  fhort  nature, 
wheat-feed  is  beft  fown  ih  bfoad-lands  in  Ja- 
nuary,  becaufe,  befides  the  cover  of  the  har- 
rows, oats,  peafe,  beans  and  barley,  being  in 
many  places  fown  in  February,  will  employ  the 
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beaks  of  field  fowls,  and  in  a  greater  degree? 
divert  their  fearch  and  feeding  on  the  new* 
fown  wheats  But  it  would  be  a  much  greater 
fecurity  to  all  wheat-feedy  fown  in  the  broad-land 
mode,  if  a  fold  could  be  employed  over  it,  arid 
begun  as  foon  as  the  feed  is  in  the  ground ;  how5, 
ever,  as  few  can  do  this  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
if  good  rotten  dung  is  immediately  in  a  thick 
quantity,  fpread  over  the  wheat-feedy  as  foon  as 
the  harrows  have  done  their  work,  it  would  not 
only  be  a  fecurity  againft  frofts  and  chills  of 
wet,  and  drought,  but  prodigioufly  bring  on  a 
forward  and  luxuriant  growth,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  farmer ;  and  the  more,  becaufe 
fuch-a  fertile  penning  of  fheep*  or  thick  coat  of 
fotten  dung,  will  caufe  the  wheat  to  get  fo  quick 
a  growth,  as  very  likely  to  mifs  the  ftrokes  of 
mildews,  and  other  blighterfing  carafes,  which 
late  fown  wheat  feed  not  thoroughly  dreffed,  of 
Manured,  is  moft  liable  to  ftiffer;  for,  when 
any  wheat  gets  later  than  ordinary  into  its  green 
fcar,  its  ftalks  and  ears  are  generally  damaged  by 
thefe  incidents,  oftentirries  tct  the  deftru&ion  of 
great  part  of  the  wheat-crop. 

By  fowing  wheat-feed  in  February,  as  the  days 
are  got  to  a  fine  length,  and  the  fun's  heat  in- 
jcreafeth  on  our  ifland,  the  wheat-feed,  fown  in 
that  month,  will  prefentry  be  forwarded  in  its 
fprouting ;  and,,  where  it  has  a  fufficient  ftrength 
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of  dreffing  or  manure  allowed  it,  it  will  make 
expeditious  advances  in  its  growth,  and  be 
thereby  enabled  to  withftand  thole  extremes  of 
frofts,  wets,  and  winds,  which,  in  March  efpe- 
cially,  oftentimes  kill  Ute  fown  wheat  in  poor 
lands.  But,  to  fpe^k  clofer  to  the  matter,  I 
muft  fay,  the  black  frofts  of  March,  and  the 
feverity  of  the  northerly  and  eafterly  winds, 
which  ufually  blow  for  a  long  time  at  this  feafon 
of  the  year,  have  fometimes  deprived  farmers  of 
jipar  half  the  crop  of  wheat  they  would  other- 
wife  have,  even  of  th^t  whjcb  W4&  foiyn  early  in 
well-dreffed  ground. 

Much  mgre,  then,  ought  thefe  fataj  accidents 
to  be  guarded  againlt  in  late  fown  wheat,  whofe 
infant  blade  and  fender  root  are  not  fo  capable 
to  withftand  the  violent  chills  of  inundations  of 
waters,  long  frofts,  and  cutting  winds,  as  the 
more  forward  fown  and  Stronger  wheat-root  and 
blade  are.  Hence  it  fometimes  happens,  that 
wheat-feed,  fown  in  December  or  January,  is  fre- 
quently great  part  of  it  fpoiled-,  becaufe  the 
feeds  are  fo  locked  up  in  the  earth  by  frofts,  or 
chilled  by  wets  for  a  long  time,  that  it  is  pfpen 
either  damaged  by  ftagnation,  or  killed  by  rot-; 
ting  in  the  groynd, 

It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  all  Cbil- 
tern  farmers,  who  think  it  their  greateft  intereft 
to  fow  wheat  in'  February  after  turnips,  rapes, 
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or  rye,  to  apply  a  ftrong  and  potent  drefling,  or 
manure,  to  their  wheat-feed  immediately  after 
fowing -*  and  the  dreffing,  or  manure,  that  fooneft 
affects  and  reaches  the  feed,  muft  afiuredly  be  of 
the  greateft  fecuriry,  and  do  the  moft  fervice. 

CHAP.  VIL 

OF  THE  QUANTITY   OF  SEED. 

IN  the  bljLieifli  clays  of  Jylejbury  vale,  their 
rule  is  to  begin  foyring  at  Michaelmas*  and 
then  they  fow  fomething  more  than  three  peck$ 
of  wheat  on  a  half  acre  of  land,  broad-caft,  twice 
over  the  fame,  and  plough  it  jn  with  their  foof 
plough.  But  if  they  fow  a  land  late  in  Oftober\ 
they  fow  four  pecks  and  if  they  fow  the  half 
acre  in  November  *  any  thing  late,  they  fow  five 
pecks  on  that  quantity  of  ground.  In  our  red- 
difh  loamy  clays,  about  Gaddefden*  we  ftrive  tQ 
fow  our  firft  wheat-feed  •*  and  if  this  happens  to 
be  in  September*  two  bufhels  on  an  acre  fome- 
times  prove  fufficient ;  if  in  October*  two  and  a 
half;  if  latifh  in  November*  three  are  but 
'  enough,  and  then  we  fow  it  by  Ip raining  the  feed 
out  of  a  man's  hand  in  two  bout  lands. 

If  the  land  is  in  a  fine  tilth,  in  good  heart, 
and  fowed  about  Michaelmas*  the  quantity  of 
feed  is  three  pecks    but  if  the  half  acre  is  fowed 
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late,  then  more,  but  feldom  exceeds  a  bufhel. 
After  lowing  they  never  harrow  here,  but  as 
they  leave  it  they  let  the  ground  lie  in  the  fame 
pofture  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  year  till  har- 
veft,  for  the  top  of  this  land  will  Ihoal  and  run 
into  a  fine  hollownels  even  by  very  fmall  frofts. 

The  wheat-feed  that  is  fown  in  January^  muft 
be  more  than  when  it  is  fown  in  September  or 
Oftobery  becaufe,  by  being  fown  fo  late,  it  will 
not  gather  nor  branch  like  that  fown  fooner, 
when  a  peck  lefs  upon  each  acre  of  ground  was 
fufficient.  Now,  therefore,  two  bufhels  and  a 
half,  or  fomettyng  more,  fliould  be  the  quantity 
fown  on  an  acre. 

On  poor  ground  more  feed  fliould  be  fown 
than  on  rich  \  becaufe  rich  ground  will  caufe 
moft,  or  all  the  feed  to  grow,  and  very  much 
branch,  when  poor  ground  will  caufe  fome  of 
it  to  die,  and  little  to  gather  and  branch. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  WHEAT. 

WHEN  the  wheat-ftalk  is  well  jointed, 
and  is  thick  and  ftrong,  it  is  a 
fign  of  a  good  ear. — A  fmall  ear,  and  large 
grain ;  for  the  fmaller  the  ear,  the  larger  th$ 
wheat,  rye,  or  barley. — A  good  cherry  year,  a 
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good  wheat  year. — About  twa  months  after  thq 
footing  of  the  wheat-ear,  Jiarveft  corqmonty 
begins.  ■ 

A  dry  March,  a  wet  April,  a  dry  May  and  a  wet  June, 
Is  commonly  faid  to  bring  all  things  in  tune. 

When  black  ears  appear  off  wheat,  it  is  a  fign 
of  &  good  corn  year.  Wheat xJhews  itfelf  beft  ir| 
blade,  for  when  it  comes  to  moot,  it  looks  thin. 
A  w£t  feafon,  in  blooming  time,  breeds  and 
brings  the  green  fly  that  fucks  the  bloom,  and 
caufes  the  ear  to  mifs  kerning :  but  dry  weather 
and  a  brifk  wind,  keep  the  fly  off  that  they  can- 
not fettle.  But  dry  weather  and  a  calm  time 
fuit  the  bloom  beft,  and  caufe  a  plentiful  crop 
of  wheat. 

In  1739,  a  forward  fown  crop  of  wheat  had 
done  blooming  by  Midfummer,  having  begin* 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before.  A 
little  wet  does  it  good,  but  a  great  deal  damages. 
In  this  wet,  cold  fummer,  the  wheat  fuffered 
about  this  time  a  week  or  more  fmall  frofts,  that 
caufed  many  ears  to  mifs  in  their  kernels.  It 
was  this  fevere  feafon  that  tried  the  ftrength  oi 
moft  grounds,  for  thofe  that  were  poorly  drefled 
had  poor  crops  ;  and  as  it  happened  this  fummer 
contrary  to  moft  others,  the  latter  fown  wheat 
jfared  beft,  as  to  its  blooming,  becaufe  the  for- 
ward fown  met  with  a  very  cold,  long,  wet  fea- 
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fpn,  which  flopped  fome,  and.  waftied  off  the 
£>loom  of  other  wheat-ears,  fo  that  thoufands  of 
acres  of  this  grain  were  furnilhed  with  only  poor, 
thin,  light  kernels  but  drier  weather  fucceed- 
ing,  the  latter  fowi>  had  fuch  a  good  blooming^ 
or  kerning  fcafon,  that  it  produced  a  full  kernel  . 
in  a  full  ear.  However,  the  greateft  fecurity  of 
all  others  againft  this  fatal  mifchief,  is  by  fowing 
wheat  early,  for  then  the  green  ears  commonly 
meet  with  the  drieft  and  warmcft  weather,  and 
confequently  th$  beft  blooming  tinpe ;  and  thu§ 
caufes  both  the  ear  and  ftraw  to  acquire  fuch  a 
Kardnefs  betimes,  while  the  (horteft  nights  laft, 
that  neither  the  dews  nor  infe&s  can  fo  eafily  hurt 
them.    In  this,  and  next  month,  .wheat  i9  moll 

Jiable  to  thefe  misfortunes.  Dry  futtlmerf 

hurt  not  England,  That  is,  it  is  better  by  far 
that  the  vales  feed  the  hilly  country,  than  that 
jhe  vales.  But  there  is  room  for  exception,  a! 
to  the  drynefs  of  years,  for  the  winter  1739,  and 
fpring  1 740,  were  dry,  and  fo  feverely  cold,  that 
they  pcriflied  a  great  deal  of  wheat,  fo  as  to 
caufe  it  to  be  fold  for  eight  (hillings  a  bufhel,  in 
May  1740 and  this  it  did  both  in  the  vales,  and 
in  the  Cbiltern  countries ;  for,  as  I  remetnber, 
the  frolh  began  about  Cbrijlnias  day,  and  lafted 
a  long  time,  attended  with  moft  lharp  wind* 
from  the  north  and  eaft,  that  killed  many  of  the 
wheat-roots,  but  moft  of  all  thofc  which  lay 
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high  in  ridge-lands :  yet  that  wheat  which  ftood 
it,  enjoyed  fuch  a  fine  dry  blooming  time,  that 
none,  I  believe,  was  ever  known  to  yield  better. 

The  winter,  1733,  was  fo  mild,  that  wheat 
grew  all  along  very  rank  and  long,  till  it  fliot 
into  a  (mall  ear,  as  it  always  does  in  this  condi- 
tion :  the  fame,  when  wheat  looks  whey-coloured 
or  yellow  flagged,  as  it  did  all  May,  and  till  it 
fhot,  and  after*,  then  it  is  a  true  fign  it  will 
be  fmall  eared  :  and  this  laft  fign  being  occafioned  * 
by  wets  and  cold,  as  it  happened  all  that  Mayy 
and  till  about  the  fourth  of  June,  it  was  fo  omi- 
nous of  a  bad  blooming  time,  that  the  farmers 
would  wager  before-hand  the  wheat  did  not 
bloom  well :  and  it  accordingly  happened ;  for 
the  bloom  came  out  but  (low,  and  in  a  fmall 
quantity,  and  that  was  fevcral  times  wafhed  off, 
which  was  a  fure  token  the  wheat-ear  would  not 
kern  well,  nor  did  it whereas,*  the  year  before, 
the  bloom  came  on  the  ear  as  foon  almoft  as  the 
flag  burft,  and  was  very  thick  on  it,  which 
brought  on  a  plentiful  crop  5  for  unlefs.  wheat 
blooms  well,  it  cannot  kern  well.  In  1741 
there  was  as  fine  a  bloom  as  ever  was  feen,  from 
the  firft  to  the  laft,  and,  accordingly,  a  mod 
plentiful  crop  enfued,  which  caufed  the  market 
to  fall  ten  {hillings  in  five  bufliels,  in  about  one 
month's  time,  juft  before  harveft. 

If  wheat  looks  yellowilh  in  A%,  and  conti- 
nue 
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nues  fo  throughout  the  whole  month,  it  will  never 
rightly  recover  that  fummer,  becaufe  then  it  is 
on  its  fhoot  or  earing,  and  paft  hopes;  but 
if  it  is  fick  in  the  beginning,  and  recovers 
before  the  end,  it  may  chance  to  be  a  good  crop; 
for  all  wheat  fhould  may,  or  look  yellowifh  in 
April,  and  be  of  a  black  green  in  May :  or  take 
it  this  way ;  if  wheat  holds  its  colour  throughout 
April,  and  May,  there  is  no  great  danger 
of  a  good  crop.  If  it  thrives  in  March,  it  gene- 
rally mays  in  April  %  if  it  thrives  in  April,  it 
commonly  mays  in  May.  When,  it  mays  in  April 
it  is  right,  but  wrong  if  in  May  ;  for  then  it 
Ihould,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
thrive  and  (hoot  into  ear,  inftead  of  jnaying  or 
yellowing  which  is  often  caufed  for  want  of  the 
ground's  being  in  heart,  to  enable  the  wheat  to 
withftand  the  cold  and  chilly  fcafons. 

But  to  be  more  particular;  your  forward  fown 
vheat  often  grows  fo  luxuriant  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  as  to  fpend  itfelf  too  foon,  and  efpecially 
if  followed  with  a  mild  fpring,  which  caufes  it 
to  grow  fo  rank  as  to  want  ftrength,  in  this 
month,  tQ  carry  jt  on?  and  then,  in  courfe,  it 
muft  have  a  fickening  time  to  check  it,  in  order 
to  make  it  Ihoot  with  the  greater  vigour  after- 
wards. Now  there  are  two  extremes  of  weather, 
that  fometimes  happen  in  this  month,  which 
pj-ove  fatal  to  crops  of  wheat ;  one  is  frofts,  as 
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jt  happened  in  Mayi  1734,  when  hailftones  fell 
fucceffively  fot  three  days,  which  being  of  a 
poifonous,  cold  nature,  and  very  heavy  withal, 
beat  down,  and  hurt  the  fpindle  of  the  wheat, 
*nd  ftalks  of  peafe,  making  the  latter  red  headed,  . 
and  caufing  many  tq  die.  This  was  a  feafon  fo 
fevere,  that  on  the  eighteenth  day  the  ificles 
were  fecn  tohang.at  the  eaves  of  houfes  j  but  the 
poorer  fort  of  wheat .  fuffered  moft :  on  the  con» 
trary,  at  another  time,  about  the  middle  of  this 
month,  the  feafon  having  been  mild  and  rainy 
jfome  time  before,  the  welj  drafted  wheat  and 
barley  fuffered  much,  by  their  luxuriant  growth  \ 
infomuch  that  a  great  deal  fell  before  it  was  fhot 
jnto  ear,  which  proved  of  very  ill  confequence  to 
the  farmer,  bec*ufe  vaft  quantities  never  did  rife 
again,  and  did  not  half  kern,  efpepially  in  the 
vale  grounds,  which  are  the  richeft  foils;  and 
this  misfortune  proyed  the  greater,  where  the 
wheat  was  youngeft  and  weakeft  in  ftalks ;  for 
when  this  happens  to  wheat  at  an  older  growth, 
it  is  often  ftrong  enough  to  get  up  and  recover. 
When  wheat  is  rank  too  foon,  \t  has  tempted 
many  to  mow  or  feed  it,  in  order  to  bring  it 
under  a  more  regular  growth :  but  this  ma- 
nagement is  better  or  worfe,  according  to  the 
1-iature  of  the  grain,  land,  or  weather.  But,  before 
I  Jeave  this  fubjeft,  I  muft  obferve,  that  when 

3  wheat 
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wheat  is  fown,  at  a  right  time,  in  a  proper  foil, 
and  the  feafons  of  the  year  prove  favourable* 
there  are  many  acres  that  never  may  or  ficken  at 
all,  yet  hold  their  growth  and  colour  from  the 
firft  to  the  laft,  in  right  order,  then  fuch  wheat 
is  in  its  higheft  perfection.  About  the  middle  of 
this  month,  1736,  the  wheat  in  the  Chikern^ 
high  ground,  especially,  looked  Ihort,  yellowifhf 
and  fick,  by  means  of  a  very  long  cold  dry  fea« 
fon,  which  ruined  many  crops  that  were  dot  well 
drefied,  becaufe  the  ground  had  not  ftrength 
enough  to  make  it  run  and  rally  again,  as  that 
in  heart  did,  and  recovered.  There  was  a  field 
of  latter  fown  wheat,  which  in  the  beginning  of 
March  looked  at  fome  didance  as  if  nothing  grew* 
In  it ;  yet  the  ground  being  clear  of  weeds,  and 
in  tolerable  ftfcngth,  and  the  wheat  not  having 
fpent  itfelf  in  winter  too  much,  in  the  fpring  it 
gathered  to  that  degree,  that  fome  of  it  had  four- 
teen-ears  from  one  root,  as  it  grew  in  a  loamy, 
gravelly  clay*  and  proved  an  excellent  crop  at 
harveft. 

A  farmer,  neat  Watford*  had,  in  the  gredt 
froft  of  1 7 16,  a  field  of  wheat  fown  in  two  bout 
lands,  arid  it  was  allowed  by  almoft  every  look* 
tr-on,  that  the  frofty  weather  had  killed  it  \  and 
they  advifed  the  owner  to  plough  it  up,  and  fow 
it  with  barley,  faying,  if  he  did  not,  he  would 

have 
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have  nothing  but  what  grew  in  the  thoroughs 
that  lay  out  of  the  wind's  power.  A  plain  in- 
llance  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  who, 
though  he  made  the  earth  to  feem  barren  for  a 
long  time,  even  in  the  month  of  Mayy  1 740,  yet, 
in  a  miraculous  manner,  kept  the  weeds  down  till 
the  wheat  recovered  a  head ;  at  that  harveft  in 
many  places,  there  were  never  better  crops,  and, 
even  where  wheat  was  very  thin  on  the  ground, 
the  ears  were  wonderful  large.  I  had  one  that 
had  fixty-eight  kernels  it  it.  Some  ears  were  fix 
and  feven  fet,  and  one  that  I  heard  of,  had  eight 
fet ;  for  it  is  a  rule,  that  after  a  fevere  winter's 
long  froft,  there  commonly  follow  the  largeft 
cars. 


C  H  A  P.  IX, 
OF  FEEDING  WHEAT. 

IT  was  on  account  of  the  great  ranknefs  >of 
the  wheat,  that  many  mowed  it  in  this  laft 
fpring  in  order  to  check  its  further  growth: 
others  fed  it  late  with  fheep,  to  keep  it  down 
that  way  v  this  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  make 
obfervations  on  the  feveral  managements  of  dif- 
ferent farmers:  one  mowed  it  down  very  near 
the  bottom,  in  a  low,  wettifli,  black  ground, 
that  was  a  rich  foil,    and   the  wheat  very 
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rank,  on  Eafter  Monday,  1732.  the  car  being 
ready  to  come  out  of  its  Ikin  or  cover  this 
backned  it  very  much,  and  it  proved  a  good  crop 
at  harveft :  this  was  done  by  Mr.  —  Fen*  at 
the  bottom  farm,  near  Barkbamjlead.  The  par- 
fbn  of  Auberry  alfo  mowed  his  about  the  fame 
time,  in  an  open  field,  by  only  cutting  off  the 
top-part,  and  it  flicceeded. 

Another  finding  his  wheat  likely  to  run  too 
much  into  draw,  and  too  little  into  ear,  mowed 
it,  and  found  it  afterwards  to  Ihoot  fo  weak  in 
both,  that  he  fufFered  by  it. 

Another  fays,  under  fuch  apprehenfions,  it 
is  beft  to  mow  it  early  enough :  that  fome  have 
mowed  wheat  three  times,  and  had  a  good  crop ; 
for  wheat  has  two  or  three  knots  or  joints  now 
if  it  is  mowed  late,  it  mult  be  only  juft  topp'd 
with  the  fcythe,  for  if  then  it  be  mowed  below 
the  bottom  knot,  its  apt  to  kill  it,  or  at  leaft  to 
caufe  its  new  Ihoots  to  be  fo  weak,  that  they 
wilt  come  to  little  or  nothing;  but  when 
wheat  is  mowed  high,  it  ftioots  from  the  next 
knot  below  the  cut,  and  often  comes  the 
ftronger,  as  I  have  proved  in  a  field  of  my  own, 
that  I  did  for  trial  fake.  This  fort  of  hufbandry 
is  perfe&ly  neceffary,  when  wheat  fpends  itfelf 
too  much  in  chalky  foils,  as  it  did  this  fummer, 
1732,  more  than  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  for 
if  it  is  let  alone,  it  will  rot  at  root,  tumble 
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down,  and  be  good  for  little,  as  a  great  deal 
did ;  fo  that  at  Rijborougb  by  Wenier^  there  was 
a  man  had  five  hundred  fifty-three  fhocks,  at  ten 
(heaves  each,  on  five  acres  of  ground^  and 
forced  to  threfh  fixty  (heaves  for  a  bufliel  of 
wheat.  Here  then  are  two  extremes  in  this  ma- 
nagement ;  if  it  is  mowed  too  low  when  it  is  high* 
then  it  weakens  it  too  much ;  and  if  it  is  not 
mowed  at  all,  then  it  is  a  fault  as  bad  as  the 
other:  which  made  an  experienced  farmer  fay,' 
in  my  hearing,  that  many  fpoiled  a  great  deal  of 
wheat  this  year,  by  mowing  it  too  low  and 
too  late. 

Several  othch  eai  it  down  with  their  fheep* 
and  fucceeded  well;  however,  in  this  affair, 
there  is  required  a  great  deal  of  judgment ;  for 
firft,  if  the  wheat  grows  in  a  rich  dry  foil,  clear 
of  weeds,  then  it  may  be  made  more  free  with^ 
and  eat  down  from  Cbriftmas  forward.  Secondly, 
if  it  is  a  wet,  clay,  or  loamy  ground,  and  the 
Vvheat  thin,  this  ufage  will  be  hazardotis  \  be- 
caufc  the  weeds  here  will  be  apt  to  get  up  and 
keep  down  the  wheat  \  nor  fhould  it  in  either 
cafe  be  fed  in  wet  weather  •,  for  then  the  fheep 
by  their  tread,  will  crulh  it  into  fuch  hollow, 
wet  ground  and  fpoil  it,  or  elfe  will  pull  it  tip 
with  their  mouths:  the  fame  care  is  alfo  neceA 
fary,  that  it  be  not  fccbtoo  late  on  fuch  a  bottom? 
for  wheat  on  this  cold,  wet  land,  won't  recover 
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fo  loon  as  that  on  dryer ;  and  this  very  cafe 
attended  my  next  neighbour,  who  this  laft  fpring 
fed  it  fo  late,  that  it  did  not  recover  itfelf  time 
enough,  but  proved  fmallef  than  ordinary  in  the 
ear  therefore  feveral  farmers  think  it  beft  to 
turn  in  betimes,  arid  feed  it  while  it  is  fweet, 
which  often  is  from  Chriftmas  till  the  middle  of 
February  or  longer,  when  it  begins  to  be  bitter ; 
and  by  thus  turning  in  betimes,  they  wiil  eat  the 
weeds  before  the  wheat.  I  knew  a  farmer  that 
kept  his  ewes  and  lambs  fo  long  in,  till  they  eat 
the  wheat  up,  and  left  the  horfe  gold  weed,  but 
he  ftill  kept  them  on  till  they  eat  or  fpoiled  them 
too  but  this  fo  ftunted  hi?  lambs,  that  he  faid,- 
he  would  never  do  fo  again  wethers  indeed  are 
far  more  proper  for  this  purpofe,  and  will,  if 
kept  long  enough  on  it,  eat  up  both  weeds  and 
wheat,  provided  the  former  are  not  too  old ;  and 
if  this  work  is  done  with  judgment,  it  will 
both  thicken  the  wheat,  and  make  it  come  upJ 
much  ftrongen 

Some  thought  themfelves  under  a  neceflity  to 
turn  in  fheep  when  the  wheat  fpindles  too  early* 
as  it  will  fbmetimes  in  February  or  beginning  of 
March  but  this  may  be  partly  feen  before-hand* 
as  they  did  this  laft  February^  1731*  when  many 
turned  in  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
fed  it  till  the  fifteenth  of  March  following,  which 
did  a  great  deal  of  fervice  that  mild,  dry  fpring  * 
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but  as  I  faid  before,  where  the  weeds  are  thick  and 
the  wheat  thin,  this  way  murders  it  j  becaufe  the 
weeds  will  then  get  mailer,  and  choak  the  grain. 
In  chalks  and  fands  this  method  is  not  praftifed 
at  all,  for  here  the  fheep  will  either  paw  it  up, 
or  pull  it  up  with  their  mouths  in  fuch  loofe, 
fliort  ground  i  befides,  this  foil  is  not  ftrong 
enough  to  carry  it  fo  forward  as  the  loams  are,  fo 
that  it  fcldom  or  never  fuffers  by  being  winter- 
proud  in  thefe  lean  earths. 

A  gentleman  farmer,  Mr.  Deaiu>  living  in 
his  own  farm  at  Nettledeny  that  was  a  dry  inclofed 
Qbiltem  one,  ploughed  up  a  meadow  \  and,  on? 
only  one  ploughing,*  harrowed  in  '  wheat-feed, 
which  came  on  with  fuch  a  forward  rank  head* 
that  tempted  him  to  feed  it  in  the  Ipring  feafon; 
this  gave  him  a  valuable  opportunity  to  enjoy  a 
plentiful  feeding  crop  in  a  fcarce  time,  and  a  full 
reaping  crop  at  harveft,  free  of  any  extraordi- 
nary charges ;  which  in  my  humble  opinion^ 
wfcere  the  land  is  dry  enough  to  admit  of  thus- 
feeding  fuch  a  rank  crop  with  ftieep,  is  a  far  bet- 
ter way  than  Mr.  Teiverton's  burning  the  turf, 
and  mowing  and  reaping  off  the  top  of  the  wheat 
in  April  or  Mayr  to  check  its  too  luxuriant 
growth  •,  and  this,  becaufe  the  lheep  by  their 
tread  and  their  ftrong  urine,  ftale,  and  oilinels 
of  their  wool,  tread  the  earth  on  the  roots  of 
the  wheat,  and  faften  it  on  them  fo  wellv 
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as  to  cauie  the  Italics  to  Hand  the  falter  in  their 
after-growth,  keep  down  the  worm,  and  difcou- 
rage  all  other  infe&s  from  attacking  it  5  and 
above  all,  by  fuch  feeding  in  January*  February 
March  and  April*  the  ranknefs  of  the  wheat  may 
be  fo  efficacioufly  checked,  as  to  be  kept  from 
running  into  any  deftruftive  growth,  as  I  am 
going  farther  to  prove  by  the  following  example. 

In  our  Cbiltern  inclofed  country  of  Hertford* 
JIAre*  a  farmer  gave  a  field  of  twelve  acres  (that  had 
been  clover  one  year  before)  only  one  ploughing, 
and  harrowed  in  wheat  feed  on  the  fame,  without 
any  manner  of  dreffing  or  manure  till  March 
following ;  when  he  fowed  eighty  bulhels  of 
London  foot  on  two  acres  of  the  fame  field,  and 
but  twenty  bufhels  on  every  acre  of  the  reft,  as 
the  ufual  quantity  is.    But,  on  thefc  two  acres, 
he  fowed  a  double  quantity,  in  order  to  feed  fomc 
fatting  fheep  on  the  fame  late,  when  turnips  and 
all  green-field  meat  were  eaten  up  j  and  accord- 
ingly this  extraordinary  drefling  anfwered  his 
intention,  by  hurdling  out  the  two  acres,  and 
feeding  his  flieep  on  the  wheat,  till  the  firft  of 
May*  1743.    And  though  he  fed  it  fo  late,  yet, 
by  virtue  of  a  rainy  fcafon  that  happened  in  the 
latter  part  of  April*  the  wheat  recovered,  and 
went  on  in  a  flourifhing  condition.    But  the  next 
example  will  fhew  the  great  power  that  a  rainy 
hot  fummer  has  on  wheat-crops. 
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The  land  was  common  ploughed-ground, 
which  he  dunged  well  for  a  wheat-crop,  and 
it  produced  a  rank  wheat  on  the  ground  in  the 
fpring,  having  been  before  winter-proud,  as  we 
call  it,  which  forced  the  farmer  to  eat  it  down 
with  (heep  till  Afoy-day,  and  then  he  let  it  take 
hs  chance:  yet,  for  all  fuch  late  feeding  of  it 
quite  bare  to  the  ground,  a  hot  wet  fummer  fol- 
lowing, the  wheat  Iprang  up  fo  faft,  and  got  in 
fuch  a  burthen,  that  it  fell  down  before  harveft, 
and  yielded  a  poor  crop  of  corn.  There  is,  indeed, 
this  conveniency  in  fowing  wheat  on  new  broken 
tip  meadow  ground  for  a  firft  crop,  that  fuch 
wheat,  if  rightly  managed,  will  produce  the  bell 
of  feed-wheat,  becaufe  it  will  be  clean  from  all 
manner  of  trumpery  5  and,  though  the  kernels 
may  be  lean-bodied,  yet  it  will  fell  for  an  im- 
proved price  at  market,  as  being  the  choiceft  of 
feed ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Yefoerton'%  management 
was  very  right,  as  to  the  getting  wheat  for  a  firft 
crop  on  his  new  broken  up  ground  %  and  alfo  in 
mowing  it  in  Aprils  and  reaping  the  top  part  in 
May:  but,  for  all  that,  had  a  wet  fummer 
enfued,  his  crop  of  wheat  would  have  been  of 
little  worth  at  harveft,  as  the  account  obferves  % 
but  he  was  fortunate  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  dry 
fummer,  elfe  the  double  dreffing  (if  I  may  fo 
term  it)  of  the  alhes,  and  the  richnefc  of  his  vir- 
gin-earth, would  have  fiiewn  the  difference* 

*  A  farmer 
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A  farmer  drefied  his  wheat  with  foot  in  No- 

> 

vernier,  in  order  to  eat  it  off  in  January  follow- 
ing. This  uncommon  action  was  performed  by  a 
farmer  who  rented  a  hundred  a  year,  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  my  houfe,  which  proved 
him  to  be  a  bold,  but  judicious  adventurer,  as  I 
fliall  make  appear.  The  cafe  was  thus:  this 
farmer  having  a  large  inclofed  field  of  new-fown 
wheat,  whofe  foil  was  a  chalky  loam,  that  lay  flat, 
and  flieltered  very  much'  from  all  winds,  was  en- 
couraged to  fow  twenty  buffiels  of  foot  on  each  acre 
of  it,  in  order  to  bring  on  an  expeditious  cover,  or 
head,  on  the  wheat-roots ;  (for,  of  all  our  common 
manures,  none  forces  fo  quick,  and  fo  ftrong  as 
foot)  that  might  ferve  inftead  of  fo  much  grafi 
for  feeding  and  fubfifting  his  flock  of  Iheep  in  the 
fevere,  cold,  chilly  month  of  January ;  and  it 
fully  anfwercd  his  end:  for,  in  that  month,  it 
had  got  fo  large  a  head  of  wheat-blades,  as  fed 
his  (heep  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks;  which 
enabled  him  to  continue  folding  his  wethers, 
all,  or  molt,  of  the  time,  on  the  fed  wheat,  as  it 
was  eaten  off,  and  parted  by  a  row  of  hurdles. 
Now,  the  foil  of  this  field  being  of  a  very  dry 
warm  nature,  the  Iheep  fed  on  the  wheat,  and 
lay  in  the  fold  of  the  fame  ground,  free  of  that 
daubing  and  chillinefs,  which  a  clay,  or  a  wet 
loamy  foil,  would  expofe  them  to,  and  damage 
their  bodies;  and  thus  did  a  vaft  fervice,  in 
leaving  an  additional  dreffing  behind  them,  that 
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enriched  the  crop  of  wheat,  by  thickening  the 
land,  invigorating  its  roots,  and  bringing  on  a 
branching  growth  of  ftrong  ftalks,  and  large 
ears.  •   >  • 

I  am  here  alfo  to  remark,  that  this  action  was 
performed  with  great  judgment;  for  this  farmer 
knew  very  well,  that  this  piece  of  dry  ground 
was  the  cleareft  and  freeft  of  weeds  of  any  he 
rented;  and  therefore  lie  ventured  and  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  for,  had  this  field  been  of  a  contrary 
foil,  the  confequence  might  reafonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have  been  the  endangering  the  crop  of 
vfheat ;  becaufe,  if  fuch  a  crop  had  been  obtain- 
ed in  a  clay,  or  wet,  loamy  foil,  it  would  not 
have  done  the  flieep  half  the  fervice  it  did  in  this 
chalky  foil  and  what  might  have  been  worfe 
ftill;  the  natural  chilftefsof  fuch  ground,  and  the 
coldnefs  of  the  feafon*  might  have  fo  checked 
the  fecond  growth  of  the  wheat,  as  to  give  the 
weeds  an  opportunity  of  getting  the  dominion  of 
it,  and  crippling  the  crop,  to  the  impoverifhing 
of  the  farmer,  as  I  could  make  appear  by  feverai 
inftances,  were  it  proper  in  this  place. 

This  piece  of  extraordinary  good  hufbandry 
I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  relaxing,  as 
it  may  remind  the  judicious  farmer,  and  inftruft 
the  ignorant  one,  in  the  improvement  of  his  dry, 
hulky,  chalky  foil,  which  though  corrlmonly  let 
for  a  mean  rent,  on  account  of  its  loofe  poor 
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nature,  yet  by  a  management  adequate  to  its 
quality,  it  may  be  made  to  produce  as  good  a 
crop  of  wheat,  as  a  vale  ftiff  foil,  that  is  in 
its  original  nature  far  richer  than  a  dry 
chalky  one. 

A  great  farmer  fed  his  double  drerted  wheat 
with  ewes  and  lambs.  His  next  neighbour  did 
the  fame.  The  firft  enjoyed  a  fine  crop  at  har- 
veft,  but  the  other  loft  his,  becauie  the  foil  of 
the  firft  was  a  dry,  chalky  loam,  and  richly 
manured,  which  caufed  the  wheat,  after  being 
eat  down,  to  rally  again,  and  out-run  the  weed ; 
when  the  other  that  was  a  ftiff  wettifli  loam, 
that  had  only  a  fingle  drefling,  gave  room  to  the 
black  bennet,  and  other  weeds,  to  out-grow  the 
wheat  to  its  deftru&ion. 

A  farmer,  whofe  land  joined  mine,  intending 
to  make  the  moft  of  his  wheat-crop,  fed  it  down 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  after  it  had  got  a  new 
head,  fed  it  a  fecond  time  bare  with  his  flieep ; 
but  the  confequence  was  fatal ;  for  the  horfe-gold 
and  black  bennet  weeds  came  up  fo  thick,  as  got 
the  ftart  of  the  wheat ;  and  at  this  time,  indeed* 
the  field  appeared  green,  but  with  more 
weeds  th^n  corn,  to  the  almoft  deftru&ion  of 
the  crop.  Mowing  and  feeding  down  wheat  in 
the  fpring-time,  to  fuftain  flieep,  or  ftop  its  too 
great  luxuriancy,  backwards  its  ripening,  ai}4 
t xpofes  it  to  the  rifque  of  the  longer  nighfc. 
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CHAP.  X. 
OF  THE  SMUT. 

■ 

WHEN  wheat  is  in  its  green  car,  tho 
fmutty  par$  may  be  difcovered  as  they 
ftand,  but  more  as  they  are  nearer  being  ripe, 
and  this  amongft  other  found  ears,  by  their 
black  kernels,  on  rubbing  which,  a  black  pow- 
der will  fly  out  and  ftink.  This  ficknefs  in 
wheat  happens  fometimes  to  only  one  fide  of  the 
par,  when  the  other  parts  remain  feemingly 
found ;  as  was  once  the  cafe  of  a  whole  field  of 
wheat  near  nere  in  Surry,  where  only  the 
weft  fide  of  the  ears  was  fmutty,  and  the  reft  free 
throughout  the  field ;  which  feemingly  fhews  the 
difeafe  to  be  occafioned  by  infeftious  wind. 

Cafe  the  fecond.  A  man  having  but  one  field, 
it  was  fown  for  him  with  naked  wheat-feed,  by  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  who  wanting  a  little  more 
to  finifh  the  field,  fent  for  fome  of  his  own  that 
was  brined  and  limed.  The  latter  proved  fmutty^ 
but  the  former  clear,  though  both  were  fown  in 
one  day.  The  unbrined  might  be  found  feed, 
and  the  brined  unfound. 

Cafe  the  third.  A  farmer  in  Surry  being 
obliged  to  cart  over  one  field  to  come  at  another, 
it  happened  that  all  the  field  of  wheat  proved 
found  and  clear  of  fmut  at  harveft,  except  that 
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part  which  had  been  carted  over,  and  that 
yielded  a  great  deal  of  fmutty  wheat.  Thi* 
feems  to  indicate,  that  a  bad  tilth  occafioned  the 
misfortune. 

Cafe  the  fourth.  A  field  of  turnips,  being 
half  eaten  off  with  flieep  between  Albollontide  and 
CbriJlmaSi  was  then  ploughed  up  and  fown  with 
wheat.  The  other  half  that  was  not  eaten  off 
till  Candlemas^  was  alfo  ploughed  and  fown  with 
the  very  fame  feed,  but  neither  brined  nor  limed  | 
the  refult  was,  that  the  firft  fown  proved  fmutty, 
and  the  latter  fown  clear  and  free.  By  the  latter 
feed's  being  not  fubjedl  to  the  feverity  of  a  very 
Jong,  fevere,  cold  winter,  and  warm  weather  daily 
increafing  on  the  fame,  I  am  of  opinion  it  prer 
vented  the  misfortune  that  occurred  to  the  firft 
fown.  A  cafe  £hap  happened  to  many  by  the 
violent  frofty  winter,  1739,  >yhQiiever  had  any 
fmutty  wheat  before. 

Cafe  the  fifth.  There  was  fome  ^yheat  fown  on 
a  dunghijl  for  a  trial,  and  it  prove4  all  fmutty. 
It  feems  a  plain  reafon,  that  the  great  heat  of 
the  dung  cankered  t{ie  kernels,  and  occa- 
fioned the  misfortune. 

Cafe  the  ftxtb.  A  gentleman  who  keeps  no 
flieep  to  fold,  and  fows  only  fo  much  wheat  as 
juft  ferves  his  large  family,  drefles  his  ground 
jvjth  only  his  coach-horfes  dung ;  and,  though 
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he  brines  and  limes,  he  has  fmutty  crops  when 
his  neighbour's  arc  clear.    The  cafe  is  plain. 

Cafe  the  feventb.  One  of  my  neighbours,  art 
ancient  curious  farmer,  not  only  changed  his 
feed,  but  brined  and  limed  it  well,  yet,  the  year 
1740,  had  a  fmutty  crop.  This  feems  to  be 
owing  to  a  long  frofty  winter,  cold  Ipring,  and 
dry  fummer. 

Cafe  the  eighth.  Two  fields,  whofe  foil  is  a 
mixture  of  white  clay,  and  a  hurlucky  chalk* 
which  lie  on  the  hanging  of  a  hill,  flickered 
from  the  north  and  eaft  winds,  are  obferved  fre- 
quently to  produce  wheat  that  is  fmutty.  The 
worm,  or  want  of  fufficient  air,  or  the  running 
water  off  the  hill,  may  canker  the  roots  of  the 
wheat. 

Cafe  the  ninth.  If  land  is  dunged  with  ftable 
dung  juft  before  it  is  fown  with  wheat-feed,  it  is 
apt  to  breed  fmutty  wheat.  An  eminent  yeoman, 
near  the  village  of  Barly  in  Hertford/hire,  and 
many  others  that  I  have  met  with  in  my  tra- 
vels, never  dung  their  land  the  fame  feafon  they 
fow  it  with  wheat ;  if  they  do,  they  fay  they  fel- 
dom  fail  of  having  fmutty  wheat,  though  they 
change,  brine,  and  lime  in  the  common  way; 
therefore  they  lay  on  their  dung  the  year  before, 
and  plough  it  in  for  fowing  the  fame  with  either 
pats,  barley,  or  beans.  But  in  the  weftern  parts 
pf  Htrtfordjbire7  and  fo  in  the  vale  of  Aylefburyy 

they 
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they  always  lay  their  dung  on  it  for  a  wheat  crop 
the  fame  fummer,  yet  obferve  to  do  it  on  the 
firft  ftirree,  which  is  commonly  performed  in 
May  or  June^  if  they  are  good  hufbandmen. 

Cafe  the  tenth.  A  gentleman's  bailiff  in  the 
Chiltern  country,  in  September  1740,  on  a  pre- 
emptive notion  that  fmutty  wheat  would 
produce  a  found  crop,  if  it  was  thoroughly 
brined  and  limed,  bought  a  fack  that  had  many 
fmutty  kernels  in  it;  but,  after  trial,  he  found 
his  expe&ation  croffcd,  for  it  returned  him  a  la- 
mentable fmutty  crop. 

Cafe  the  eleventh.  By  a  loamy,  gravelly,  in-» 
clofed  field  of  four  acres,  there  grew  a  fpinny 
wood  This  field  was  fown  with  wheat,  and 
about  half  an  acre  of  it  that  lay  next  the  wood 
was  very  fmutty,  but  all  the  reft  clear,  though 
it  was  fown  with  the  fame  feed  at  the  fame  time. 
This  feems  to  be  occafioned  by.  the  wood's  retain- 
ing the  fogs,  or  keeping  off  the  freedom  of 
winds,  or  by  the  fudtion  of  tree  roots,  that  may 
impoverilh  the  contiguous  ground,  and  ftarve 
tjie  growth  of  the  feed. 

Cafe  the  twelfth,  It  has  been  obferved,  that 
when  wheat  has  been  fown  late,  it  is  not  fo  liable 
to  be  fmutty  as  that  fown  more  forward. 

Cafe  the  thirteenth.  A  yeoman  that  lives  ir\ 
the  Chjltern  country  had  a  fmutty  crop  of  wheat 
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in  the  dry  fummer,  1740,  and  when  he  fowed 
wheat  the  next  time,  his  days-man,  by  miftake, 
took  the  wrong  fack  in  the  dark  of  the  morning, 
and  fowed  the  Jame  fmutty  wheat ;  and  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  the  following  harveft,  he  had  half 
his  wheat-crop  fmutty. 

Cafe  the  fourteenth.  A  farmer,  that  lives 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  me,  declared  his 
farm  was  never  troubled  with  fmutty  wheat  {<& 
feventy  years  pall,  till  1741,  when  his  crop 
proved  fo  fmutty,  that  he  had  been  at  Hempftead 
market  four  times,  and  could  not  fell  it.  He 
only  fprinkled  water  on  his  feed  and  limed  it. 

Cafe  the  fifteenth.  A  certain  farmer  took  fome 
feemingly  found  kernels  out  of  a  fmutty  ear,  and 
fet  them  in  his  garden  againft  other  wheat-ker- 
nels that  were  perfedlly  found :  The  firft  proved 
fmutty,  and  the  latter  found, 

Cafe  the  ftxteentb.  My  near  neighbour  had  all 
his  crop  infefted  one  year  with  fmutty  ears  here 
and  there,  but  he  ventured  to  fow  the  fame  feed 
after  brining,  fkimming,  and  liming,  and  it 
proved  a  found  crop.  The  fkimmings  he  alfo 
fowed  by  themfelves,  and  they  proved  all  fmutty. 

Cafe  the  feventeentb.  I  was  told  by  a  farmer 
that  he  tried  the  following  experiment:  He 
wafhed  his  fmutty  wheat-leed  in  three  feveral 
waters  prefently  after  one  another,  till  he  had 
wafted  jdl,  or  moft  of  the  fmut  out  of  the  kerr 
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nels.  Then  he  fteeped  the  feed  immediately  in 
brine  a  few  hours,  and  after  he  had  drawn  off 
the  liquor,  he  limed  and  lowed  his  wheat,  and 
had  not  the  leaft  fmut  the  following  harveft. 
This  is  certainly  a  much  furer  way  than  what  I 
knew 

(Cafe  the  eighteenth.)  A  filly  obftinate  farmer 
pra&ifed,  viz.  He  put  his  fmutty  wheat-feed 
into  brine,  and  after  it  had  ftood  a  night,  he 
drawed  off  the  liquor,  limed,  and  fowed  it,  and 
had  a  fmutty  crop  in  return,  1741,  becaufe  the 
fmut  that  is  foaked,  or  walhed  off,  tinftures 
the  liquor,  and  confequently  infefts  the  found 
feeds  that  are  among  the  heap,  as  appears  by  the 
black  glewy  mucilage  or  fubftance  that  remains 
in  the  bottom  of  the  brine  after  foaking  fuch 
fmutty  wheat. 

Cafe  the  nineteenth.  Another  farmer  was  of 
this  opinion,  that  it  was  thofe  kernels  that  grow 
in  fmutty  ears  and  appear  found,  that  produce 
fmutty  wheat,  and  not  the  fmall  found  kernels ; 
for  as  the  ftraw  or  ftalks  of  fuch  fmutty  ears  are 
generally  rottenilh  at  harveft,  their  ears  break 
fooner  off  than  thofe  growing  on  founder  ftalks, 
and  are  picked  up  in  great  numbers  by  gleaners ; 
when  farmers  buy  fuch  leafed  wheat  to  fbw  for 
feed  (as  is  commonly  done,  becaufe  they  think 
among  fuch  wheat  there  is  the  leaft  feeds  of 
weeds)  they  run  a  great  rifle  of  having  a  fmutty 
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crop.  Mr.  Tull  is  very  particular  on  this  matter ; 
his  words  are  thefe : — "  Smutty  grains  will  not 
"  grow,  for  they  turn  to  a  black  powder  j  but 
"  when  fome  of  thefe  are  in  a  crop,  then,  to  be 
"  fure,  many  of  the  reft  are  infe&ed,  and  the 
"  difeafe  will  Ihew  itfelf  in  the  next  generation, 
or  defcent  of  it;  if  the  year  wherein  it  is 
44  planted  prove  a  wet  one."  Page  250. — The 
wheat  that  grows  on  a  two  years  clover  lay,  fcldom 
or  never  produces  a  fmutty  crop. 

Ihe  conclufion  of  this  chapter,  Jbewing,  in  Jbort, 
what  may  occafwn  a  fmutty  crop  of  wheat. 

Firfi.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  the  weaknefs  of 
brine ;  that  ought  to  be  ftrong  enough  to  bear 
an  egg. 

Secondly.  By  the  weaknefs  of  the  lime,  which 
is  beyond  the  brine,  for  fecuring  a  wheat-crop 
from  fmut. 

Thirdly.  By  fowing  one  fort  of  feed  in  the  fame 
foil  too  often. 

Fourthly.  By  a  very  frofty  winter,  a  very  cold 
fpring,  a  very  wet,  or  a  very  dry  fummer,  or 
by  infeftious  winds. 

Fifthly.  By  wheat  growing  very  thin  among 
many  weeds. 

Sixthly.  By  a  rough,  four,  bad  tilth. 

Seventhly.  By  infefted  feed  that  grows  in  the 
linutty  ear,  and  yet  appears  to  the  eye  found  and 
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clear,  or  by  fowing  pepper-wheat,  or  that  da- 
maged by  infe&s,  or  burnt  in  the  mow,  or  of  too 
great  an  age,  or  too  fmall  underling  wheat-feed. 

Eighthly.  By  the  heat  of  dung  that  lies  along 
with  the  feed  in  the  ground. 

Ninthly.  By  the  ufe  of  ftale  or  urine  in  the 
preparation  of  the  wheat-feed. 

T tntbly.  By  a  fmall  red  worm  that  is  very  apt 
to  gnaw  the  kernel  or  blade  of  young  wheat,  and 
thereby  caufes  the  ear  to  be  fmutty,  or  kills  it 
intirely,  as  I  have  known  it  to  do  in  a  chalky 
gravelly  foil,  in  the  years  1740  and  1741,  about 
the  month  of  November ',  before  the  frofts  came  on. 

Lajlfy.  In  very  low  vallies,  great  floods,  and 
their  continuance,  often  corrupt  the  roots  of 
wheat,  and  caufe  fmuttinefs,  as  well  as  great 
rains  do  that  fall  about  the  blooming  and  kern- 
ing feafons,  fo  that  the  ears,  as  well  as  the  roots, 
of  this  golden  grain,  may  be  damaged  by  too 
much  wet  weather,  and  brought  into  a  fmutty 
condition;  for,  undoubtedly,  all  thofe  caufes 
that  hurt  either  roots,  ftalks,  or  ears,  in  their 
green  growth,  tend  towards  infedting  this  corn 
with  that  ftinking  black  ficknefs  called  Smuttinefs. 
After  the  great  froft  of  1739,  we  have  had  the 
forward  parts  of  three  fummers  very  dry,  and 
the  latter  parts  very  wet,  fo  that  for  the  three 
harvefts,  1740,  1741,  and  1742,  there  has  been 
more  fmutty  wheat  than  ever  was  known  in  the 
memory  of  man. 
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Burnt  wheat  is  next  to  fmut  in  its  nature,  and 
would  have  been  fuch  had  the  feed  been  more 
damaged,  or  the  caufe  been  more  imperfedt.  It 
grows  in  a  bunchy  fliort  ear,  that  contains  often- 
times fome  of  this  pepper-wheat  kernels,  and 
fome  very  found  ones  and  as  they  grow  in  one 
and  the  fame  ear,  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  is  either 
for  want  of  a  fufficient  nourifhment  at  root  to 
perfeft  the  whole  grains,  that  fome  of  them  thus 
prove  defe&ive,  and  grow  into  (mutty  wheat ; 
or  it  may  happen  by  blights  that  take  that  fide 
of  the  ear  wherein  they  grow.  However,  it  is 
certainly  of  very  ill  confequence,  when  a  crop  of 
wheat  has  too  great  a  quantity  of  thofe  black 
pepper-wheat  corns  in  it,  becaufe  they  make  a 
fack  of  wheat  look  pye-bald,  help  to  give  a- 
brown  caft  to  the  meal,  and  therefore  is  often- 
times rejefted  by  the  buyers.  Upon  thefe  ac- 
counts it  is,  that  a  nice  farmer  will  never  fow 
leafed  or  gleaned  wheat,  for  it  has  been  proved 
by  feveral  that  have  made  ufe  of  it,  they  never 
are  free  from  a  great  return  of  the  fame  fort,  if 
they  fow  fuch  gleaned  wheat-feed,  by  reafon 
there  always  are  many  pepper-wheat  corns,  or 
fmall  imperfeft  underling  found  ones  in  their  ears, 
notwithftanding  all  the  liming  and  brining  that  are 
applied  for  preventing  the  misfortune.  Now* 
whether  thefe  pepper-wheat  feeds  ever  grow 
again,  is  a  qucftion  with  many  farmers.    I  con* 
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fefs,  I  never  gave  myfelf  the  trouble  of  nicely 
trying  it  >  but  as  there  is  a  little  fort  of  flour  in 
them,  they  may  poffibly  grow,  yet  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  they  fliould  produce  found  kernels,  becauie 
there  is  not  farinoUs  fubftance  fufEcient  to  bring 
them  to  maturity.  Some  therefore  fay  it  is  jthefe 
that  bring  forth  fmutty  wheat  ears,  but  many 
other  farmers  think  they  never  grow  at  all; 
however,  there  are  few  crops  of  wheat  that  has 
not  fome  of  them* 


C  H  A  P.  XL 
OF  HARVESTING  WHEAT. 

IN  a  very  hot  fummer,  about  twenty-four 
years  fince,  the  harveft  begun  fo  early,  that 
many  had  all  their  grain  in  by  Lammas-day, 
which  fo  provoked  one  farmer,  that  he  would  get 
in  all  his  thetches  by  that  time  to  fave  his  credit, 
left  he  Ihould  be  thought  the  moft  negligent  one 
in  the  parifti:  but  he  paid  dear  for  this  pundtilio, 
for  the  thetches  were  fo  damp,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  carry  them  out  of  his  barn  into  the 
field  again,  to  be  dried  and  houfed  in  a  better 
manner.  But,  in  the  year  1740,  it  was  about 
the  tenth  day  of  Augufi  before  I,  and  moft  others^ 
began  reaping  our  wheat,  which  according  ta 
V01,.  L  my 
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■ 

my  obfervation,  was  the  lateft  I  ever  knew ;  oc- 
cafiohed  by  a  moft  fevere  winter,  and  long,  cold, 
and  dry  fpring  and  fummer.  The  wheat  that  is 
commonly  ripe  fooneft  with  us,  is  the  white,  or 
Holland  fort.    The  lateft  are  the  bearded  wheats, 

■ 

The  red  pirks,  or  red  Lammas^  come  in  between  ; 
but  this  is  governed  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
time  of  fowing,  the  foil,  the  afpeft,  and  their 
Handing  nearer  or  farther  from  the  fouth.  When 
wheat  is  ftruck  or  damaged  by  infe&s,  and  the 
ftraw  becomes  Ipotted  and  hardened  too  foon,  fb 
that  the  ufual  afcent  of  fap  or  nourifhment  is 
checked  and  flopped,  the  corns  rather  decreafe 
than  increafe  in  their  growth ;  or,  when  the  ker- 
nels are  by  mildews  glewed,  or*  as  it  were, 
bound  in  their  hofe,  or  Iheath,  fo  tight,  that 
they  cannot  enlarge  and  grow  bigger ;  I  fay, 
then  we  commonly  reap  fuch  wheat  very  for- 
ward. 

In  the  next  place,  when  wheat  is  fallen  down, 
elpecially  when  this  happens  while  the  ftalk  is 
green,  as  it  often  does  by  the  violence  of  winds, 
the  continuance  of  great  rains,  or  by  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  crop,  then  the  fap  cannot  afcend  to 
feed  the  ear,  and  is  enough  to  oblige  us  to  reap 
it  the  firft  of  any,  left  fuch  laid  wheat  grow  as 
it  lies  I  mean,  left  the  kernels  fprout  in  the  ear, 
by  wets  or  the  dampnefs  of  the  grbund,  that  in 
this  pofturc  they  lie  very  near  to. 
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When  wheat  is  much  ftruck  or  mildewed, 
fome  reap  it  as  foon  as  it  is  full  kerned ;  for,  as 
I  faid,  the  longer  it  ftands,  the  fmaller  it  gets, 
as  has  been  proved  by  letting  a  piece  of  it  ftand, 
after  the  reft  was  reaped.  The  ripenefs  of  wheat 
is  eafily  known  to  the  meaneft  ruftic,  by  the 
whitenefs,  brownnefs,  or  rednefs  of  the  particu- 
lar forts  of  draws  and  ears,  and  by  rubbing  out 
the  kernels  of  an  ear  in  one's  hand.  However, 
none  ought  to  be  reaped  till  the  milk  is  out,  and 
the  corns  be  hard. 

Reaping  wheat  early,  gives  the  pirks  and  Lam- 
mas fort  a  bright  golden  colour,  which  is  fo  agree- 
able to  a  wheat  buyer,  that  he  will  give  more 
for  fuch,  than  if  it  ftood  till  full  ripe,  becaufe  it 
will  weigh  heavier,  and  yield  better  flour.  But 
when  it  Hands  too  long,  it  becomes  a  greyifh  red, 
and  its  flour  will  be  deadilh,  unpkafant,  and 
lighter.  A  farmer  reaped  it  almoft  greenilh,  and 
fo  early,  that  many  told  him  he  would  fuffer  by 
it ;  but  he  faid  he  never  had  finer  coloured  wheat, 
nor  any  that  fold  better  at  market.  The  fame  I 
experienced  laft  year,  1 741,  when  my  chief 
reaper  told  me  it  was  not  ripe  enough  to  cut; 
but,  as  it  happened,  there  was  not  a  brighter 
finer  fack  of  wheat  brought  to  Hempjlead.  In- 
deed, had  it  been  reaped  greenilh,  the  kernel 
would  be  apt  to  lhrink,  be  guttery,  and  more 

Q^l  iquft 
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muft  go  to  fill  the  bulhel-,  yet,  if  this  is  not 
done  in  too  great  an  extreme,  it  is  better  fo  than, 
when  it  ftands  till  it  is  too  ripe*  for  then  the 
Kernels  wiU  lofe  their  bright  colour,  get  a  thick 
ikin  and  blackilh  ends,  and  be  very  apt  to  fhed 
at  reaping,  binding,  and  carryings  and,  if 
wheat  is  to  be  fown  on  the  fame  fpot  of  ground 
for  a  fucceffive  crop*  fuch  flied  kernels,  very 
probably,  will  beget  fmutty  ones.  Accordingly* 
it  is  our  general  method  in  Hertfordjbixey  ta 
begin  cutting  before  the  wheat  is  full  ripe,  not 
only  for  the  foregoing  reafons,  but  alfo  for  en- 
joying the  weather  in  its  longeft  days;  and 
where  a  farmer  has  great  quantities  of  this  grain,, 
that  he  may  get  to  the  end  of  his  work  in  due 
time.  Others  make  it  their  rule  to  begin  reap- 
ing if  the  wheat  is  clear  of  weeds  and  draw  dried 
then  they  reckon  it  fit  to  bind  as  fooo  as  reaped* 
Others  venture  to  reap  when  they  think  the  wheat 
is  ready,  though  the  weather  is  difcouraging,. 
becaufe*  when  it  is  cut  down,  there  is  a  greater 
opportunity  of  getting  it  into  barn  than  when 
it  is  ftanding.  •  , 

Previous  to  the  moving  wheat-flieaves  to  the* 
barns,  a  mowftead  fhould  be  prepared  to  lay 
them  on,  for  preferring  them  from  the  damp  of 
the  earth,  and  in  fome  meafure  from  the  power 
and  mifchief  of  rats  and  mice-,  for  which  pur- 
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pofe,  nothing  exceeds  a  foundation  of  furzen  or 
whin  faggots,  with  a  thin  layer  of  ftraw  over 
them,  becaiife  thefe  are  fo  prickly,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  vermin  fhould  make  any  lodgment 
therein,  or  without  great  pain,  walk  over  them* 
Which  confequehtly  fccures  the  bottom  flieaves 
that  lie  in  molt  danger,  from  their  deftruftion  \ 
and  the  better  to  do  this,  we  place  our  firft  layer 
of  ftieaves  almoft  upright,  and  very  clofe  to  one 
another ;  on  the  ears  of  thefe,  a  fecond  layer  or 
row  muft  be  placed  a  little  doping,  and  fome- 
thing  fhort  of  one  another,  with  their  ftraw  ends 
outermoft,  and  fo  on,  with  this  caution,  that  the 
whole  body,  or  mow,  of  wheat  ftieaves,  lie 
eighteen  inches,  or  twQ  feet  fhort  of  the  barn- 
boards  or  wall,  in  order  to  give  fufficient  room 
for  a  man  or  cats  to  go  round  the  fame  at  plea, 
fure. 

Thus,  by  laying  the  firft  row  of  Iheaves  up* 
right,  and  the  reft  in  a  doping  pofture  clofe 
together,  with  their  tails  outward,  the  whole 
mow  will  lie  tight  and  compaft,  and  give  the 
air  an  opportunity  to  get  in,  and  very  much  dry* 
away  the  dampnefs  that  may  arife  from  wheats 
ftieaves  being  got  in  too  foon,  or  lying  in  too 
clofe  a  body.  But  where  furze  or  whins  cannot 
be  had,  thorn  faggots  and  ftraw  laid  over  thern^ 
or  fern,  or  ftraw  alone,  laid  as  a  bed  about  two 
feet  thick,  muft  fupply  the  place  of  furze, 

3  How. 
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However,  in  cafe  the  weather  continues  fo  long 
wet  that  you  are  obliged  to  get  in  your  wheat- 
(heaves  damp,  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  each 
bay  or  mow,  by  letting  an  empty  hogfliead,  bar- 
rel, or  kilderkin,  or  four  fquare  boards  tacked 
together,  remain  in  the  middle  of  it,  till  the 
corn  is  up  to  its  top,  then  put  it  up,  and  in  this 
manner  leave  a  hollow  place  or  dry  well,  where, 
if  a  moufe  falls  into  it  while  the  Iheaves  are 
fweating,  it  will  fuffocate  it. 

Thus  corn  cut  unripe,  or  inned  not  thorough 
dry,  will  be  delivered  from  the  mifchief  which 
generally  attends  dampnefs,  and  caufes  fome- 
times  a  mow  to  be  on  fire,  or  breeds  mouldinefs, 
or  rots  both  grain  and  ftraw,  or  at  leaft  gives  the 
wheat  an  ill  fcent  and  coldnefs.  In  either  of 
thefe  cafes  you  muft  exped  the  lefs  price,  for 
the  firft  thing  a  wheat  buyer  does,  is  to  thruft 
his  hand  into  a  fack,  and  if  it  feels  cold  or  damp 
he  refufes,  and  goes  to  another,  or  elfe  leaves  a 
difcouraging  offer  behind  him. 

A  ftack,  or  rick  of  corn  or  hay,  lhould  have 
a  foundation  of  furze,  thorn,  or  other  faggots ; 
the  lower  and  moifter  the  ground,  the  higher  it 
lhould  be  raifed,  even  from  one  to  three  feet  • 
for,  if  the  bottom  of  a  ftack  was  to  lie  very  near 
a  watery  earth,  two  or  three  feet  of  its  lower  part 
may  be  fpoiled.  A  ftack  or  rick  is  laid  in  form 
of  a  longiquare,  with  its  top  in  fhape  of  an  old- 
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faffiioned  houfe's  roof,  for  the  water  to  fall 
quickly  off.  In  this  fhape  wheat-fheaves  in  the 
beginning  fliould  be  laid  with  their  ftraw  ends 
outward  all  the  way  up,  to  let  in  the  air  to  the 
ears  of  corn,  and  keep  wets  and  vermin  from 
entering.  And  the  better  to  prevent  rains  hurt- 
ing our  ftacks  of  corn,  we  commonly  lay  peafe, 
or  beans,  or  only  ftraw,  on  the  top-ridge  part  of 
it,  and  then  timely  thatch  with  ftraw  over  all ; 
for,  in  this  cafe,  barley,  oats,  or  thetches,  are 
not  proper,  becaufe  either  of  thefe  will  ftain  and 
damage  the  wheat  kernels,  that  is,  fo  mix  among 
them,  that  they  cannot  well  be  got  out. 

And  in  this  form  it  is  that  we  ftagk  wheat- 
fheaves,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  beans,  thetches, 
clover,  fainfoine,  and  natural  hay.  But  to  keep 
any  of  thefe  corns  the  more  fecure  from  accidents, 
fome  lay  them  on  a  frame  oi  joifts  with  fixed 
boards  over  them,  fupported  by  ftone,  brick,  or 
oaken  pillars,  of  two  feet,  or  more,  high,  with 
fquare  caps  of  ftone  or  wood  upon  each,  to 
hinder  the  afcent  of  rats,  mice,  and  other  ver- 
min, and  prevent  the  mifchief  of  damps  and 
vapouFs  of  the  earth.  But  if  the  pillars  *ire  made 
of  oak,  then  we  nail  pieces  of  tin  about  their 
piiddle  part,  to  hinder  the  claws  of  vermin's  get- 
ting up.  Others  will  lay  their  corn  in  a  long 
fquare  flack,  placed  on  a  frame  of  wood,  ere6ted 
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fo  high,  that  carts  and  waggons  may  ftand  under 
it,,  and  fo  make  it  ferve  for  both  ufes. 

Of  the  management  of  Wheat  after  reaping. 

As  wheat  is  cut,  its  reaps  are  laid  even  one  by 
another  in  flat  rows,  for  the  fun  to  harden,  arid 
the  air  to  plump  the  kerneh  in  the  ears,  dry 
up  the  fap  in  weeds,  and  ftiffen  the  ftraw :  here 
then  depends  a  great  deal  of  the  farmer's  p  ofit ; 
for  if  he  enjoys  a  kind  time  in,  and  after  reaping, 
till  he  inns  his  corn,  it  will  fetch  confiderably 
more  than  if  it  was  wafhed  by  rains,  to  a  degree 
of  its  growing  in  the  ear ;  yet  one  or  more  mo- 
derate (ho  wers  have  often  proved  an  improvement 
to  the  grain,  by  enlarging  its  body,  meliorating 
its  flour,  and  caufing  the  ears  to  part  with  their 
kernels  and  their  chaff  much  eafier  than  when  no 
rain  happens.  However,  to  provide  againft  the 
worft,  all  judicious  farmers  will  keep  hands  fuf- 
ficient  in  readinefs,  that  in  cafe  too  much  rain 
falls,  they  may  be  employed  in  time,  to  raife  the 
heads  of  the  wheat  a  little  from  the  ground,  by 
laying  them  as  hollow  as  poflible  for  the  air  to 
have  room  for  entering  between  and  drying  them 
fooner :  fuch  management  oftentimes  puts  a  ftop 
to  the  begun  growth  or  fprouting  of  the  wet 
kernels.  But  we  never  wholly  turn  the  ears 
unlefs  there  be  great  neceflity,  becaufe,  by  fuch 
turning,  the  golden  colour  of  the  wheat  will  be 

much 
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much  diminifhed,  and  a  waflied,  pale,  dead  one 
lodged  in  its  room.  However,  after  one,  two, 
or  three  days  or  more,  letting  the  wheat  thus  lie 
abroad  in  rpws  or  Twarths,  in  a  fine  day,  alter 
phe  dews  are  difperfed  and  gone,  we  bind  up  the 
wheat  in  fheaves,  and  then  fhock  the  n  in  ten, 
twelve,  fourteen,  or  fifteen  to  the  fh  >ck,  to 
ftand  in  a  double  row,  made  by  placing  one 
flieaf  againft  another,  to  farther  harden  the  ker- 
nels, and  dry  out  all  humidity,  that  otherwife 
might  remain  in  the  ears,  ftraw,  and  weeds  5  but 
in  cafe  there  be  danger  of  rain,  then  many  will 
take  a  fheaf  at  each  end  of  a  Ihock,  and  fpread 
them  over  the  tops  of  the  reft.  Others  will  never 
cap  at  all,  faying,  if  it  rains  and  wets  at  one 
time,  it  will  dry  another ;  and  when  all  the  ears 
ftand  up  in  the  air,  the  danger  is  not  fo  great 
but  that  many  will  venture  it.  In  Middle/ex  and 
Kenty  they  generally  bind  as  they  reap,  in  order 
to  preferve  that  fine  colour,  which  the  ears,  by 
lying  on  the  ground,  often  lofe,  and  alfo  becaufe 
they  reckon  it  cheaper ;  for  when  they  hire  reap- 
ing by  the  acre,  as  moft  do  in  thefe  parts,  it  is 
done  for  fix  or  feven  lhillings  each  \  but  if  wheat 
lies  firft  fome  time  on  the  ground  (as  is  conftantly 
done  in  Hertfordjhire)  before  it  is  bound  up,  the 
troub'e  and  charge  will  be  the  more ;  for  the 
Hertfordjhire  farmer  refufes  to  reap  and  bind  it 
prefently,  left  the  moifture  in  the  corn,  ftraw, 
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and  weeds,  be  bound  up  in  the  lheaves ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, this  fometimes  happens,  fo  that  the  mid- 
dle part  of  fuch  fheaves  will  be  yellow  and  hoary, 
and  give  an  ill  fcent  to  the  reft  of  the  grain. 
However,  this  is  a  genera]  rule  with  all  good 
farmers,  that  to  let  wheat  ftand  long  enough 
abroad  to  have  its  due  cure,  is  the  b^ft  w*ay,  for 
the  following  reafons  viz.  firft,  by  (landing  fo 
abroad,  the  kernel  gets  plump,  and  therefore  will 
fill  the  bufhel  the  better;  and,  though  then  it 
bcconles  thorough  dry  by  keeping,  yet  there  will 
be  a  little  fwell  and  improvement  both  in  the 
fkin  and  flour.  Secondly,  If  the  corns  had  a 
bright  colour  by  being  early  reaped  in  good  wea- 
ther, by  (landing  dry  fome  time  abroad,  it  will 
improve  it,  and  caufe  it  to  fetch  the  greater 
price.  Thirdly,  All  fuch  wheat  as  has  had  its 
due  cure  in  the  field,  will  certainly  thrafli  eafier, 
part  with  its  chaff  quicker,  and  grind  better, 
than  that  inned  too  foon  :  and  when  it  is  thus, 
prepared  by  a  fwell,  a  good  colour,  and  made 
eafy  to  thrafh,  handle  well  in  a  fack,  and  grind 
freely,  then  it  may  be  relied  on  to  fell  for  the 
moft  money  at  market.  But  when  a  long  rainy 
feafon  happens  in  h;.rvtft-time,  notwithstanding 
the  fheaves  ftand  ereft  in  fhocks,  and  even  when 
they  are  capped,  the  whole  fheaf  may  be  wer. 
through  and  the  ears  grown  :  in  this  cafe  we  can 
only  unbind  and  ipread  them  on  the  ground  again 
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for  drying  by  finer  weather^  till  ihey  can  be 
bound  tip  a  fecojid  time.  However,  as  the 
weather  may  continue  fo  long  rainy,  that  wheat; 
cannot  be  got  in  dry,  there  are  ways  and  means 
to  fupply  tiie  defe&  in  a  great  meafure  by  the 
following  methods.  But,  before  I  farther  pro- 
ceed, I  have  to  obferve  here,  that  in  fome  places, 
when  wheat  is  in  dagger  of  being  fpoiled  by  the 
rains,  they  lay  it  up  in  one  or  more  parcels  in 
the  field,  and  thatching  or  otherwife,  in  order  to 
bring  it  out  and  expofe  it  afterwards  when  the 
weather  is  fettled  for  fair:  and,  thus  it  will  pafs 
through  a  degree  of  fweating,  if  time  enough  is 
allowed  it,  to  its  great  advantage-,  for  luch  fweat- 
ing abroad  will  prevent  its  much  fweating  in  the 
barn,  which  is  the  worft  place  to  fweat  ir,  be- 
caufe  its  clofe  lying  here  (if  the  wheat  is  damp- 
ilh)  fometimes  caufes  it  to  be  mufty  and  bad  co- 
loured. Make  bands  to  bind  the  fjieaves  in  a 
dewy  morning,  they  will  not  break  near  fo  foon 
as  if  made  in  a  fun-fhiny  dry  time. 

Of  curing  damp  or  wettijh  Wheat. 

When  great  and  long  rains  happen  at 
reaping-time,  and  when  wheat  lies  on  the 
ground,  or  ftands  up  in  fheaves,  the  grain 
commonly  becomes  very  much  damaged  by  the 
lofs  of  its  colour,  getting  a  thick  fkin  by  the 
flour's  flicking  and  being  glewed,  as  it  were,  tpk 
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it,  by  repeated  wets,  which  Ibmetimes  caufe  the 
kernels  to  fprbut,  and  retain  an  ill  fcent,  to  the 
great  hindrance  of  its  making  good  bread,  or 
pudding,  &c.  and  by  obliging  the  farmer  to  take 
a  poor  price  for  it  at  market.    Now,, though  it 
is  a  maxim,  that  corn  had  better  be  fpoiled  in  the 
field  than  in  a  barn,  becaufe  there  is  the  more 
chance  in  the  former  for  its  recovery  than  in  the 
latter   yet,  by  the  feveral  ways  I  am  going  to 
mention,  it  may  be  faved  from  fpoiling  in:  either 
of  them    to  which  purpofe  I  fhall  begin  with 
what  a  farmer  at  Kenfwortb  did  in  fuch  a  cafe— 
Firfty  He  fpread  his  wet  (heaves  of  wheat  over 
the  hair-cloth  of  a  malt-kiln,  and  leifurely  dried 
them  in  parcels,  till  he  had  his  whole  quantity 
cured  to  his  defire  ;  and  it  fo  well  anfwered  his 
end,  that  he  fold  the  fame  for  two  or  three  (hillings 
in  a  fack  more  than  his  neighbours  did  theirs, 
that  did  not  take  this  method  ;  for  the  corns  did 
not  fuffer  by  the  little  fire  that  was  made  for 
theixi,  becaufe  the  chaff  in  the  ears  defended 
them  from  the  fmoke  and  too  much  heat.  Se+ 
fondly,  or  a  fecond  way  is,  as  it  is  praftifed  about 
Hertford  town  and  many  other  places,  to  cut  off 
all  the  wet  ears,  and  give  them  a  fun-heat  on  a 
hair-cloth,  over  a  wire  malt-kiln,  which  is  beft 
done  by  laying  on  the  ears  of  wheat  as  foon  as  the 
malt  is  off,  and  the  fire  is  extinguiflied ;  for  the 
remaining  heat  will  dry  them  regular  and  fweet. 
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A  third  way,  is  to  dry  wet  cars  of  wheat  better 
on  a  cockle  oaft-kiln  j  this  kiln  is  ufed  for  drying 
malt,  hops,  or  wet  ears  of  wheat,  &c.  in  the 
fweeteft  manner  -9  and,  for  thefe  reafons,  it  gets 
more  and  more  into  ufe  with  thofe  that  value 
the  pureft  commodities  before  the  worft  forts, 
and  is  rejedted  by  few  or  none,  except  it  be  for 
drying  too  (low  for  their  mercenary  profit ;  that 
is,  it  does  not  by  its  violent  fudden  heat  blow 
up  or  extend  the  malt  kernels,  till  their  Ikins  are 
ready  to  burft,  and  fo  fill  the  buftiel  with  fewer 
of  them  than  if  they  were  dried  by  a  regular  gra- 
dual heat,  which  this  excellent  kiln  will  do  by 
the  fewel  of  fea-coals  confined  and  burnt  in  a 
cheft  or  trunk  of  four  broad  call  irons,  an  inch 
or  more  thick,  whofe  fmoke  is  made  to  pafs 
about  a  fpacious  room  through  flues  or  chim- 
neys of  brick  built  along  the  infide  walls  of  fucb 
a  room,  near  the  kiln  :  by  which  means  the  air 
of  the  place  is  fo  heated,  as  to  dry  the  malt, 
hops,  or  wet  ears  of  wheat,  &c.  by  as  gentle  a 
fire  as  can  be  defired,  even  to  fo  moderate  a  heat 
as  that  of  the  fun.    I  have  feen  more  of  thefe  m 
Kent  than  any  where  elfe.  Here,  if  the  wheat  ears 
have  their  due  and  timely  turnings,  they  will  meet 
with-  fo  fweet  and  dry  a  cure,  that  they  will  keep 
a  long  time  in  good  order.    But,  if  naked  wheafc 
kernels  were  to  be  dried  on  common  malt-kilns^ 
you  may  exped  them  to  be  fmoaked  or  tainted 
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by  the  fire  of  the  place,  without  a  great  deal  of 
care,  that  they  will  hardly  fell  in  a  market.  A 
fourth  way  is,  to  cut  off  all  the  wet  ears,  and 
lpread  as   many  of  them  on  a  barn-cloth 
as  it  will  hold  at  a  time  in  a  thin  manner,  for  the 
fun  and  air  to  dry  them  abroad;  and,  when  one 
parcel  is  done,  another  may  be  lain  out,  and  lb 
on.    A  fifth  way  is,  in  cafe  the  weather  prove 
rainy,  to  fpread  the  ears  very  thin  all  over  the 
barn-floor,  and  fet  open  every  door  and  the  gates 
belonging  to  the  fame,  that  the  fun  and  air  may 
have  a  full  freedom  to  pafs  through  and  diy 
them.    A  fixth  way  is,  if  you  cannot  inn  the 
flieaves  of  wheat  dry,  but  are  obliged  to  mow 
them  wet,  put  fome  dry  ftraw  between  the 
layers,  and  it  will  drink  up  the  moifture  fo  as  to 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  mifchief.    How  fervice- 
able  then  the  knowledge  of  thefe  ways  may  prove 
to  many  farmers,  and  to  the  nation  in  general, 
I  leave  to  my  readers  confideration,  who,  if  he  is 
one  that  fows  a  quantity  of  wheat,  has  no  reafon 
to  grudge  the  price  of  my  book,  if  it  was  only  for 
this  information ;  becaufe  a  man  may  be  fo  catch- 
cd  by  rains,  as  to  have  almoft  all  his  wheat 
fpoiled,  and  then  out  of  what  muft  he  pay  his 
rent  and  get  a  livelihood,  fince  one  year's  crop  of" 
wheat  is  that  which  fhould  pay  it  for  two  years, 
and  which,  by  fome  of  thefe  means,  may  be 
laved  in  a  great  degree  from  that  damage  or  ruin 
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that  might  otherwife  attend  it ;  beirtg  what  no 
other  author,  in.fuch  variety,  has  ever  difcovered 
before. 

If  you  reap  wheat  when  the  kernel  is  foft,  let 
it  remain  in  the  field  long  enough  to  harden, 
and  have  a  care  you  do  not  inn  many  weeds  with 
it,  for  thefe  will  keep  the  wheat  damp  and  make 
it  ftink.  In  cafe  your  wheat  is  wettifli  or  damp 
when  you  are  obliged  to  bind  it,  do  not  cap  it, 
for,  if  you  do,  it  will  caufe  the  ears  to  grow  as 
it  ftands  in  (hocks  j  but  when  it  is  dry  and  you 
fear  rain,  then  you  may  fafely  do  it.  It  is  the 
firm  opinion  of  a  great  farmer,  that  no  fheaves 
of  wheat  fliould  be  capped,  unlefs  they  ftood  in 
Welch  fliocks  of  twelve  in  all ;  that  is,  in  two' 
rows  againft  each  other,  five  in  a  row,  and  cap- 
ped by  two  lheaves  on  their  top ;  for  then  the 
rows  are  fliort  enough  to  be  covered. 

The  Management  of  getting  in  Wheat  in  Vale. 
\.  Lands. 
In  the  northern  parts,  they  reap  their  wheat 
with  the  hacked  fickle,   as  is  done  in  Hert- 
ford/hire*   contrary  to  what  they  do  in  many, 
other  countries,    where  they  prefer  the  ufe 
of  the  fmooth-edged  reap-hook.    In  Hertford-^ 
Jhirey    our  women  are  above  handling  this; 
tool,    and    have    been    fo   for   thefc  forty 
years  paft,  as  thinking  it  too  fi&vilh  .  an  in- 
ftrument  for  their  fex.    But  in  the  northern 
parts,   and  in  many  others  in  England*  the. 
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women  reap  fometimcs  in  an  intire  company  of 
themfelves    but,  for  the  moft  part,  they  work 
among  the  harveft-men,  and  fo  become  a  mixed 
company,  becaufe  a  woman  cannot  fo  well  bind 
up  a  Iheaf  as  a  man.    Thus  women  make  them- 
felves help-mates  indeed,  and  of  very  great  fer«* 
vice  to  farmers,  by  helping  them  to  inn  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  feafon  ;  and  fo  much 
does  cuftom  naturalife  women  to  this  labour, 
here,  that  even  the  fervant  maids  in  general,  as 
well  as  farmers  wives  and  daughters,  willingly  en- 
gage in  this  fort  of  field-work,  and  find,  by  year- 
ly experience,  that  nothing  adds  better  to  theii1 
fcealth,  than  this,  and  other  bodily  fatigue, 
which  they  are  conftantly  brought  up  in  the  exer- 
cife  of,  and  inured  to  in  the  farming  bufinels- 
It  is  therefore  obfervable,  that,  in  this  country, 
the  inferior  fort  of  women,  for  the  moft  part,  en- 
joy a  frefh-coloured  countenance,  and  a  ftrong, 
large  body,  conftantly  eating  no  other  bread  than 
that  made  with  flour  and  the  bran  in  it,  as  it 
comes  ground  very  fmall  from  the  mill,  or  oat- 
cakes, inftead  of  it;  which  laft  fort  a  little  fur- 
ther north,  they  eat  altogether,  as  having  little 
or  no  wheat  growing  near  them.    And  it  is  here, 
they  fay*,  in  jeft,  their  women  never  die ;  as  much 
as  to  fay,  they  live  to  exceeding  great  ages,  by 
eating  ho  other  fort  of  bread  than  oat-cakes, 
becaufe  they  are  very  light  of  digeftion,  and  clog 
nOt  the  ftomach,  like  the  fine  wheaten  bread. 
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Here  alfo  they  are  of  opinion,  that  their  oaten- 
bread,  or  cake,  is  a  great  antidote  againfl  the  fcur- 
vy,  and  accordingly  impute  the  enjoyment  of  their 
health  to  a  good  old  age,  very  much  to  its  fa- 
lubrious  qualities.    But  to  return  from  this  di- 
greflion,  to  the  fubjeft  in  hand  ;  I  have  further 
to  add,  that,  in  this  country,  they  reap  and  bind 
as  they  go,  by  every  reaper's  making  his  own 
ftraw-band,  and  tying  up  the  wheat  in  {heaves 
at  the  fame  time,  which  they  immediately  fhock 
and  cap  afterwards,  as  they  do  in  Kent,  and 
many  other  places.    Now  fome  I  know  will 
wonder,  why  the  wheat  is  lhocked  and  capped  (o 
foon,  in  fine,  dry  weather.    In  anfwer  to  this, 
they  give  this  reafon  for  it :  That,  by  fetting  up 
eight  (heaves  and  capping  with  two  befides,  ten 
in  all,  or  fometimes  twelve  in  all,  the  whole 
(hock  is  better  preferved  from  the  pernicious 
power  of  mifls  and  rains,  than  thofe  larger  (hocks 
of  fifteen  (heaves  can  be,  as  the  common  mode 
is  in  Hertford/hire,  which  I  think  a  very  wrong 
one.    It  is  alfo  in  this  our  fouthern  county, 
that  we  feldom  or  never  cap  as  we  Ihock,  nor 
afterwards  unlefs  we  forefee  the  danger  of  rains; 
and  to  prove  that  we  are  wrong  in  Hertford/hire^ 
and  they  right  in  the  north,  let  it  be  confidered 
that,  after  a  (hock  of  fifteen  (heaves  is  made  and 
ftands  fome  days  without  capping,  if  it  is  capped 
afterwards  fuch  late  capping  cannot  fettle  and  fit 
Vol.  I.         '         R  fp 
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fo  clofe,  as  that  capping  docs,  which  is  put  on 
as  foon  as  the  {hocks  are  fet  up.  But,  for  fur- 
ther  explaining  and  illuftrating  the  great  benefit 
of  this  north  country  way  of  reaping,  binding 
and  ftiocking  at  the  fame  time,  I  fliall  make  die 
following  obfervations,  viz. 

Firft,  By  fuch  hafty  binding  and  fhocking, 
the  wheat  is  preserved  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
damage  of  damps  arifing  from  the  ground, 
where  if  it  lies  fome  days  in  reaps,  as  the  Hert- 
fordjhire  way  is,  it  generally  caufes  the  wheat  to 
lofe  its  colour  in  a  great  degree  and,  if  a  wet 
feafon  attends  ,  it,  then  it  is  apt  to  grow  and 
fprout  to  the  farmer's  great  difadvantage,  for 
fuch  fprouted  kernels  feldom  become  thoroughly 
dry  afterwards,  becaufe  the  fprouts  retain  fuch  a 
moifture  as  will  not  dry  out,  unlefs  by  a  great 
force  of  the  fun's  heat,  and  wind,  which  the 
wheat  is  very  much  deprived  of,  by  lying  in 
inclofed  fields  :  for  here  damps  and  wets  remain 
fo  long  as  to  occafion  the  wheat  to  fprout  in  a 
very  little  time,  and  then  it  is  as  difficult  to  dry 
it  again  I  may  fay,  much  more  difficult  to  dry  it 
again,  than  when  it  lies  or  ftands  in  open  com- 
mon fields.  Now  here  may  arife  an  objection, 
that  if  wheat  is  bound  up  in  a  dewy  morning  as 
foon  as  reaped,  it  will  in  courfe  lodge  a  great 
dampnefs  in  the  fheaves.  To  clear  this  objec- 
tion, I  have  to  offer,  that  though  dews  often- 
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times  fall  in  great  quantities,  and  wet  much,  yet, 
as  they  are  for  the  moft  part  only  a  fuperficial 
moifture,  they  are  foon  dried  away,  by  the  heat 
that  fuch  early  and  clofe  ftiocking  and  capping 
will  produce.  Their  way  therefore  here,  is,  not  to 
begin  reaping  fo  foon  in  a  morning  as  we  do  in 
Hertford/hire,  but  they  hold  working  later  at 
night  than  we  do,  becaufe  the  evening  damps  are 
not  regarded  by  them.  And,  if  the  dews  are 
very  great  in  the  morning,  they  let  the  wheat  lie 
(pread  in  bands,  till  the  fun  and  wind  in  lbme 
meafure  dry  it  up  then  in  the  beginning  of  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  bind  up,  fliock,  and  cap, 
as  I  faid  before.  But  the  great  benefit  of  this 
jexcellent  management  is  further  proved  by  whap 
follows. 

Secondly,  By  fuch  early  binding,  (hocking,  and 
capping,  the  degree  of  heat  is  retained  and  in* 
creafed  in  the  Iheaves,  when  they  are  fo  bound, 
ftiocked  and  capped,  which  certainly  is  a  great 
means  to  preferve  the  fine,  natural,  bright  colour 
of  the  grain,  fo  much  valued  by  wheat-buyers ; 
who  well  know,  that,  if  wheat  is  of  fuch  a  good 
colour,  the  flour  of  it  muft  confequently  be  very 
fweet,  dry,  and  white,  and,  on  that  account,  fetph 
more  money  in  a  market,  than  that  which  has 
loft  thele  perfe&ions,  as  that  wheat  generally 
does,  that  lies  fpveral  days  in  reaps  on  the 
ground. 
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Thirdly,  Again,  this  early  way  of  reaping, 
binding,  mocking,  and  capping,  very  much  pre- 
vents the  pilfering  gleaner  from  ftealing  wheat 
in  the  field  ;  for,  while  it  lies  in  loofe  heaps  on 
the  ground,  it  is  more  than  ordinary  expofed  to 
the  rapine  of  the  field-enemies,  who  take  all  op- 
portunities of  robbing  the  farmer,  but  molt  of  all 
-when  wheat  lies  thus  expofed ;  for,  when  it  lies 
thus  flat  on  the  ground,  and  if  they  come  in  the 
night-time  and  take  a  little  from  each  reap,  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  to  mifs  it.  But  when  it  ftands 
in  fliocks,  the  theft  can  be  much  better  difcerned, 
where  they  pull  out  or  cut  off  wheat-ears,  for 
here  the  gleaners  generally  carry  a  pair  of  fciflars 
by  their  fide,  and  a  bag  before  them  to  put  in 
the  ears  they  cut  off  from  the  ftraw,  in  order  to 
lighten  their  burthen,  for  many  times  they  are 
obliged  to  go  a  great  diftance  from  home.  But 
fometimes,  and  too  often,  they  make  an  ill  ufe 
of  thefe  fcilTars,  by  cutting  off  the  ears  of  the 
bands  privately,  that  hang  within  fide  the  fhock 
out  of  fight,  and  alfo  from  the  infide  of  the 
fheaves,  which  cannot  prefently  be  eafily  difco- 
vered.  And  fo  prone  are  gleaners,  in  thefe 
parts,  to  abufe  the  farmers  in  robbing  them  of 
their  corn,  while  it  ftands  in  mocks,  that  many 
of  them  are  provoked  to  let  the  poor  of  other . 
parifties  come  into  their  fields  to  glean,  by  way 
of  revenge :  which  they  would  not  do,  if  their 
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own  poor  would  but  behave  themfelves  honeftly. 
A  certain  gentleman  that  held  fome  of  his  own 
land  in  his  hands,  for  furnifhing  his  houfe  with 
bread,  and  other  neceffaries,  had  feveral  fhocks 
of  wheat  entirely  carried  off  his  land,  in  one  night's . 
time,  by  thieving  gleaners,  who  are  faid  to  commit 
this  piece  of  villainy  for  two  reafons.  One  was,  be- 
caufe  they  had  a  pique  againft  him,  on  account 
of  his  niggardice,  as  they  termed  it :  the  other  was* 
becaufe  his  fhocks  ftood  at  a  great  diftance  from 
any  houfe,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
carry  off  their  booty,  with  the  more  fafety. 
Likewife,  by  this  way  of  reaping,  binding* 
fliocking,  and  capping,  farmers  are  emboldened 
to  let  their  wheat  ftand  a  week  or  two,  in  fair 
weather,  in  the  field  without  uncapping,  that  it 
may  pafs  through  a  fmall  fermentation ;  for,  in 
this  northern  part,  they  never  uncap,  unlefs  great 
rains  indeed  force  them  to  it;  and  then  it  is,  be- 
caufe  the  two  capping  Iheaves  are  quite  wetted 
thorough,  which  to  dry  again,  they  ipread  on 
the  ground,  and  fo  perhaps  the  wetted  fheaves  of 
the  whole  fhock.  .  Thus  by  letting  wheat  pals 
through  a  fmall  fermentation,  while  it  remains 
clofely  fliocked  in  the  field,  it  will  fweat  the  lefs 

in  the  mow  or  ftack,  and  be  delivered  from  the 
dampnefs  of  weeds,  and  the  power  of  their  per- 
nicious heats :  for  if  wheat,  by  any  extreme  or 
unnatural  caufe,  fweats  too  much  in  the  mow  or 
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ftacfk,  it  in  courfe  lcflens  the  brightnefs  of  that 
colour  that  ought  with  our  grcatcft  care  to  be 
preferved :  this  is  not  ,an  infignificant  item,  if 
duly  confidered,  for  it  is  of  great  moment  to  the 
farmer,  to  the  buyer,  and  to  the  eater's  intereft, 
to  enjoy  wheat,  and  its  bread,  in  its  beft  condition; 
which  cannot  be  done,  unlefs  a  right  manage- 
ment attends  the  cut  down  wheat  in  the  field,  for, 
according  to  the  common  faying,  a  great  deal 
happens  fometimcs  between  the  field  and  the  barn* 
Wheat,  therefore,  ought  to  ftand  a  week  at  leaft  to 
ferment  in  fhocks,  to  cure  both  that  and  weeds 
that  may  be  among  it ;  then  there  will  be  no 
manner  of  danger  of  mow-burning  the  wheat,  as 
it  often  happens  to  be,  when  inned  too  foon,  to 
the  farmer's  great  damage.  I  muft  indeed  own, 
where  a  very  fmall  company  of  men  are,  who 
reap  their  wheat  off  four-thoroughed  lands,  or 
what  is  called  two-bout  ftitches,  as  many  do  in 
the  Cbiltern  country  of  Hertford/hire  and  other 
places  :  there,  I  fay,  reaping  and  binding  at  the 
fame  time  cannot  be  fo  well  done  as  in  vale  or 
other  broad-lands,  becaufe,  in  thefe  two-bout 
lands,  each  man  cannot  reap  more  than  one  at 
a  time,  and  therefore  cannot  perform  this  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  trouble  more  than  ordinary; 
accordingly  it  is  feldom  or  never  done.  Nor  can 
fuch  reaping  and  binding  at  the  fame  time  be 
rightly  done  in  three-bout  lands,-  becaufe  the 
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reaper  muft  go  too  far  to  get  enough  to  make  a 
fheaf  before  he  binds  it.  But,  in  four-bout  lands, 
it  may  be  done  by  two  people  working  on  the 
fame  land,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  by  laying 
bands  on  the  ridge,  and  binding  up  dire&ly,  or 
as  they  come  back,  which  laft  is  the  quicker  and 
beft  way;  and  when,  they  here  fhock  their 
wheat-flieaves,  they  take  them  from  off  the  two 
outermoft  of  the  three  lands,  and  place  the 
ihock-row  upon  the  middle  land,  that  the  cart 
jnay  have  full  room  to  take  and  carry  them  off. 

The  great  importance  of  curing  cut  down 
wheat  in  the  field,  is  eafily  known  to  the  meaneft 
ruftic,  becaufe  on  the  goodnefs  of  this  golden 
grain  depends  its  fale  ;  and  if  the  farmer  fails  in 
this,  he  fails  in  his  principal  prop :  for,  by  one 
year's  wheat  crop,  he  muft  pay  two  years  rent, 
that  is,  the  year  the  wheat  grows  in,  and  the 
third  or  fallow  year,  when  nothing  grows  on  the 
fallow  land,  becaufe  it  is  under  a  preparation  for 
the  next  year's  wheat-crop.  But  admit  he  has  a 
plentiful  crop  of  wheat,  and  this  wheat  proves 
imutty,  or  abounds  with  pepper-wheat,  or  with 
the  feeds  of  weeds,  it  will  in  courfe  fetch  a  fmall 
price  at  market.  But  .when  to  thefe,  or  any  of 
thefe  misfortunes,  another  is  added  of  inning  a 
wheat-crop  that  has  growed  or  fprouted  in  the 
field,  after  being  cut  down,  and  fuch  wheat  has 
loft  its  fine  bright  colour,  as  is  wet  or  damp,  then 
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it  will  fetch  a  very  low  price  in  comparifon  of 
that  which  is  got  in  clear  of  thefe  damages.  If  a 
buyer  takes  damp  wheat,  it  mud:  be  fold  at  an  ex- 
ceflive  low  price.  But  in  cafe  the  beft  wheat  fells  at 
fo  mean  a  rate  as  three  ihillings  a  buftiel,  as  it  did 
in  September*  1742,  what  chance  has  fuch  a 
farmer  to  pay  his  rent,  by  the  time  his  month  or 
harveft-men,  his  taxes,  his  yearly  fervants  wages, 
his  butcher's  bill,  and  a  thoufand  other  incident 
expences  are  defrayed  ;  and  above  all,  whea  he 
has  loft  a  confiderable  fum  by  the  bad  hufband- 

to 

ing  of  his  wheat-crop,  in  the  manner  I  have  been 
defcribing.  Surely  fuch  a  farmer  is  in  the  highroad 
of  breaking  ?  Yet  this  was  partly  the  cafe  of  fe- 
veral  in  the  weftern  part  of  Hertford/hire*  and  I 
am  afraid  in  many  places  elfe,  in  the  year  1 742, 
who  fuffered  very  much  by  their  mifmanaging 
their  wheat  crop  in  the  field,  after  it  was  cut 
down  for  they  were  fo  very  eager  of  inning  it, 
that,  after  it  had  lain  feveral  days  on  the  ground 
in  open  reaps,  they  bound  it  up,  without  cap- 
ping the  fliock  afterwards,  and  hurried  it  in  damp, 
though  it  proved  the  fined  harveft  (blefled  be 
God  for  it)  that  ever  I  knew. 
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Of  borfes,  carts*  and  waggons  for  barveft  work. 

All  thefe,  or  fome  of  them,  are  fo  neceffary, 
that  there  is  no  getting  our  harveft  corn  in  with- 
out them.  Where  inclofed  fields  lie  about  the 
houfe,  and  on  a  level,  the  carriage  of  corn  may 
be  performed  in  the  moft  expeditious  and  cheapeft 
manner  by  only  carts,  as  feveral  do  in  Hertford- 
/hire,  &c.  but  where  fields  lie  at  a  diftance,  and 
there  be  hilly  ground  in  the  way,  then  the  wag- 
gon is,  of  all  other  carriages,  the  moft  conveni- 
ent becaufe  this  can  be  drawn  much  fafer  down 
a  hill  than  a  cart,  as  not  being  fo  liable  to  be 
overturned ;  can  be  better  ftopped  by  chaining 
up  a  wheel,  the  thill-horfe  works  in  more  eafe 
and  fecurity,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  corn  is 
brought  home  at  a  time,  than  is  commonly  done 
by  a  tumbrel  cart.  Of  thefe  waggons  there  are 
feveral  forts.  About  Sandwich  in  Kent,  they 
make  ufe  of  long  ftrong  hutch  waggons  to  do  all 
forts  of  work :  In  another  part  of  that  country 
they  have  a  light  waggon  with  very  low  wheels, 
made  fo  narrow  in  the  middle,  that  they  can 
turn  in  a  very  little  room,  and  are  the  fafeft  fort 
I  ever  faw  for  drawing  loads  down  and  along  the* 
fides  of  hills.  In  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  in  their 
heavy  fandy  land,  they  work  the  lighteft  waggon 
that  is,  becaufe  almoft  its  whole  body  is  made  * 
with  round  flicks,    In  Hertford/hire  we  travel 
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with  a  large,  clofe,  high  fort.  But  in  many- 
parts  of  the  weft  of  England,  they  ufe  neither 
cart  or  waggon,  becaufe  their  narrow,  rocky, 
finooth  hilly  roads,  and  other  grounds,  will  not 
admit  of  their  draught,  fo  that  they  are  forced  to 
inn  all  their  corn  on  horfes  backs.  The  next 
thing  I  have  here  to  take  notice  of,  is  the  em- 
ploying of  thefe ;  to  do  which,  I  (hall  lhew  a 
great  deal  by  a  little  *  and  that  is,  how  cheaply 
a  fmall  farmer  managed  the  carrying  his  corn  in 
harveft.  His  inclofed  field  lay  on  a  level  about 
his  houfe,  and  having  only  three  carts  and  four 
horfes,  he  employed  one  cart  in  the  field  for  load- 
ing it  with  wheat-flieaves,  another  driving  on, 
and  a  third  at  home  emptying.  That  in  the  field 
had  one  horfe  in  it,  that  a  driving,  three,  and 
that  cart  in  the  barn  was  emptying,  by  its  lhafts 
retting  on  a  trufiel. 


CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THRASHING  AND  CLEAN- 

ING  WHEAT. 

WHEAT,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peafc,  and 
other  grain,  are  near  got  as  dry,  as  they 
will  be,  in  the  mow,  in  the  cock,  and  in  the 
barn ;  and  as  the  field  work  is  by  the  beginning 
of  Oflobery  for  the  moft  part,  over,  and  the 
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weather  commonly  frofly  and  fnowy,  the  farmer 
in  courfe,  for  thefe,  and  other  reafons,  is  obliged 
to  employ  his  hands  in  thrafhing  out,  and  clean- 
ing corn  for  market  •,  a  work  that  requires  a 
good  workman  ;  for  though  corn  is  got  in  dry, 
yet  if  the  tafker  cannot  clean  and  free  it  of  the 
feeds  of  weeds,  and  other  trumpery,  the  mafter 
muft  confequently  be  a  lofer.  On  this  account 
I  believe,  I  may  affirm  it  for  a  truth,  that  there 
have  been  two  or  three  fliiliings  loft  in  five 
bufhels  of  wheat,  for  want  of  a  fkilful  diligent 
workman's  cleaning  it  thoroughly  well;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  many  of  our  Hertford/hire  far- 
mers will  give  a  good  tafker  feven  pounds  a  year, 
before  they  will  a  bad  one  five  becaufe  the 
want  of  the  corn's  being  duly  cleaned  may  thm 
amount  to  a  great  fum  in  one  year's  time ;  for 
when  a  crop  of  corn  has  the  feeds  of  weeds 
mixed  among  it,  or  if  it  is  fmutty,  or  abound* 
with  pepper-wheat,  (which  is  often  unavoidable 
in  fome  foils)  then  the  art  of  the  tafker  is  to  get 
out  all,  or  moft  of  fnch  feeds  of  weeds,  and  clean 
it  from  many  of  its  fmutty  or  pepper-wheat  ker- 
nels. To  do  which,  there  are  feveral  ways  prac- 
tifed  in  different  countries,  as  I  fhall  by  and  by 
give  an  account  of ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  no 
author  whatfoever  has  hitherto  done  it,  although 
it  is  a  moft  material  article  in  the  art  of  good 
hufbandry,  and  fo  neceflasy,  that  our  fineft 
i  bread 
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bread  cannot  be  made  in  the  pureft  condition, 
unlefs  corn  is  truly  freed  from  the  mixture  of  the 
many  pernicious  weeds  that  often  grow  among 
it  5  fome  of  which,  as  the  crow  garlic,  or  wild 
onion,  the  melilet,  and  fome  others,  give  the 
wheat  fuch  a  naufeous  twang  and  unwholfome 
quality,  that  the  bread  made  from  it,  is  very 
much  damaged ;  and  fo  are  gruels,  puddings, 
and  other  things  made  from  thofe  oats,  where 
•  fuch  filthy  feeds  of  weeds  have  grown  amongft 
it  j  and  yet  the  darnel,  the  burr,  the  crow-needle, 
and  others,  are  often  feen  among  grain  as  it 
ftands  to  be  fold  in  our  markets,  which  are 
chiefly  propagated  by  the  old  VirgiUan  promif- 
cuous  way  of  fowing  the  N  feeds  of  corn,  that  ad- 
mits not  of  getting  the  weeds  all  clean  out  of 
crops  of  grain  as  they  grow  in  the  field.  Hence 
it  was  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  the  invention 
of  the  drilling  huibandry,  becaufe  it  gives  the 
farmer  an  opportunity  to  extirpate  and  deftroy 
the  growth  of  the  feeds  of  weeds  amongft  corn, 
by  hoeing  the  interfpaces  and  vacancies  between 
its  rows  or  drills,  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer, 
when  the  fap  in  fuch  weeds  is  in  its  ftrongeft  mo- 
tion or  circulation,  and  thereby  the  more  eafily 
killed.  On  this  account  it  was,  that  the  drill- 
plough  and  horfe-break  were  contrived,  and  get  ' 
more  and  more  into  ufe,  for  preventing  the  vaft 
charge  of  weeding  corn  by  the  weed  hook,  tread- 
ing 
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ing  it  down  to  perform  the  fame,  and  then  leaving 
the  weeds  to  make  a  fecond  growth  the  fame 
fummer,  and  doing  their  mifchief  when  corn  is 
at  that  heighth  that  they  cannot  be  come  at ;  fq 
that  corn  thus  fown  in  the  random  fafhion,  is 
inevitably  liable  to  have  the  feeds  of  weeds  grow 
among  it,  to  the  farmer's  great  prejudice,  and 
the  more,  if  his  workman  talker  does  not  get  them 
from  out  of  the  corn  he  is  to  make  ready  for  a 
market  fale  ;  and  that  he  may  be  the  better  ca- 
pacitated  for  doing  it  in  the  greateft  perfe&ion, 
I  lhall  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  firft 
ftage  of  it. 

There  are  differences  in  thrafhing  corn.  In 
Middle/ex  they  differ  in  this  work  from  Hertford- 
Jhire,  becaufe,  as  their  country  is  fituated  near 
London,  and  they  make  good  part  of  their  rent 
by  the  fale  of  their  wheat-ftraw,  they  are  very 
careful  to  preferve  it  as  reedy  or  long  as  they  can, 
in  order  to  keep  the  draw  in  its  original  body  as 
it  came  out  of  the  field ;  fo  that  the  length  of 
their  ftraight  ftraws,  when  bundled  up  in  a  trufs, 
will  be  about  five  feet  or  more  :  for  this  pur- 
poie  they  fpread  their  unbound  wheat-lheaves, 
and  lay  them  flat  on  th^  barn-floor,  with  one 
row  of  ears  oppofite  to  the  other  \  when  this  is 
c}one,  the  tafker  is  ready  to  make  ufe  of  his  flail, 
of  which  there  are  three  forts  j  one  that  is  capped 
with  iron  at  the  end  of  the  hand-ftafF,  and  turns 
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a  fwingel  by  an  iron  fwivel,  that  makes  it  a  very 
durable  one,  but  the  iron  and  the  wood  do  not 
rightly  agree  together,  for  the  iron  is  apt  to  cut 
and  wear  away  the  wood  too  foon.    The  fecond 
flail  is  made  with  a  capping  of  horn,  that  is  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  be  the  beft  of  all  others,  be- 
Caufe  this  is  neither  too  hard  nor  too  foft,  and 
lafts  a  great  while  •,  the  third  flail  is  made  with  a 
piece  of  bent  afti,  and  is  the  commoneft  fort  of 
capping  that  is  made,  as  being  the  cheapeft  of 
all  others.    The  flail  being  ready,  the  tafker,  as 
J  faid,  throws  his  wheat-lheaves  from  off  the 
mow,  and  lays  them  flat  on  the  barn-floor,  with 
their  heads  and  ears  againft  one  another,  fo  that 
when  two  rows  are  thus  completed,  he  falls  to 
work,  and  if  he  is  acute  at  his  bufinefs,  he  will 
bring  up  the  fwingel  as  clofe  to  his  head  as  he 
can,  by  which,  with  the  more  facility,  he  is 
enabled  to  ftrlke  downright  fharp  ftrokes  with 
great  quicknefs,  for  beating  out  the  wheat  ker- 
nels in  the  moft  compleat  manner ;  while  a  bad 
workman  who,  through  ignorance,  may  bring 
up  his  fwingel  in  a  half  roundifli  fwing,  will  be 
a  confiderable*  time  longer  about  his  work,  and 
pot  fo  well  able  to  get  out  all  the  wheat* 

Now  the  Middlefex  farmer,  beyond  all  others 
in  England,  ftands  moft  in  need  of  an  honeft, 
diligent,  and  flcilful  workman,  for  thrafhing  out 
fiis  wheat,  becapfe  here  he  is  obliged  to  preierve 
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his  ftraw  in  its  longeft  and  ftiffeft  condition  for  a 
London  market,  infomuch  that  it  muft  appear 
in  a  hard,  ftraight,  re?dy  poftyre,  orejfehemay 
carry  it  home  again  ;  but  this  they  are  not  want- 
ing in,  efpecially  when  a  trufs  of  wheat  ftraw, 
weighing  thirty-fix  pounds,  fetches  eight  or  ten- 
pence,  as  fometimes  it  does,  £t  the  higheft  price, 
and  at  the  loweft,  a  groat  a  trufs :  And  that 
their  wheat-ftraw  may  anfwer  thefe  purpofes,  the 
tafker  dares  not  make  ufe  of  thofe  fweeping  hori- 
zontal ftrokes,  in  the  time  of  his  thrafhing,  as  is 
commonly  done  by  the  Hertford/hire^  Bucking- 
framfhirey  and  many  other  thrafliers ;  if  he  does* 
he  will  beat  up  the  ftraw  in  puckers,  break  it, 
and  render  it  fo  foft  and  weak,  as  to  be  refufecj 
at  market ;  to  prevent  this,  he  makes  ufe  of  only 
his  two  hands  to  ftiake  the  loofe  kernels  out  of 
the  ears  and  ftraw,  and  thralhes  on  till  he  thinks 
all  wants  turning,  then  with  the  help  of  the 
hand-ftaff  and  one  hand,  he  turns  the  flooring, 
leaving  that  ftraw  with  its  ears  uppermoft,  that 
before  lay  undermoft,  but  ftill  preferves  all  in 
the  pofture  it  firft  was  put  in.  Next  he  thralhes 
away  again,  till  he  thinks  it  is  enough  done,  and 
then  with  a  fork  he  ftirs  and  (hakes  all  the  ftraw, 
to  let  the  remaining  wheat-kernels  fall  out. 
When  the  thrafhing  is  thus  finilhed,  the  ne#: 
thing  is  to  bind  the  ftraw  up  in  trufles,  which 
the  workman  does  diredtly  from  off  the  barn- 
floor, 
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floor,  as  the  ftraw  lies  in  length,  and  with  bands 
made  of  the  fame,  tucks  all  up  in  a  very  tight 
manner,  ready  for  loading,  and  carryings  it  to 
London ;  which  thefc  Middle/ex  men  do  in  a  more 
complete  way,  than  all  others  that  I  ever  faw* 
for  thefe  bind  fometimes  a  load  and  a  half,  or 
more,  on  one  of  their  large  carts,  which  is  fifty 
four  truffes  s  a  number  they  could  not  carry, 
were  it  not  that  the  roads  are  mended  by  turn- 
pikes, and  made,  for  about  ten  miles  round 
London,  fome  of  the  beft  in  England. 

Now  here  I  have  to  remark,  that  wheat  thus 
thralhed  in  Middle/ex,  is  the  fouleft  thralhed  of  any 
in  England,  becaufe,  as  I  faid,  they  are  obliged 
to  thrafh  it  as  it  lies  always  one  way,  as  not 
daring  to  break  the  ftraw  more  than  needs  muft> 
by  any  crofs  ftrokes  of  the  flail,  according  to  the 
pra&ice,  I  believe  I  may  fay,  of  all  other  coun- 
ties in  this  nation,  as  the  beft  way  of  all  others 
to  clean  the  ears  of  their  kernels ;  for  by  firft 
throwing  downright  ftrokes,  and  then  fweeping 
or  crofs  ones,  the  flail  ftrikes  thofe  ears  that  were 
covered  and  defended  againft  only  downright 
ftrokes,  as  I  fhall  more  particularly  obferve  by 
and  by.    However,  though  the  Middle/ex  far- 
mers  lofe  a  good  deal  of  wheat  this  way  in  a  year, 
for  want  of  clean  thrafhing  it  out,  the  poultry 
kept  in  the  inn-yards  of  London,  find  fometimes 
a  pretty  deal  among  the  ftable  litters  j  and  the 
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more,  when  they  take  fome  of  the  fhort  ftraws 
with  their  ears,  from  off  the  heap  or  thraflied 
corn,  and  tuck  into  the  body  of  the  trufs  when 
they  find  it  a  little  too  light.  But  before  I  quit 
this  paragraph,  I  fhall  touch  on  a  matter  as  ic 
happened  to  one  of  our  Hertford/hire  thrafhers,  as 
he  was  working  in  a  barn  in  Middle/ex.  This  man, 
among  others,  went  up  out  of  our  parts  into  this 
at  mowing  feafon,  as  is  the  conftant  yearly  cuf- 
tom  of  great  numbers  of  men  ou  t  of  Hertfordjhire 
and  Buckingbamjhire>  where  fome  of  them  ftay  a 
month  or  two  together,  for  mowing  grafs  and 
making  hay,  but  it  fometimes  happens,  that 
great  rains  fall  frequently  in  the  time,  which 
obliges  the  farmer  to  find  out  work  for  fome,  to 
keep  them  employed,  left  they  leave  him,  and 
he  want  them  afterwards  :  For  this  purpofe,  one 
of  thefe  meadow  farmers,  who  ploughed  fome 
grounds  every  year,  fet  the  man  to  work  tq 
thrafh  wheat,  and  accordingly  he  began,  and 
proceeded  as  he  did  in  Hertfordjhirei  but  as  foon 
as  the  mafter  perceived  it,  he.  fell  a  railing  at 
him,  and  telling  him  he  had  better  give  him 
fome  {hillings  a  day  to  ftand  ftill,  rather  than  go 
on  as  he  did :  on  this  the  thralhef  afking  the  rea- 
fon,  the  mafter  faid,  becaufe  he  would  fpoil  all 
his  ftraw,  by  the  fweeping  crofs  ftrokes  that  he 
made.  Then  the  man  followed  his  dire&ions* 
and  thraflied  out  the  wheat  by  only  downright 
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ftrokes  of  the  flail,  as  the  Mddlefex  way  is.  In 
fliort,  the  Middle/ex  farmer  does  not  regret  the 
talker's  leaving  a  pretty  many  kernels  among  his 
wheat-ftraw,  becaufe  he  cannot  well  do  otherwife 
in  this  way  of  thrafliing,  for  if  they  thrafh  all  the 
wheat  clean  out,  they  muft  break  the  ftraw  and 
ipoil  its  fale. 

The  Hertford/hire  Cbiltern  country,  and  the 
Buckingham/hire  vale  country  way  of  thrafliing 
wheat,  is  one  and  the  fame ;  they  only  differ  in 
the  cleaning  of  it :  in  both,  it  is  of  high  import- 
ance to  the  farmer,  to  have  a  long  and  broad 
thrafliing-floor  *  becaufe,  in  the  firft  place,  his 
talker  can  lay  a  greater  number  of  wheat- 
(heaves  on  it  at  a  time,  than  he  can  on  a  lefier 
floor,  which  will  favfc  him  a  confiderable  time  in. 
preventing  him  going  twice  on  the  wheat  mow 
for  the  fame  quantity  of  flieaves.  Secondly,  by 
a  large  floor,  he  has  liberty  to  move  on  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  (hiking  the  largeft 
ftrokes,  when  and  where  he  thinks  fit,  and  it  is 
by  fuch  downright  and  fweeping  blows  with  the 
fwingel,  that  the  thrafher  ftrikes  out  fome  of  the 
corns  almoft  as  high  as  the  rafters  of  the  barn,  ib 
that  by  the  force  of  his  downright,  and  his 
fweeping  crofs  ftrokes,  he  has  here  the  gfeaceft 
opportunity  of  thrafliing  out  a  great  deal  of 
wheat  in  one  day,  and  this  in  the  cleaneft  man- 
ner.  Thirdly,  by  the  full  length  and  breadth 
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of  a  neceflary  barn  floor,  the  thrafher  can  cleari 
his  wheat  much  better  than  in  a  fhort  floor ;  and 
tliis  becaufe,  by  the  long  throw  of  the  cafting 
ftiovel,  the  crow-needle,  the  fticky  feeds  of  that 
ugly  weed  the  bur,  the  light  corns  of  that  worft 
of  weeds  the  darnel,  and  many  other  feeds  of 
weeds  drop  Ihort  in  the  long  fpace  that  is  between 
the  thrower  and  the  barn  cloth.  On  this  account 
it  is,  that  I  am  fanguine  enough  to  aflert,  that 
one  throw  of  wheat  over  a  long  floor,  is  better 
than  two  over  a  fhort  floor,  as  is  well  known  to 
almoft  all  thrafhers ;  becaufe,  by  a  fhort  throw 
with  the  cafting  ftiovel,  the  feeds  of  weeds  will 
be  carried  in  great  numbers  with  the  wheat,  and 
but  few  fall  Ihort,  incomparifon  of  a  long  throw ; 
fo  that  in  a  Ihort  throw,  there  is  hardly  half  that 
advantage  in  the  cleaning  of  wheat,  as  in  a  long 
throw.  Fourthly,  in  a  long  floor  there  is  room 
for  two  men  to  thrafh,  to  the  farmer's  greater 
advantage ;  becaufe  two  men  can  thrafti  out  the 
kernels  cleaner  than  one  man,  by  their  blows 
coming  quicker  and  dofer  on  the  wheat-«ars, 
which  beat  out  the  corns  with  the  greater  force, 
confine  them  more  to  the  fpat  of  ground,  and 
get  out  that  chaff  which  a  fingle  flail  cannot  fo 
well  do. 

Two  flails  working  at  a  time,  break  the  wheat 
more  at  once  going  over  it  the  firft  time,  than  a 
fingle  flail  can  do,  which  is  very  material  in 
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thralhing  this  grain  becaufe  if  it  can  be  tho- 
roughly beaten  the  firft  time  going  over  it,  it  re- 
quires the  lefs  trouble  afterwards-,  but  if  the 
firft  thralhing  is  a  (lender  one,  requires  the 
more  trouble  afterwards ;  and  this  is  often  the 
cafe  of  a  fingle  flail  in  a  large  floor.  However, 
where  a  floor  is  of  a  leffer  fize,  and  admits  only 
of  one  man's  thrafliing,  I  fay,  in  fuch  a  fhort 
floor,  one  man  may  do  as  much,  or  more,  in 
proportion,  than  two ;  becaufe  here  there  is  not 
room  for  two  men  to  thrafh  at  a  time,  and  there- 
fore one  will  be  apt  to  hinder  the  other's  work? 
ing.  When  one  man  thralhes  wheat,  he  at  laft 
draws  off  only  a  fingle  row  at  a  time,  which  is 
tedious;  but  when  two  thrafli  together,  they 
draw  off  a  double,  or  the  whole  flooring  of  ftraw 
at  once,  and  thus  do  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time. 

In  the  county  of  Middkfex  they  generally  have 
extraordinary  barn  floors ;  in  Hertford/hire  there 
are  fome  very  good  ones ;  and  fo  in  Buckingham- 
Jhire.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that,  for  the  molt 
part,  thofe  in  Kent  excel.  And  here  I  fliould 
go  on  in  defcribing  the  manner  of  laying  barn- 
floors  for  their  longer  duration,  and  greater  con- 
veniency  of  thralhing  out  corn,  but  that  is 
rather  too  long  a  fubject,  and  therefore  I  fhall 
4eferit. 

We  do  not  differ,  in  cleaning  wheat,  from  the 
Middlefcx  farmers,  but  proceed  in  all  refpe&s  as 
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they  do,  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  after  we 
haye  thralhed  out  our  wheat,  we  with  a  cav- 
ing-rake,  of  five  or  fix  wooden  teeth,  rake  off 
the  offal  fhort  ftraws,  and  other  trumpery,  and 
put  it  into  a  caving  fieve,  through  which  we  pafs 
all  the  kernels  that  may  be  among  it,  and  we  can 
get  out    and  then  throw  the  remaining  grofs 
ftuff  to  one  place  in  order  to  get  a  heap  out  of 
it,  and  thrafh  it  out  at  a  more  leifure  opportu- 
nity.   When  the  wheat  is  thus  cleared  of  its 
offal  or  caving,  the  talker  ftands  at  one  end  of  a 
barn-floor,  and  with  the  broad,  light,  catting- 
fhovel,  he  throws  it  to  the  other  end  ;  when  all 
is  done,  he  fweeps  off  what  we  call  the  Corals, 
or  thofe  wheat  kernels  that  would  not  part  with 
their  chaff  in  thralhing :  and  then,  in  cafe  the 
wheat  is  not  thrown  clear  enough  of  the  feeds  of 
weeds  and  chaff,  fome  will  throw  it  a  fecond 
time  to  get  them  all,  or  near  all,  out ;  in  order 
to  which,  the  talker  is  to  obferve  as  at  firft, 
whether  the  wind  blows  againft  his  throw,  or 
with  it.    If  it  blows  with  it,  it  is  wrong  for  his 
purpofe,  becaufe  it  will  blow  and  force  the  chaff 
and  feeds  of  weeds,  to  keep  company  in  fome 
degree  with  the  wheat  kernels:    in  this  cafe, 
therefore,  he  muft  carry  the  wheat  in  a  bufliel, 
or  throw  it  back  with  the  cafting-fhovel  to  the 
former  place,  to  enjoy  the  fecond  cleaning  throw 
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in  the  beft  manner  which  is  a  matter  of  fuch 
importance,  that  though  the  barn  doors  or  gates 
are  fliut,  and  the  wind  blows  into  the  >barn,  yet 
the  talker  ought  to  throw  his  wheat  againft  the 
wind.  Indeed,  where  a  barn  is  made  fo  very 
clofe  that  the  wind  can  have  no  power,  then  they 
do  not  ftand  much  upoh  this  point ;  but  if  they 
jhave  a  mind  to  throw  it  a  fecond  time,  they 
throw  it  to  the  contrary  end  of  the  floor,  with- 
out regarding  which  way  the  wind  is.  After 
every  four  or  five  buftiels  are  thrown,  and 
the  corals  are  fwept  off,  the  throwing  part  is 
finiflied. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  further  deal} 
the  wheat  by  the  wheat-ridder,  which  is  a  round 
Iplintered  fieve,  worked  in  a  round  manner  by 
die  talker's  two  hands,  and  who,  by  the  art  of 
working  this  fieve,  will  caufe  thofe  corals,  feeds 
of  weeds,  and  other  trumpery  that  efcaped  the 
throwing  labour,  to  gather  on  the  top  of  the 
wheat  in  the  fieve  for  his  throwing  them  out, 
to  be\ept  in  a  particular  parcel  by  themfelves, 
to  be  thralhed  hereafter ;  and  this  we  call  Peg- 
gings,  being  compofed  of  thofe  corals  that  are 
fwept  off  the  heap  of  wheat  after  throwing  ;  and 
thofe  corals,  feeds  of  weeds,  and  other  trumpery 
the  ridder-fieve  thus  difcharges.  Then  the  far- 
mer, when  he  has  got  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
them,  thrafhes  them  clean,  and  grinds  them  for 
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his  family  ufe,  or  mixes  Ibme  of  thefe  peggings 
with  fome  better  wheat,  for  his  home  confump- 
tion :  and  thus  he  does  by  his  cavings  ;  for  as 
all  wheat  that  arifes  from  the  thrafhing  of  his 
cavings  or  peggings,  has  a  mixture  of  the  feeds 
of  weeds,  or  pepper,  or  fmutty  wheat,  it  is  not 
fit  to  be  carried  to  market  with  the  better  fort ; 
no  not  a  little  of  it,  left  fuch  a  little  fpoil  the  fale 
of  a  great  quantity  of  good  wheat.  But  to  return 
to  my  fubject  in  hand. 

After  the  wheat  has  been  cleaned,  by  throwing 
and  riddering,  the  next,  third,  and  laft  ftage  of 
cleaning,  is  done  by  fcreening  it ;  for  this  pur- 
pofe  the  Hertford/hire^  Mddlefex,  and  moft  other 
farmers,  make  ufe  of  the  tall  wire  fcreen,  that 
ftands  in  a  leaning  pofture  of  itfelf ;  and  here 
the  talker  does  all  his  work  himfelf,  as  lie  did 
when  he  throwed  the  wheat.  (But  when  he  rid- 
dered  it,  I  fhould  have  told  you,  he  made  ufe  of 
a  boy  to  fupply  his  fieve,  by  putting  more  wheat 
into  it  with  a  (hovel,  as  the  fieve  let  it  out.) 
Now  this  fcreen  having  an  open  wooden  receiver^ 
or  hopper,  on  the  top  part,  the  thraiher  with  his 
cafting  (hovel,  puts  up  more  wheat  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  former  paffes  through  it,  and  fo  on 
till  all  are  fcreened  or  cleaned.  Then  the  next 
and  laft  thing  he  does  to  his  wheat,  is  meafuring 
it,  and  at  the  fame  time  putting  it  op  by  the 
bufliel  into  five  bufhel  facks,  which  we  in  Hert- 
fordjbire  call  one  lpjid,  and  is  carried  on  a  maifs 
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back  into  a  cart  or  waggon  ready  to  be  drawn  to 
market.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  faw  in 
other  countries,  where  their  facks  held  three 
buftiels  only,  others  four •,  but  in  our  country 
they  carry  it  all  in  five  bufhel  facks  and  at  mar-  ' 
ket,  thofe  men,  called  Sack-carriers,  carry  a 
fack  of  wheat  twenty  poles  together  before  they 
mount  a  high  ladder  with  it,  to  lhoot  it  into  a 
granary  \  but  as  this  is  very  hard  and  dangerous 
work,  we  always  give  them  three-halfpence  a 

* 

fack  for  their  pains. 

The  vale  way  of  tbrajhing  and  cleaning  Wheat. 

The  richeft  land  this  nation  affords  is  com- 
monly found  in  vales,  that  returns  the  biggeft 
of  crops,  with  the  leaft  dreffing;  and  thus 
makes  the  farmer  amends  for  a  bad  road,  and  the 
want  of  plenty  of  wood ;  the  contraries  of  which 
are  commonly  enjoyed  in  their  greateft  latitude  by 
mod  Chiltern  farmers.  As  then  thefe  vale  farmers 
enjoy  the  biggeft  crops  of  wheat  in  the  kingdom, 
they  ft.  nd  in  need  of  the  ftrongeft  and  artfulleft 
thraftiers  :  firft,  to  get  the  corn  clevi  out  of 
their  long  Lammas  ears  and  ftraw,  and  next  to 
clean  it  in  the  beft  manner  poflible;  and  this 
they  had  need  do,  and  every  thing  elfe  they  can, 
to  reach  the  greareft  price  at  market ;  for  fome 
of  thefe  come  out  of  Lcicefterjhire  and  Nortbamp- 
icn]hire,  as  well  a?  out  of  Buckingbamjhire>  and 
draw  fifty  or  fixty  buftiels  at  a  time  to  Hempjlead- 
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market,  which  lies  thirty  or  forty  miles  diftance 
from  fome  of  their  homes.  They  therefore 
employ  the  ftouteft  and  Ikilfulleft  talkers  they 
can  get,  for  thrafhing  out  their  pay-rent  corn, 
wheat  i  and,  as  they  for  the  molt  part  poflefs 
the  beft  of  oaken  planked  floors,  they  take  care 
to  have  their  ft  raw  thrafhed  thoroughly  clean 
out ;  ,for  all,  that  may  be  left  behind  by  a 
flovenly  thralher,  is  loft  to  the  farmer.  On 
this  account,  it  has  been  known,  that  a  lazy 
ignorant  talker  has  left  as  much  wheat  behind 
him  after  he  had  done  thralhing  it,  as  his  wages 
come  to,  for  reafons  I  am  going  to  give. 

The  fort  of  damage,  1  am  going  to  write  of, 
accrues  for  the  mod  part  to  indolent  gentlemen, 
and  thofe  farmers  who  are  negligent  of  infpe&ing 
into  their  domeftjc  affairs,  or  unfkilful  in  judging 
of  husbandry  matters  when  they  do.  This  da- 
mage here  is  committed  by  two  forts  of  perfons, 
the  menial  talker  fervant,  and  the  days-man 
thralher.  If  by  the  firft,  he  does  it  chiefly  for 
the  fake  of  making  hafte  to  thralh  out  five  bulli- 
els  of  wheat  in  one  day,  and  leave  it  in  its  chaff, 
in  order  to  fpend  remainder  of  the  fame  day 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pleafure  abroad ;  for, 
fays  he,  if  I  can  perform  my  talk  in  thralhing  out 
and  cleaning  five  and  twenty  bufliels  of  wheat  in 
pne  week,  what  is  it  to  my  mailer  whether  I 
tvqrk  or  play  ?    But  here  too  often  happens  a 
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damage  to  the  matter;  for  the  thraQier,  to  dis- 
patch his  talk,  and  have  the  more  time  to  him- 
felf,  I  fay,  too  often  thrafhes  out  the  head  of 
the  wheat,  and  leaves  that  which  fticks  clofeft 
and  fafteft  in  the  chaff  and  ear  behind,  becaufe 
this  fort  requires  the  more  labour  and  longed 
beating  to  get  it  out  j  and  thus,  as  I  faid  be- 
fore, all  fuch  wheat,  fb  left  unthraihed,  becomes 
loft  to  the  matter.  If  the  damage  is  done  by  the 
lecond,  it  is  often  done  altogether  out  of  lazi- 
nefs,  becaufe  the  days-man  thraflier  has  his  wages 
paid  him  commonly  for  his  work,  be  it  for  any 
thing  he  is  fet  about,  and  accordingly  muft  re- 
main in  the  barn  from  fix  p'clock  in  the  morning 
till  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  fummer  time  : 
therefore,  in  courfe,  he  will  make  his  work  as  eafy 
as  he  can,  and  that  is  to  be  done  in  thralhing, 
by  beating  out  only  the  biggeft  corns,  that  al- 
ways come  out  firft,  and  thus  leave  many  of  the 
fmall  corns  behind  in  the  ear,  b«caufe  they  re- 
quire more  than  ordinary  labour  to  get  out. 

This  puts  me  in  mind  how  a  rafcally  fellow 
ferved  a  gentleman  farmer,  or  Yeom&ny  as  the 
country  term  is.  The  gentleflan,  to  prevent  (as 
he  thought)  a  day's-man  thrafher's  impofmg  on 
him,  bargained  with  him  to  thrafh  and  clean  hi? 
wheat  for  three  pence  a  bufhel  fit  for  market, 
the  bargain  being  made  during  the  gentleman's 
pleafure :  this  thralher  found  out  a  way  to  be  toq 
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cunning  for  him,  by  taking  this  advantage ;  he 
threw  down  a  flooring  of  wheat-flieaves  off  the 
mow,  as  ufual,  and  feemingly  before  the  gen- 
tleman's  face  thrafhed  in  a  right  manner;  but, 
in  his  abfence,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  beating 
fo  much  corn  out  of  every  fheaf,  as  would  come 
out  very  eafily,  and  then  bound  up  the  fame 
flieaf,  and  laid  it  in  a  part  of  the  mow,  where  it 
would  appear  as  if  it  had  never  been  meddled 
withal.  And  thus  he  proceeded  till  he  got  the 
quantity  that  was  to  be  fent  to  market,  in  hopes 
that  when  the  next  thrafher  was  employed,  they 
\vould  lay  this  fraud  to  his  charge,  and  forget 
the  veteran  rogue. 

In  vales,  as  in  Cbiltern  countries,  their  way  of 
thrafhing  wheat,  as  I  have  obferved,  is  one  and 
the  fame ;  but,  in  cleaning  it  for  market,  they 
differ  very  much.  In  the  vale  they  clean  by  the 
wind-fan,  as  being  the  cleaned  way  of  all  others; 
and  although  our  Cbiltern  farmers  refufe  to 
follow  it,  for  reafons  I  fhall  by  and  by  affign,  yet 
our  Cbiltern  oatmeal-makers  prefer  it  beyond 
all ;  becaufe  it  blows  away  their  hulls,  and  offal; 
fluff,  better  than  any  way  they  can  invent ;  and, 
for  a  farther  proof  of  all  this,  I  fhall  produce 
undeniable  reafons  before  I  quit  this  chapter. 

After  the  wheat  is  thralhed  and  cavined,  fo 
that  all  the  grofs  lhort  ftraws  and  other  trumpery 
are  taken  out  of  it,  and  the  wheat  and  chaff  only 
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left,  the  wind-fan  is  fet  near  the  door  of  the 
barn,  and  a  bufhel  or  tub  with  its  bottom  up- 
wards placed  by  it,  for  a  man  to  ftand  on  it,  the 
better  and  more  conveniently  to  fieve  out  the 
wheat  before  the  wind-fan,  which  is  here  placed 
and  worked,  to  blow  away  all  chaff,  feeds  of 
weeds,  and  the  lighteft  kernels  from  among 
the  capital  big-bodied  kernels,   in  order  for 
caufing  it  to  fetch  the  bed  price  at  market. 
.  Now  they  compleatly  perform  this  work,  with 
the  help  of  two  men  and  a  boy.    One  man 
fieves  out  the  corn,  and  the  boy  with  a  Ihovel 
fupplies  the  fieve  as  quick  as  the  lifter  can  dif? 
charge  it.    The  third  turns  the  wind-fan,  and 
by  the  quick  motion  of  its  fails,  produces  fo 
ftrong  a  wind,  as  clears  the  wheat  in  the  greateft 
perfection ;  and  the  better,  as  the  fan  is  placed 
fit  for  obtaining  the  greateft  fhare  of  wind 
to    blow  away  the  chafF,  weeds,   and  light 
kernels  of  the  wheat.    The  head-wheat  is  fieved 
and  fanned  but  once ;  but  the  leger  fort  is  fieved 
and  fanned  twice,  to  get  all  in  the  beft  order. 
Thus  two  men  and  a  boy  can  clean  ten  quarters 
of  wheat  in  one  day,  with  eafe,  when  one  CbiU 
tern  thraflier,  with  a  boy  to  fill  the  ridder-fieve, 
finds  it  tight  work  to  clean  five  and  twenty 
bulhels  of  wheat  in  one  day,  by  throwing  it  out 
of  its  chaff,  riddering  it,  and  fcreening  it. 
And  now  I  come  to  prove  that  thofe  farmers, 
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who  clean  their  yvheat  by  the  wind-fan,  clean 
it  much  eafier,  cheaper,  and  better  than  the 
Cbiltern  farmer :  eafier,  becaufe  the  wind-faa 
faves  a  great  deal  of  labour,  which  the  Chiller* 
farmer  employs  in  throwing  and  cleaning  his 
corn :  cheaper,  becaufe  two  men  and  a  boy  will 
do  a  confiderable  deal  more  in  a  day,  than  the 
Cbiltern  men  can  with  the  fame  number  of 
hands :  better,  becaufe  it  is  publickly  known, 
at  Hempjlead)  and  other  great  markets  in  Hert- 
fordJhire>  that  the  vale-wheat  comes,  for  the 
molt  part,  much  cleaner  from  foil  or  trumpery 
than  our  Cbiltem-vfheat  generally  does  j  and  not 
only  cleaner,  but  larger  bodied  ;  becaufe  by  the 
vehement  force  of  the  wind  which  the  fan  raifcs, 
the  moft  light  wheat-kernels  are  blown  away 
from  the  main  heap ;  fo  that  there  remain  none 
but  thefe  of  a  larger  fize,  which  always  meet  with 
a  preference  at  market:  wherefore  it  is  plain, 
that  it  is  not  only  their  occupying  better  land 
than  our  Cbiltern  or  Hill  farmers  do,  that  caufes 
them  to  fell  the  largeft-bodied  corn  for  the  great- 
eft  price ;  but  their  way  of  cleaning  it  adds  a 
prodigious  advantage  to  it,  as  I  have  here,  I 
think,  fufficiently  proved.  And  happy  it  is  for 
them,  that  they  do  thus  enjoy  the  beft  of  land,  and 
make  ufeof  the  beft  of  art  to  clean  their  grain;  for, 
as  many  of  them  draw  their  wheat  twenty,  thirty, 
or  more  miles  an  end  to  our  markets,  if  they  did 
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not  fell  it  the  fame  day  they  brought  it,  it  would 
be  to  their  very  great  damage,  by  reafon  it 
would  oblige  them  to  attend  another  market  for 
its  fak  at  a  great  expence.  In  fhort,  the  vale- 
farmer  often  does  as  much  at  once  Ihifting  and 
fanning,  as  the  Cbiitem  farmer  does  at  twice 
throwing  and  riddering;  for,  when  wheat  is  in  a 
foul  condition  by  the  feeds  of  weeds  and  other 
trumpery,  the  Cbiitem  farmer  is  frequently 
obliged  to  throw  it  twice,  before  he  can  make  it 
fit  for  the  fcreen.  Hence  the  ufual  faying  took 
its  rife,  that  once  throwing  of  fome  wheat  will  do 
it  as  much  fervice,  as  two  throws  will  do  a 
worfe  fort.  That  is,  when  wheat  is  not  very 
foul,  once  throwing  it  will  dean  it,  as  much  as 
twice  throwing  will  a  fouler  fort.  In  a  word, 
the  vale  farmer  is  thought  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  CbilUrn  farmer,  in  the  cleaning  of  his 
wheat ;  but  cuftom  carries  it  fo  much  in  the 
country,  that  there  are  frequently  feen,  even  in 
one  and  the  fame  parifh,  two  different  ways  of 

ploughing  and  lowing  the  fame  fort  of  land,  in 
the  management  of  their  catde,  and  many  other 
things  in  the  farming  way ;  infomuch  that  one 
obftinate  farmer,  by  his  continuing  his  obfolete 
method  of  proceeding  in  hufbandry  affairs,  has 
broke,  and  his  fucceffor  got  money,  add  went 
forward,  as  much  as  the  other  went  backwards 
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in  the  world ;  and  this  by  his  more  rational  and 
improved  way  of  going  on. 


CHAP.  XIII. 
OF  THE  PRODUCT  OF  WHEAT. 

AS  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  commonly 
grows  on  our  common  field  land,  I  am 
confined  to  an  eftimation  of  it  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground.    If  on  a  true  loam,  as  we 
have  on  our  hilly  land  at  Gnddefden^  we  generally 
have  four  loads  on  an  acre  one  year  with  another 
for  a  fingle  drefling,  with  the  fold,  cart,  or 
hand ;  nor  does  our  inclofure  here  anfwer  better, 
for  the  one  is  as  good  land  as  the  other :  this  I 
call  a  cuftomary,  moderate  crop  (including  the 
tythe)  on  our  tilth  ground.  On  our  gravels,  be- 
low the  hills,  as  much,  both  in  inclofure  and 
field  land,  that  are  here  alfo  alike,  if  they  are 
well  drefled ;  for  though  this  is  more  hungry, 
and  not  of  fo  rich  a  nature  as  the  loamy,  yet  by 
its  more  kerning  quality,  we  have  often  as  good 
crops  as  on  them  ;  but  it  muft  be  more  aflifted 
with  manures.  The  chalks  in  the  common  fields 
are  now  fo  improved,  that  they  alfo  return  as 
much  wheat  as  the  marly-vale  foils,  even  from 
four  to  eight  loads  on  an  acre:  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  a  double  drefling  on  this  white 
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ground,  is  but  equal  to  a  fingle  one  on  them* 
Sands  likewife  have  their  peculiar  properties,  as 
they  are  richer  or  poorer,  and  require  drefiing, 
and  grain  accordingly.  In  this,  foot  nor  afhes 
are  proper  manures,  becaufe  of  its  loofe  body, 
that  will  not  retain  their  light  one  fo  long  as  the 
loams,  gravels,  and  chalks  will ;  and  therefore 
with  fold,  cart  dung  and  rags,  it  receives  the 
beft  improvement  for  the  growth  of  rye,  peas, 
turnips,  thetches,  tills,  and  white-oats ;  fot 
wheat,  barley  and  black-oats  do  not  anfwer  here 
fo  well  as  in  fome  loams  and  clays :  but  the  rye 
in  particular  agrees  with  this  dry  earth,  and  alfo 
on  the  chalks  and  gravels,  where  it  commonly 
returns  the  farmer  four  loads  on  an  acre,  for 
fowing  two  bulhels  and  a  half.  This  is  a  graiii 
that  certainly  exhaufts  the  ground  to  a  great  de- 
gree, 2s  I  have  known  it  to  do  on  a  loamy  gra^ 
vel,  that  I  could  not  recover  in  fix  years,  after 
a  good  crop  of  this  rye  was  got  off,  by  a  tenant 
that  rented  the  land  before  me,  who  fowed  it  oft 
one  ploughing,  prefently  after  other  grain  was 
got  off,  in  Auguft,  for  only  his  lheep  to  feed  oh 
in  the  fpring  •,  but  this  grew  fo  well,  as  encou- 
raged him  to  let  it  ftand  for  a  crop,  and  he  had 

a  good  one. 

The  greateft  crop  of  wheat  I  ever  knew  in  6iir 
parts,  fown  in  the  random  way,  was  at  Vagnat% 
in  Bedford/hire,  where  a  hog-dealer  fowed  a  little 
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gravelly  field,  containing  one  acre  and  half  a 
food  of  grotfftd,  with  wheat,  and  received  from 
it,  in  one  crop,  fifty  buChels :  but  the  ground  did 
not  want  for  enough  of  the  beft  dreffing,  and 
that  was  hogs-dungh 


CHAR  XIV* 
OF  THE  SAMPLE  OF  WHEAT, 

I Have  largely  written  oft  the  fubjett  of  buy- 
ing and  preferving  wheat  found ;  but  have 
not  given  the  moft  particular  account  how 
perfons  may  know  what  fort  of  wheat  is  the  pro- 
pereft  to  buy,  and  lay  up  in  a  cheap  time, 
again  ft  a  rifing  market  j  nor  how  to  buy  wheat 
that  is  in  a  right  condition  to  lay  up  in  ftore  % 
which  is  an  article  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
all  fuch  as  are  ignorant  of  the  fame,  and  y^t  ven- 
ture to  lay  out  their  money  in  this  commpdity, 
to  advance  it  by  an  incteafing  price.  And  al- 
though Mr.  Worlidgt)  and  the  moft  ingenious 
Mr*  Jetbro  Tull^  has  given  fome  account  of 
keeping  wheat  by  way  of  magazining  it ;  yet  nei- 
ther they,  nor  any  other  author  whatfoever,  have 
ever  yet  publiihed  fuch  inftru&ive  particulars  as 
can  inform  aft  ignorant  buyer  of  wheat,  how  to 
prevent  his  being  impofed  on.  This  is  a  matter 
of  fuch  confcquence,  that,  for  want  of  a  plenary 
Vol.  I.  T  inftruftiv* 
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inftrufitive  account  of  it  being  made  public, 
thoufands  have  committed  fuch  grofi  miftakes, 
as  hav£  proved  riot  only  a  great  lofs  to  them- 
felve4,  but,  in  fonte  degree,  a  damage  to  the 
nation  in  general.  For  exanlple :  When  great 
quantities  of  wheat  are  laid  up  in  a  bad  condition, 
or,  if  laid  up  in  a  good  one,  and  becoming  fpoil- 
cd  afterwards  by  ill  management,  the  owner  fuf- 
fers  in  the  firft  place,  and  the  country  afterwards, 
as  being  thereby  deprived  of  fo  much  good 
wheat :  a  lofs  that  might  have  been  eafily  pre- 
vented, had  the  perfon  been  matter  of  a  know- 
ledge fufficient  to  inform  him  how  he  might 
have  bought  a  right  fort  of  wheat  in,  and  kept 
and  preferved  it  in  a  fweet  found  condition :  and 
therefore,  I  have  thought  it  mofe  than  ordinary 
rieceffary  to  fend  the  account  1  have  writtefi 
into  the  world,  to  prevent  thefe  private  and 
public  lofles ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  this  affair 
of  laying  up  and  magazining  wheat,  engages  ndt 
only  great  and  able  farmers,  but  alfo  gentlemen, 
tradefmen  and  others,  to  become,  as  it  Were, 
merchant-adventurers,  in  the  buying  and  felling 
of  this  ready  money  commodity  ->  a  bufuiefs  very 
enticing  on  this  and  other  accounts.  I  know 
feveral  that  Carry  it  on  at  this  time,  without  fo 
much  as  hardly  appearing  in  it  in  perfon ;  and 
they  are  thofe  that  hire  a  loft  or  granary  in  a 
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market  town,  fitiiated  fo  near  the  market,  that 
lack-carriers  or  corn-porters  convey  the  bought 
wheat  on  their  backs  to  fuch  loft  or  granary.  One 
gentleman,  laft  year;  1 744,  and  this,  bought  up, 
as  I  have  been  informed^  five  facks  of  wheat,  that 
were  fliot  and  emptied  in  a  granary  hired  for  this 
purpofe,  to  lodge  and  keep  it  againft  a  rifing 
market ;  and  yet,  I  believe,  never  was  fcen  in 
the  market  to  buy  any  himfelf,  becaufe  he  em- 
ployed a  fkilful  trufty  man  to  do  it,  one  whom 
he  repofed  a  confidence  in,  as  to  his  knowledge 
and  honefty  -9  but  the  better  to  be  on  a  fure 
footing  with  his  agent,  he  pays  him,  as  I  under- 
ftand,  fo  much  a  fack  for  buying,  looking  after 
it  while  it  is  in  the  granary,  and  felling  it  after, 
wards.  Another  is  a  lord's  gentleman,  who, 
having  faved  in  his  fervice  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
money,  employs  fome  of  it  in  this  way,  and 
who,  being  ignorant  himfelf  of  buying  a  true 
fort  of  wheat  to  lay  up,  employs  one  that  gets 
part  of  his  bread  by  carrying  facks  of  corn  on  a 
market-day  for  farmers,  to  buy  a  proper  fort  of 
wheat  to  lay  up  for  him  at  the  loweft  price,  and 
fell  it  for  him  again  when  he  thinks  an  encou- 
raging opportunity  offers.  Thus  he  turns  the 
penny  on  the  lottery,  as  it  were,  of  buying  and 
felling  wheat ;  which,  as  it  is  the  king  of  grain, 
never  wants  a  market  at  fome  price  or  other,  if 
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it  is  in  found  fwcct  order  at  the  time  of  Tale. 
The  next  clafs  of  buyers  and  ftore-keepers  of 
wheat,  that  I  (hall  take  notice  of,  are  farmers 
fervants  :  thefe,  by  their  occupation,  are  proper 
judges  of  good  and  bad  wheat ;  and  as  fome  of 
them  have  been  good  hufbands  enough  to  favc 
money  by  their  feveral  years  fervice,  employ  it  in 
this  way  of  buying  and  laying  up  of  wheat  in  a 
market-town,  in  hopes  to  make  a  profit  of  it ; 
and  this  he  does  generally  by  fome  friend,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  otherwife  to  attend  at  market  every 
^week  for  he  himfelf  has  not  always  time  nor  op- 
portunity to  do  it :  And  fome  of  thefe  have  been 
fo  fuccefsful  as  to  continue  this  bufinefs  years 
together :  And  if  fuch  an  one's  pocket  does  not 
enable  him  to  buy  wheat  enough  to  defray  the 
charge  of  a  loft,  &c.  then  I  have  known  a 
farmer's  fervant  (who,  by  his  diligent  fervice,  has 
obtained  leave  of  his  mafter  to  go  now-and-then 
to  an  adjacent  market  for  this  purpofe ;  particu- 
larly a  tafker,  who  thrafties  out  his  quota  of 
grain  in  the  ufual  cuftomary  limited  time  every 
week)  engage  himfelf  with  a  tradefman  to  help 
him  out-,  the  firft  to  find  judgment  and 
money,  and  the  laft  to  find  attendance;  and 
in  this  manner  have  gone  on  well,  not  only  in 
buying  and  felling  of  wheat,  but  likewife  by  doing 
the  fame  with  other  corn.  The  laft  fort  of  buyers 
or  traunters  of  wheat  that  I  fhall  here  mention, 
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are  mere  tradefmen,  who,  having  fpare  money, 
and  a  fancy  to  employ  it  in  this  bufinefs,  in  or- 
der to  have  two  firings  to  their  bow,  for  a 
living,  fet  up  for  buyers  and  fellers  of  wheat 
only ;  and  though  they  themfelves  are  not  fuf- 
ficient  matters  at  prefent  of  the  fecret,  yet  ven- 
ture to  be  dealers  in  it,  by  feeing  through  other 
mens  eyes,  and  trufting  to  their  better  judgment, 
in  hopes  to  become  fuch  proficients  themfelves 
in  time,  by  repeated  purchafe  of  this  grain,  as 
to  learn  to  know  a  right  from  a  wrong  fort,  and 
deal  in  it  without  the  help  of  any.  Inftances  of 
this  there  are  many  to  my  knowledge,  fome  of 
whom  get,  while  others  lofe.  But  whoever  he  is 
that  endeavours  to  turn  his  money  in  this  way 
to  profit,  he  ought  to  be  a  good  judge  of  what 
he  does  ;  becaufe,  if  ten  or  fewer  facks  of  damp 
wheat  are  mixed  with  hundreds  of  dry  wheat,  the 
whole,  if  kept  any  time,  will  certainly  be  da- 
maged by  them ;  and  if  kept  long,  the  little  bad 
will  infedt  the  great  quantity  of  good,  caufe  the 
breed  of  wevils,  and  perhaps  fpoil  the  whole 
heap.  In  fhort,  to  prevent  then  the  damage 
that  ftore-wheat  may  occafion,  both  to  the  pri- 
vate perfon,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  I  have 
drawn  up  the  following  account,  not  built  on 
probabilities  and  uncertain  theory,  but  publiflied 
frqrn  a  market-pra&ice  of  many  years  experience, 
and  from  one  of  the  beft  markets  in  England  for 
grain,  as  Hempfted  is  juftly  allowed  to  be  *  for  to 
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this  market  wheats  are  brought  from  great  diC- 
tances ;  and,  I  believe  I  may  fay,  from  off  all 
forts  of  foils,  and  perhaps  in  fuch  variety  of 
fpecies,  that  few  markets  befide  have  the  like. 

When  Wheat  is  beft  bqught  to  lay  up  in  Store  for 

long  Keeping. 

*  * 

This  article  is  of  confiderable  importance  to 
regard,  becaufe  wheat  cannot  be  laid  up  too  dry 
for  keeping,  and  it  feldom  arrives  to  a  true  dry- 
nefs  in  barn-ftack,  nor  any  where-elfe,  till  the 
winter  is  paft ;  for  although  it  is  houfed  dry, 
yet  it  may  receive  fuch  a  dampnefs  afterwards  as 
to  make  it  unfit  to  be  laid  up  for  ftore,  for  want  of 
lying  long  enough  in  the  ftraw :  therefore  it  can- 
not be  faid  to  be  rightly  ready  for  the  flail,  and 
threflied  out  to  keep  long  in  a  loft  or  granary, 
till  March*  when  the  winds  of  this  month  are 
generally  of  fuch  a  drying  nature,  to  affeft  all 
things  above  ground  little  or  more.  I  fay,  in 
March,  or  in  any  other  of  the  fubfequent  fpring 
and  fummer  months ;  for  upon  this  depends  very 
much  the  good  or  ill  fuccefs  of  keeping  wheat 
long  and  to  know  when  wheat  is  truly  dry,  fweet, 
and  found,  is  the  chief  art  of  a  buyer  and  ftore- 
keeper  and  therefore  I  lhall,  in  the  next  place, 
proceed  to  give  fuch  an  account  as  never  was 
done  yet,  how  wheat  may  be  rightly  known  to 
be  thoroughly  dry,  fweet,  and  found. 
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I  am  now  come  to  treat  on  one  of  the  chiefeft 
articles  relating  to  the  prefervation  of  naked  wheat 
in  a  dry,  fweet,  and  found  order  a  long  time ; 
withoyt  the  knowledge  of  which,  it  is  in  vain  for 
any  perfon  to  commence  wheat-buyer,  and  at- 
tempt to  lay  up  fale- wheat,  for  keeping  it  againft 
a  rifing  and  profitable  market.  This  is  an  art 
that  confifts  in  more  than  four  feveral  particulars, 
viz.  in  feeing  it,  handling  it,  imelling  it,  biting 
it,  &c.  And  firft,  I  lhall  begin  with  difcourfing 
on  the  looks  or  fight  of  wheat,  as  it  ftands  to  be 
fold  in  facks  in  the  market.  The  fenfe  of  feeing  is 
perfedtly  neceflary  to  be  employed  in  this  bufi- 
nefe,  becaufe  a  right  colour  is  an  indication,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  the  goodnefs  of  this  grain. 
<  Wheat  that  has  a  bright  fine  brownifh  caft,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  red  Lammas,  a  yellow  Lammas,  or  a 
pirky  fort,  is  valued  the  more  by  good  judges, 
for  being  of  this  colour ;  which  Ihews,  that  fuch 
wheat  had  little  or  no  rain  fell  on  it,  nor  while  it 
afterwards  ftood  in  the  field ;  confequentiy  fuch 
wheat  muft  be  got  into  the  barn  or  ftack  in  ex- 
ceeding good  order ;  and  the  better  ftill,  if  it  i$ 
cut  not  too  foon,  nor  too  late :  if  it  is  cut  too 
foon,  the  colour  indeed  may  bp  tolerably  good, 
but  the  kernel  will  be  fomewjiat  {hriyeled  ancj 
guttery ;  and  if  it  is  cut  top  late,  it  will  have  a 
full  kernel,  but  a  deadifh  colour  and  flour; 
jhprefpre,  when  wheat  is  almoft,  but  not  fo  fuU 
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ripe,  as  to  begin  to  ftied  out  of  its  hofe,  it  is  beft 
to  reap  ;  for  then  it  will  be  plump-kernelled, 
have  a  delicate  bright  brownilh  colour,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  lively  fpirituous  flour,  that 
will  make  excellent  bread.  To  obtain  thefe 
defired  ends,  fine  weather  at  harveft  is  a 
great  blefling  indeed;  for  then  the  fun  fhines 
flrong,  fcorches  the  kernels  in  the  ear,  and  thus 
caufes  them  to  acquire  the  fine  coloured  plump 
body  I  have  been  writing  of.  By  the  fight  alfo, 
fmutty,  and  pepper-wheat  may  be  diftinguiflied 
from  that  which  is  found ;  and  by  the  fame  fenfe 
may  all  feeds  of  weeds  be  difcovered,  as  thofe  of 
melilot,  darnel,  burs,  cockle,  crow,  needles, 
&c.  which  in  many  grounds  grow  up  with  the 
wheat,  and  greatly  infeft  and  damage  it;  for 
thefe,  or  any  of  thefe,  do  it  little  or  more  harm, 
and  leflen  the  value  of  it  either  in  kernel  or  flour : 
and  for  the  better  difcovery  of  fuch  pernicious 
fmutty,  pepper-wheat,  and  feeds  of  weeds,  a  nice 
buyer  of  wheat  will  make  his  infpedtton  deeper 
into  a  fack  of  it,  than  juft  to  turn  over  a  hand-* 
ful  or  two  of  the  top  part ;  for  as  I  fell  all  my 
wheat  at  Hempfted  market,  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  fee  more  than  one  trick  played  with  wheat 
to  cheat  a  buyer;  one  of  which  fell  to  my  lot 
in  the  year  1744;  for,  having  then  an  order 
to  buy  feveral  forts  of  feed- wheat  to  fend  to 
a  gentleman,  my  fack-carrier  informed  me, 
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that  he  faw  a  fine  fack  of  yellow  Lammas- 
wheat  to  be  fold;  a  wheat  that  he  was  fure 
would  pleafe  me*  On  this  I  gave  him  money, 
and  trufted  him  to  boy  it  for  me,  which  he  did ; 
and,  indeed,  it  appeared  at  top  to  be  excellent 
wheat-feed ;  but  fhooting  it  out  of  the  feller's  into 
a  fack  of  my  own,  there  was  feen,  in  above  half 
the  wheat,  fuch  a  foul  mixture  of  feeds  of  weeds, 
that  I  was  forced  to  grind  it  for  my  family  ufe  \ 
and  as  the  owner  of  the  wheat  fold  it  by  another 
hand,  I  could  have  no  recompence  allowed  me. 
It  is  for  this  reafon,  therefore,  that  a  judicious 
buyer  runs  his  hand  pretty  deep  into  a  fale-fack 
of  wheat,  to  fearch  and  fee  if  the  w*heat  is  as 
clean  lower,  as  it  is  at  top,  to  prevent  this  fraud 
of  making  the  top  bufhel  more  clean  than  the 
reft,  on  purpofe  to  deceive  the  eye  of  a  buyer  * 
which  leads  me,  in  the  fecond  place,  to  confider 
the  benefit  of  handling  wheat  before  it  is  bought. 
Now  to  the  fenfe  of  handling  and  feeling  fale- 
wheat,  is  very  much  owing  the  knowledge  of 
undcrftanding  its  value :  this  is  fo  much  relied 
on  by  the  bell  judges  of  wheat,  that  they  wilj 
buy  none  before  they  feel  it ;  and  on  this  account 
it  is,  that  as  foon  as  our  Hempjiead  market  belj 
rings  at  twelve  o'clock,  for  giving  the  farmers 
notice  to  begin  to  fell  their  wheat,  the  wheat 
buyers  dire&ly  run ,  their  hands  into  the  five 
bufhel  facks  of  this  grain,  and  if  they  feel  it  cold 
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(as  their  ufual  term  is  for  dampnefs)  they  gener 
rally  direftly  leave  that  fack  for  feeling  into  anr 
other  man's;  and  fo  proceed  till  they  feel  that 
wheat  which  beft  pleafes  them ;  and  that  is  the 
fort  that  feels  truly  dry,  has  a  plump  body,  and 
good  colour ;  and  when  they  have  met  with  fuch, 
the  queftion  is  alked,  how  much  a  load  th$ 
farmer  will  fell  it  af  (for  at  this  Hempftead 
market,  we  call  a  five  bufhel  fack  of 
wheat,  2  load,  being  the  largelt  ufual  quan- 
tity that  fack -carriers,  or  corn-porters,  comiponly 
carry  on  their  backs)  and  if  the  price  is  agree- 
able, they  buy  it ;  fome  for  grinding  diredtly, 
*nd  others  for  laying  it  Mp  in  ftore  againft  a  rifing 
market  j  for  in  thi$  town  there  has  been  fol4 
upwards  of  ■■  facjcs  of  wheat  on  one  marke? 
day  •,  which  gives  employment  to  a  confiderable 
number  of  perfons  to  deal  in  this  grain,  that  we 
call  mealmen,  becaufc  they  furnifli  many  of  the 
London  bakers  with  great  quantities  of  fine  wheat 
flour  every  week  throughout  the  year,  and 
thereby  caufe  a  brHk  trade  to  the  feveral  millers 
about  Hempftead  \  and  on  this  account  it  is,  that 
there  are  more  Water-mills  erefted  on  the  river 
Gade%  near  this  market,  than  on  any  other  in 
England^  in  the  fame  diftance  of  ground. 
Thirdly,  the  goodnefs  of  wheat  may  be  alfo  dif- 
covered  by  the  fenfe  of  fmelling :  This  may  be 
juftly  turned  a  jicceiTary  branch  of  the  knowr 
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ledge  how  to  buy  good  wheat  fit  for  grinding,  or 
to  lay  up  for  ftore ;  for  if  a  fack  of  wheat  is 
bought  without  firft  finelling  it,  a  buyer  is  very 
liable  to  fufFer  by  it,  becaufe  fuch  2  fack  of 
wheat  may  appear  to  the  eye  with  full  plump- 
bodied  kernels,  and  have  a  fine  colour  befides, 
yet  unfit  to  be  bought  for  either  grinding  or  lay? 
ing  up  in  ftore ;  to  which  I  add,  that  a  fack  of 
wheat  may  appear  clear  of  the  foil  of  all  feed 
of  weeds,  and  yet  be  a  damaged  fort.  Now 
fo  make  out  thefe  particulars,  I  fliall  begin 
with  fmutty  wheat.  Smutty  wheat,  or  rather 
fmutty  balls,  that  are  found  in  ears  among 
many  crops  of  wheat,  yield  a  moft  offenfive 
(linking,  unfufferable  fmell,  if  rubbed  and  put 
to  the  nofe ;  and  as  many  whole  ears  have  no? 
thing  but  fmut-balls  in  them,  and  others  part 
fmut-balls,  and  part  pepper-wheat  in  them,  thefe, 
by  being  bound  up  in  the  fame  Iheaves  with 
found  ears  of  wheat,  are  generally  thralhed  toge. 
ther,  and  thereby  mixed  with  the  found  wheat, 
fo  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  parting  one  from 
the  other  after  threfhing,  but  the  fmutty  balls 
and  the  pepper-wheat  muft  go  together  in  the 
fame  fack  to  market ;  nor  is  there  any  way  to 
prevent  fuch  ^  mixture,  but  by  drawing  out 
the  fmutty  ears  from  amongft  the  found  ears 
before  thrafhing,  and  this  is  fuch  a  tedious 
chargeable  work,  that  few  attempt  itj  if  they 
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do,  the  found  wheat  is  apt  to  be  tainted,  and 
fmell  of  it,  and  therefore  by  the  fmell  this  is  dis- 
covered ;  and  when  it  is,  the  mealmen  generally 
refufe  it,  becaufe  it  gives  the  flour  of -the  found 
wheat,  a  noxious  nafty  favour,  and,  in  courfe, 
would  be  a  prejudice  to  the  baker,  by  making 
his  bread  to  fmell  of  the  fame.  Thus  fmutty  balls 

- 

yield  a  hateful  fcent  in  the  barn,  in  thefack,  in  the 
flour,  and  in  the  bread.  I  heard  a  tafker-fervant 
fay,  that  he  could  hardly  bear  to  ftay  in  the  barn 
while  he  was  thrafhing  fmutty  wheat-ears  among 
found  ones,  becaufe  they  made  the  place  ftink  to 
an  horrid  degree.  But  this  is  not  all  that  em- 
ploys the  fenfe  of  fmelling  in  buying  of  wheat ; 
there  are  melilot  and  crow-garlick  weeds  that 
grow  up  amongft  wheat  in  fome  grounds,  and 
as  tl.efe  are  bound  up  with  the  flieaves,  and 
thraftied  out  together,  they  give  the  wheat  a  moft 
difagreeable  fmell  i  but  I  cannot  fay  this  evil  is 
very  common  amongft  this  grain,  becaufe  few 
grounds  are  infeded  with  them,  and  where  they 
ju*e,  they  grow  moftly  in  crops  of  Lent  grain.  I 
have  but  one  hurt  to  wheat  more  to  take  notice 
of  here,  and  that  is  the  (linking  May  weed,  a 
weed  that,  I  believe,  infe&s  and  grows  in  all 
forts  of  earth  (except  fand)  efpecially  where 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  have  been  fown  in  a 
coarfe  tilth ;  for  this  weed  is  the  commoner!  weed 
we  have,  and  is  in  many  places  fo  common,  that 
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in  wet  fummers  moft  reapers  greatly  fuffer  by  it, 
for  then  it  grows  fo  rampant,  as  to  be  almoft  a^ 
high  as  the  wheat,  which  gives  it  the  more  power  to 
damage  men,  wheat,  and  other  corn  and  chaff. 
To  men  it  is  fo  venomous,  that  it  poifons  their 
legs  through  their  ftockings,  and  their  hands 

■ 

where  it  can  come  at  them,  and  there  raifes  blif- 
ters,  which  to  get  prefent  eafe  of,  they  fome- 
times  prick  them  for  letting  out  the  water,  and 
fometimes  the  Ikin  rubs  off,  and  thence  proceeds 
fuch  forenefs,  as  hinders  their  reaping  till  they 
get  better.  To  wheat,  becaufe  when  this  weed 
grows  thick  among  it,  the  reapers  cannot  well 
help  binding  fome  of  it  up  in  the  flieaves  ;  and 
then  the  talker  is  obliged  to  thraih  it  with  the 
wheat,  as  the  pieces  of  (talks  and  feeds  are  mixed, 
and  remain  among  it,  till  it  is  cleared  of  them  by 
thralhing,  throwing,  and  fifting;  and  although 
the  wheat  is  by  fuch  throwing  and  fifting  cleared 
of  the  May  weed  ftalks  and  feeds,  yet  it  is  often 
tainted  with  a  ftinking  fmell  of  it,  from  lying  fo 
long  with  the  wheat  in  the  barn  or  ftack,  and 
from  being  thrafhed  with  it.  I  heard  that  a  mil-  - 
ler  ihould  fay,  the  wheat  that  he  bought  of  a 
certain  flovenly  farmer,  was  fo  infefted  with  the 
fmell  of  this  (linking  May  weed,  that  it  tainted 
the  flour  of  it  to  his  prejudice  but  that  when 
he  bought  it  of  the  farmer,  he  did  not  believe  it 
would  have  had  fo  bad  an  effedl.  For  my  part,  I  do 

not 
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riot  wonder  at  it,  becaufc  I  have  known  a  great 
deal  of  mifchief  enfue  from  the  taint  of  this  very 
naufeous  weed ;  a  mifchief  that  many  farmers 
are  fenfible  of  to  their  coft,  by  its  caufirg  their 
men  to  lie  idle  for  a  cure,  for  its  damaging  their 
grain,  fpoiling  their  chaff,  and  feeding  their 
ground,  to  the  increafe  of  its  weed.    And  on 
the  account  of  fuch  its  difagreeable  fmell  it  is,  that 
horfes  refufe  to  eat  the  chaff  that  is  thralhed  from 
fuch  tainted  wheat;  for  if  chaff  is  but  litde 
infe&ed  by  it,  they  will  not  eat  it  with  a  good 
ftomach.    For  thefe  feveral  reafons,  it  is  a  com- 
mon fight  on  a  market-day,  to  fee  wheat  buyers 
put  a  handful  of  the  wheat,  they  are  about  to 
buy,  to  their  nofe,  to  try  if  they  can  difcover  any 
ill  fcent  among  it ;  and  if  they  find  any,  they 
either  refufe  fuch  wheat,  or  buy  it  at  a  very  low 
price ;  and  therefore  no  tainted  wheat  ought  to  be 
bought  to  lay  up  for  ftore,  no,  not  even  if  it  has 
but  a  very  little  ill  fcent  belonging  to  it*  left  it 
infefts  the  reft,  and  hinders  it  a  profitable  fale. 
Fourthly,  notwithftanding  all  I  have  hitherto 
written  for  arming  a  buyer  againft  laying  out  his 
money  on  bad  wheat,  and  to  buy  that  which  will 
pay  for  being  kept  againft  a  rifing  profitable 
market,  by  firft  handling  it,  to  prove  whether  it  is 
dry  enough  for  the  purpofe,  to  fee  if  there  be 
any  foil  among  it,  to  fmell  if  it  be  any  way 
tainted ;  yet  there  remains  another  thing  to  be 

done 
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done  before  a  perfon  ventures  upon  buying 
wheat  to  lay  up,  and  that  is  this ;  that  all  wheat 
to  be  bought  on  this  account,  fliould  be  firft 
proved  by  biting  a  little  of  it,  to  know  whe- 
ther it  will  be  dry  enough  to  lie  one,  two,  or 
three,  or  more  years  in  a  granary,  without  tak- 
ing any  hurt;  if  it  is,  then  fuch  wheat  will  bite 
hard  and  lhort,  as  if  it  had  been  almoft  parched ; 
when  it  is  in  this  condition,  has  a  plump  body, 
alid  fmellS  fweet,  it  may  be  bought  for  a  com- 
plete cured  wheat,  that  will  keep  found,  years 
together,  free  of  the  breed  of  wevils,  and  all 
other  damage,  elpecially  if  fuch  ftore  wheat  is 

.  made  to  pafs  through  the  tall  wire-fcreen  once  a 
year,  to  take  out,  and  diveft  it  of  all  duft  that 
may  get  among  it  by  long  keeping ;  and  thus, 
fuch  a  well  cured  wheat  has  been  kept  good  feven 
years  together,  as  I  have  heard  it  reported.  To 
this  purpofe  obferve  alfo  the  following  Items  ± 
Firft,  wheat  by  feeling  it  only  with  the  hand, 
may  deceive  the  buyer  as  to  its  drynefs ;  but  by 
biting  it  the  difference  is  confirmed.  Secondly, 
If  wheat  is  dryed  by  the  fire  in  facks,  it  may  be 

.  difcovered  by  bite  and  fmell ;  for  in  this  cafe  it  is 
apt  to  bite  tough,  and  fmell  of  the  fire.  Thirdly, 
wheat  by  long  keeping  in  the  common  way,  and 
doing  no  more  to  it  than  laying  it  in  a  granary, 
lofeth  its  ftrength  and  fpirit.  Fourthly*  yellow 
pirky  wheat,  if  reckoned  to  have  a  thick  (kin,  is 

3  a  tough 
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a  tough  wheat,  and  not  fo  good  to  lay  up  as  the 
better,  finer,  brown  pirky  wheat  is*  Fifthly, 
That,  by  the  nofe,  wheat  may  be  difcovered, 
whether  it  is  frefli  or  ftale  thraflied  ;  if  frefli,  it 
will  then  fmell  very  fweet  j  for  when  juft  out  of 
-the  ftraw  it  is  in  its  fweeteft  condition,  and  then 
fitteft  to  be  laid  up  for  ftore.  Sixthly,  That,  by 
fome,  white  wheat  is  thought  to  be  a  more  tender 
fort  than  either  a  brown,  a  pirk,  a  yellow,  or  a 
red  Lammas,  and  therefore  the  more  unfit  for 
long  keeping. 


CHAP.  XIV. 
RYE. 

THIS  grain  is  allowed  by  one  and  all  that 
I  have  converfed  with,  to  require  a  win* 
ter  and  part  of  two  fummers  to  grow  in,  and 
therefore  they  fow  it  in  Augujl>  on  a  fine  well 
drefled  tilth,  if  for  a  crop  5  but  if  only  to  feed 
Iheep  in  the  fpring,  they  often  venture  it  on  only 
one  ploughing  after  wheat  or  barley,  and  har- 
row it  in  on  broad  lands  j  then,  if  it  comes  thick, 
they  feed  it  in  the  fpring,  but  not  too  bare,  and 
let  it  remain  for  a  Handing  crop.  Thus  by  eat- 
ing it  with  fheep,  the  rye  fhoots  the  ftronger, 
and  the  rather,  for  the  afliftance  of  the  dung  and 
ftale  j   but  if  it  proves  thin,  the  farmer  then 
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alters  his  meafures,  and  ploughs  it  up  for  peas 

- 

or*  oats.  The  reafon  for  this  early  fowing,  is  to 
get  it  ahead  betirae,  that  it  may  better  endure 
the  feverities  of  the  frofts  and  wets,  that  other- 
wile  would  endanger  its  dying  away,  as  being 
not  fo  hardy  a  grain  as  wheat :  for  this  fo  much 
affe&s  a  dry  foil,  that  it  utterly  refufes  wet  low 
grounds  ;  and  therefore,  the  better  to  fecure  it 
againft  thefe  misfortunes,  where  any  degree  of 
mifchiefs  are  fufpedted,  they  fometimes  fow  it  in 
ftitches  on  fine  tilths;  or  if  in  grounds  that 
won't  admit  of  this  way,  they  fow  it  in  broad- 
lands  that  are  ridged  up,  as  they  do  in  the  vale, 
in  order  to  carry  off  the  wets  more  eafily.  To 
prove  the  veracity  of  this,  the  men  about  Cbed- 
dington  and  Aykjbwrj^  never  fo  much  as  attempt 
the  fowing  of  this  grain,  as  well  knowing  their 
labour  would  be  fruitlefs,  both  in  rcfpeft  of  their 
marly,  clayey,  black  earth,  and  their  low 
watry  fituation.  • 

For  as  it  is  the  nature  of  rye  to  grow  beft  in 
dry,  hollow,  warm  ground;  this  ftiff,  cold, 
aqueous  land,  is  contrary  to  its  homogeneal  qua- 
lity, as  much,  for  ought  I  know,  as  it  is  to 
fainfoine,  that  is  notorioufly  known  to  refufc  all 
ftifF,  wet,  fat  earths ;  becaufe  both  their  roots, 
I  fuppofe,  would  rot  in  the  chiHy  waters  that 
this  foil  rnoft  tenacioufly  retains,  ,and  that,  per- 
haps, by  reafon  of  their  fpurrgy  tender  parts/ 

Vol.  I.  U  that 
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that  are  more  inherent  to  them  than  many  others ; 
or  elfe,  that  their  roots  difagree  with  the  undtu-> 
ous  marly  quality  of  this  earth. 

About  the  twenty- fixth  of  September,  1736,  I 
faw  rye  high  enough  to  cover  a  hare,  in  their 
fandy  grounds,  between  Tbetford  and  Norwich  ; 
and  when  they  fow  their  grain  early  in  thefe  hot 
foils,  three  pecks,  or  three  and  a  half,  are  fuffi- 
cient  for  one  acre,  even  for  a  Handing  crop,  be- 
caufe  every  kernel  generally  grows  in  this  loofe 
earth  but  if  it  is  fown  in  ftiffer  foils,  then  two 
bufliels  are  but  barely  enough ;  for  in  thefe  there 
are  commonly  fome  buried  that  never  grow,  and 
others  that  are  carried  away  by  birds. 

This  may  be  done  by  any  tenant  without 
breaking  through  the  articles  of  his  leale,  which, 
though  it  generally  provides  againft  crofs-crop- 
ping  the  ground,  yet  by  this  method  he  may 
have  a  crop  free  of  any  forfeiture,  becaufe  it  is 
only  a  fpring  feed  for  fheep,  that  dreffes,  not 
impairs  the  ground,  and  is  to  be  fed  early 
enough,  off,  to  give  the  farmer  room  for  a  fallow 
feafon  to  fucceed  the  fame  year,  according  to  his 
covenants.    It  is  performed  thus :  As  foon  as 
the  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  or  peafe,  are 
got  off  in  this  month,  immediately  give  the  fame 
ground  (which  muft  be  a  fand,  chalk,  gravel, 
or  a  dry  loam)  one  ploughing,  and  harrow  in 
two  bulhels  of  rye  feed,  twice  longways,  and 

once 
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once  acrofs.  Thus  you  may  fecure  a  good  food 
for  your  ewes,  cows,  or  horfes,  to  eat  the  firft 
time  in  Marcb>  and  fo  on,  at  times,  till  May* 
when  you  may  plough  the  fame  up  again,  and 
harrow  in  turnip  feed,  or  prepare  the  land  for  a 
wheat  crop.  From  this  management  I  received 
confiderable  benefit  in  the  cold  dry  fpring,  1742. 


■ 
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BOOK  V. 
Of  the  CULTURE  of  BARLEY. 

_ 

CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  SOIL  FOR  BARLEY. 

THIS  is  a  more  difficult  grain  to  get  plen- 
tiful crops  of,  than  wheat,  becaufe  of  its 
difagreeing  with  leveral  foils  and  fituations  where 
wheat  will  thrive ;  infomuch  that  it  is  an  ufuat 
feying,  that  the  land  which  is  proper  for  a  wheat 
crop,  is  not  fo  proper  for  a  barley  crop ;  hence 
it  is  that  mod  of  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  farmers, 
in  particular,  who  occupy  fandy  grounds,  are 
obliged  to  this  grain  for  the  greateft  part  of  their 
profit  j  and  where  they  have  not  vent  enough 
for  it,  for  malt-making,  they  put  it  to  the  ufes 
of  feeding  turkies,  geefe,  hogs,  &c.  which  en- 
ables them  to  pay  their  landlords  and  it  is  in 
thefe  two  counties,  beyond  all  others  in  England, 
that  fome  fine  improvements  in  hufbandry  may 
be  feen,  to  the  infinite  profit  of  both  landlords 
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.  and  tenants,  which  have  been  brought  to  pa/s 
within  thefe  fifty  years,  ever  fince  they  learned 
the  way  of  fowing  and  hoeing  turnips  in  their 
open,  common,  fandy  fields,  which  has  not  only 
proved  a  preparative  to  their  fucceeding  crops  of 
barley,  but  fuch  turnip  crops  give  them  a  vaft 
firft  profit  befides,  by  feeding  their  horned  beads 
with  them  to  a  degree  of  fatting,  fo  as  to  fit 
them  in  a  compleat  manner  for  a  Smithfield  mar- 
ket, where  thoufands  of  them  are  fold  in  a  year  . 
<and  by  the  cooling  fat  dung,  and  fertile  urine, 
that  their  runts,  oxen,  and  cows  leave  behind 
them  in  the  land,  they  fo  drefs  and  prepare  their 
dry,  hufky,  hungry,  warm,  fandy  grounds,  as 
to  caufe  them  to  return  more  plentiful  crops  of 
barley,  of  late  years,  than  they  had  formerly. 

It  is  true,  that  the  fandy  foils  commonly  yield 
a  thin  bodied  barley-corn,  and  in  the  reddiih 
iands  a  high  coloured  grain:  yet  where  fuch 
fends  are  fully  drefled  with  dung  or  manure,  the 
barley  kernel  may  be  improved  beyond  the  fize 
of  thofe  that  grow  in  poorer  grounds.  Thus  in 
the  fandy  loams  about  Fulbam,  by  the  help  o,f 
the  London  dunghill,  they  often  get  excellent 
.crops  of  barley :  but  ftill  their  grains  feldora 
arrive  to  that  bulk,  as  in  the  more  agreeable, 
gravelly,  chalky,  and  intire  dry  loams,  which 
jkads  me  to  be  the  more  particular  in  writing  of 
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propagating  barley  crops  in  the  following  differ- 
'  cnt  foils  and  filiations. 

This  foil,  in  one  refpeft,  is  the  mod  natural 
foil  of  all  others  for  the  growth  of  barley ;  that 
is,  for  caufing  it  to  grow  with  the  greateft  expe- 
dition-, and,  therefore,  a  farmer  that  rents  a 
fandy  ground,  has  an  opportunity,  beyond  all 
others,  to  fow  his  barley  feed  the  lateft  *,  for  in 
ten  weeks  time,  in  fuch  a  foil,  a  crop  of  barley 
has  been  fown  and  got  off ;  for  as  this  grain,  be- 
yond all  others  of  its  fize*  has  roots  of  fo  tender 
a  nature,  that  they  cannot  penetrate  into  any  hard 
rough  earth,  a  fand,  whofe  particles  are  for  the 
mod  part  globular,  gives  the  thready  weak  fibres 
of  the  barley  roots,  an  eafy  opportunity  to  make 
their  entrance  amongft  them,  and  get  their  liv- 
ing in  the  moft  expeditious  manner. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  a  turnip  crop,  or  a 
rye  crop,  that  was  fown  for,  and  fed  off  by  lheep 
or  oxen  even  till  A%-day,  will,  in  this  loofe, 
warm,  dry  earth,  give  the  farmer  leave  to  fow 
the  fame  ground  with  barley.  But  then  fuch  a 
barley  crop  is  not  in  a  little  danger  of  being 
fpoiled  by  droughts,  becaufe  this  is  the  moft 
burning  foil  of  all  others,  and  in  dry  times  im^ 
pedes  the  fprouting  of  the  barley  feed  to  a  great 
degree,  and  cripples  its  growth  afterwards,  by 
caufing  the  crop  to  fprout  at  different  times- 
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That  barley  feed,  which  lies  deepeft  in  the  earth, 
will  fprout  fooneft  that  which  lies  next  higher 
will  fprout  next ;  and  that  which  lies  higheft  of 
all,  will  fprout  laft  by  which  means  there  will 
be  three  degrees  of  ripenefs. 

April  is  not  fo  late  a  month  as  to  deprive  the 
farmer  of  lowing  feveral  forts  of  field  feeds. 
This  month  gives  the  farmer,  who  is  matter  of  a 
proper  foil  and  inclofure,  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  ingenuity,  in  fowing  therein  a  proper 
feed ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  I  lhall  endeavour 
to  lhew  the  pradtice  of  other  farmers,  that  have 
adted  in  this  refpedl  before  them,  and  by  this 
means  make  known  the  dark  and  bright  fide  of 
their  management ;  for  treading  the  paths  that 
others  have  made  by  repeated  trials,  and  found 
it  the  fureft  and  moft  fuccefsful  way  of  proc  eed- 
ing,  may  fave,  in  a  great  degree,  the  rifque  of  a 
perfon's  deceiving  himfelf  by  taking  wrong  mea- 
fures ;  happy,  therefore,  is  he  who  follows  the 
praftice  of  thofe  who  have,  by  repeated  trials, 
found  their  experiments  to  anfwer  in  the  moft 
fuccefsful  and  profitable  manner. 

A  farmer  rented  an  inclofed  farm  in  a  Cbiltern 
country,  where  his  foil  was  chiefly  a  clean  loam, 
not  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  for  which  he  paid  ten 
Ihillings  an  acre  a  year,  for  eighty  acres,  but 
J«ad  no  common  to  keep  a  flock  of  flieep  on  to 
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fold,  and  therefore  he  kept  about  forty  ewes  for 
breeding  only,  which  difcouraged  him  from  fox- 
ing barley,  and  caufed  him  to  fow  only  wheat, 
peafe,  and  oats.  Now  this  farmer  put  himfelf 
to  the  charge  of  digging  chalk,  which  lie  could 
do  in  almoft  any  part  of  his  ground,  and  laid  it 
on  his  loams,  that  it  did  fome  fervice  to :  but 
alas  !  Chalk  alone  will  not  do  ;  for  though  it  is 
a  dry,  fliort,  fweet  drefling,  yet  it  wants  the 
moll  neceifary  quality  of  all  others,  and  that  is 
the  fertile  one  for  which  reafon  a  judicious  far- 
mer adds  dung  to  it  in  one  lhape  or  other,  as 
knowing  that  chalk  alone  is  of  a  poor  nature. 
However,  this  farmer,  by  making  ufe  of  no 
other  drefling  than  what  his  liable,  hog-ftye, 
cow-houfe,  and  hen-houfe  returned  him,  had  not 
enough  to  fpare  to  aflift  a  barky  crop,  nor  would 
lie  be  at  five  pounds  charge  of  buying  foot,  lime, 
horn-lhavings,  woollen  rags,  or  malt-duft,  &c^ 
once  in  a  year,  to  get  fix  or  eight  acres  of  good 
barley,  and  thereby  loft  a  profitable  opportunity ; 
for  without  a  fine  tilth  and  good  drefling  befides,  . 
it  is  a  folly  to  fow  barley.  Now  as  this  farmer 
lived  but  twenty-fix  miles  from  London*  he  might 
(as  many  do  that  live  further  off  than  he)  have 
variety  of  manures  for  this  purpofe ;  for  it  fome- 
times  happens,  that  a  barley  crop  pays  a  farmer 

• 
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by  the  extreme  inclemency  of  the  winter  weather, 
is  hurt  and  damaged  a  barley  crop  that  is  fowft 
at  a  fafer  time  of  year,  may  anfwer  far  beyond  it, 
as  it  happened  in  the  year  1740;  for  had  not 
the  barley-crop  fucceeded,  in  that  time,  better 
than  the  wheat  crop,  there  had  been  a  moll; 
lamentable  famine  indeed ;  but  as  it  happened, 
the  plenty  of  barley  helped  out  with  the  fcarcity 
of  wheat.  From  all  which  I  would  obferve  and 
infer,  that  it  is  a  great  lofs  to  let  fuch  a  farm  be 
without  a  barley  crop not  only  for  the  direft 
profit  that  it  produces  beyond  oat  or  pea-crops, 
but  alfo  for  the  benefit  of  giving  the  earth  a 
change  of  feed,  which  is  of  vaft  confequence  to  a 
farmer,  becaufe  there  is  no  ground  whatfoever 
but  affe&s  this  piece  of  hwlbandry  :  and  whoever 
does  not  pradtife  it,  will  be  his  own  enemy.  In 
the  vale  of  Aylejbury^  their  farmers,  fome  years 
ago,  thought  themfelves  abfolutely  in  the  right 
x>f  it,  when  they  fowed  their  blue  clay,  and  ftiff, 
wettifh,  black  loams,  with  only  wheat  and  horfe- 
beans  9  but  fince  fortie  of  them  have  fown  barley 
by  way  of  change  of  feed,  they  have  found  their 
account  in  it,  and  been  convinced  that  change  of 
feed  is  one  very  great  means  to  come  by  plentiful 
crops  of  corn. 

A  farmer,  like  many  others  in  the  world, 
fented  a  farm  in  the  Qhiltem  country,  that  lay 

about 
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about  twenty-fix  miles  from  London,  whofe  foil, 
for  the  greateft  part,  was  a  red,  ftiff,  ftony  clay, 
mixed  with  a  loam,  fo  that  it  might  be  called 
a  clayey  loam,  and  like  the  yellow  clay,  is  of  die 
moft  hungry,  cold,  and  worft  fort  of  clays.  In 
this  foil  there  have  been  feveral  attempts  made  to 
get  crops  of  barley,  and  to  this  purpofe  neither 
repeated  ploughings  were  wanting  to  get  the 
ground  into  a  fine  tilth,  nor  manure  or  dung  to 
fertilife  it* 

But  notwithftanding  all  requifite  preparations 
were  made  ufe  of,  for  obtaining  good  crops  of 
barley,  the  farmer  was  difcouraged  from  making 
further  trials,  becaufe  of  the  feveral  fatal  acci^ 
dents  that  attend  barley-feed  fown  in  fuch  a  foil 
If  a  long  dry  time  dine&ly  fucceeds  the  fowing, 
then  fuch  a  clay  forms  a  crufty  furface,  and  hin- 
ders the  infant  barley  blades  from  making  their 
way  into  the  air ;  and  if  a  wet  cold  time  fucceeds, 
then  the  chillnefs  of  the  weather,  joining  the 
cold  nature  of  the  clay,  ftarves  the  barley,  makes 
it  look  reddilh  inftead  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
and  caufes  it  to  pine  till  great  part  of  it  dies 
away  fo  that  this,  and  his  neighbouring  farmers, 
who  occupy  the  fame  fort  of  clayey  foil,  have 
been  fo  difcouraged  from  fowing  barley,  that 
they  have  forborne  any  farther  attempt.  This 
engages  my  pen  to  repeat  what  I  have  formerly 
piade  appear,  viz. 
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Gravelly  and  chalky  foils  are  very  well  known 
to  be  the  beft  of  all  others  for  producing  a  fine, 
'white,  thin-flrinned  barley-corn ;  and,  therefore, 
when  a  farmer  poflefles  fuch  an  earth,  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  reafon  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
barley  crops  in  it  5  not  only  for  the  benefits  I 
have  mentioned,  but  alfo  for  that  excellent  qua- 
lity more  incident  to  a  gravelly  earth  than  any 
other,  which  is,  its  pronenefs  to  kerning  or  corn- 
ing ;  for  this  foil,  if  it  is  well  drefled,  feldom  or 
never  fails  of  producing  the  Iargeft  crops  of  bar- 
ley. But,  when  I  mention  drefling  of  this  foil, 
I  would  be  underftood,  I  do  not  mean  a  common 
fcanty  drefling ;  no,  as  this  is  one  of  the  loofeft 
and  moll  happy  forts  of  earths,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  beftow  upon  it  the  greateft  affiftance, 
that  is,  a  double  drefling,  as  is  often  done  by 
feveral  of  thofe  able  and  judicious  farmers  I 
know,  who  rent  much  of  this  foil,  and,  accord- 
ingly, receive  in  return  double  crops  of  this 
grain,  when  their  neighbours,  who  give  it  only 
a  common  flight  drefling,  receive  but  half  the 
quantity  at  harveft ;  for,  by  fuch  double  drefling, 
the  feed  is  fo  invigorated  in  its  firft  vegetation, 
that  it  prefently  runs  into  a  branching  growth, 
and  covers  its  root  with  fuch  a  defence  againft 
fuch  droughts,  as  to  caufe  them  to  produce  an 
early  crop. 

It 
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It  is  this  gravelly  foil  that  yields  us  the  fweeteft 
of  turnips,  and  therefore  is  moftly  fown  with  tur- 
nip feed  and  barley for  as  foon  as  the  turnips  are 
^aten  off,  they  give  this  earth  only  one  ploughing, 
and  harrow  in  three  bulhels  and  a  half  of  barley- 
feed  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  more  than  ordina- 
rily poor,  four  bulhels  is  the  quantity.  Then 
where  a  farmer  has  the  excellent  conveniency  of 
running  his  fold  over  the  feed,  as  foon  as  fown, 
and  can  carry  it  forward,  till  the  whole  field 
is  finiftied,  he  will  find  it  the  beft  of  dreffing  for 
this  loofe,  dry,  gravelly  foil.  But,  as  few 
farmers  have  this  opportunity,  we  commonly^ 
about  Gaddefden,  drefs  our  gravelly  barley- 
ground,  with  either  dung,  or  London  coal-foot ; 
but,  as  often  as  we  can,  we  do  it  with  the  foldj 
and,  when  we  get  a  crop  of  barley,  from  off  this 
foil  in  a  right  order,  we  feldom  ever  fail  of  find- 
ing not  only  a  ready  market  for  it,  bur  alfo  a 
fliilling  or  two  in  a  quarter  more  than  for  that 
barley  that  grows  in  loams  or  ftiff  earths :  and 
this  trial  falls  to  my  lot,  more  or  lefs  every  year, 
as  being  owner  of  feveral  fields  of  gravel,  chalk, 
loam  and  clay,  which  leads  me  to  give  an  account 
of  lowing  barley  in  loamy  earths. 

As  this  is  a  ftiff  earth  in  comparifon  of  a  fand, 
a  chalk,  and  a  gravel  (and  is,  indeed,  the  ftiffeft 
of  all  others,  except  clays)  it  receives  a  different 
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hufbandry  from  them  to  low  barley-feed  in,  for 
returning  crops  that  may  aniwer  the  farmer's 
wifhes.  For  this  purpofe,  therefore,  there  mud 
be  more  ploughing.*  performed  in  this  earth, 
than  are  neceflary  to  be  done  in  them,  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  a  fine  tilth,  and  make  it  fufficiently 
porous  to  receive  and  nourifh  the  fine  tender 
capillary  roots  of  the  barley ;  becaufe  thefe 
roots  are  of  fuch  a  foft,  thready  nature,  that  they 
will  never  thrive,  unlefs  they  have  a  full  free- 
dom to  pufti  them  eafily  into  the  earth;  fo 
that  though  a  farmer  Ihould  beftow  a  double 
and  treble  drefling  on  this  earth,  for  making 
it  return  a  large  crop  of  barley,  yet  it  will  be  to 
little  purpofe,  unlefs  the  land  is  brought  into  a 
perfeft  porous  finenefs,  by  the  plough  and  harrows. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  TILLAGE  FOR  BARLEY. 

IN  loamy  foils  we  fow  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
peafe,  beans,  artificial  grades,  turnip  and 
rape-feed,  &c.  and  after  the  two  latter  have  been 
eaten  off  with  flieep,  we  fow  barley-feed,  upon 
one,  and  fomctimes  two  ploughings :  fome  com- 
mend the  ploughing  the  turnip  ground  once,  and 
others  twice,   for  a  crop  of  barley :  if  it  is 

ploughed 
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that,  on  one  ploughing  up  of  a  ftiff  turnip  earth, 
a  good  crop  of  barley  may  be  got,  as  a  neigh- 
bour of  mine  had,  who  fowed  his  ground  on  only 
one  ploughing  after  turnips,  which  proved  fo 
clotty,  that  he  was  forced  to  chop  it  afterwards 
with  houghs,  and  then  laid  on  horfe-dung  all 
over  the  top ;  about  a  week  after  he  rotted  it, 
and  the  following  feafon  proved  very  wet,  fo 
warned  his  top  drefiing  in,  and,  by  its  cover,  fo 
hollowed  the  ground,  as  to  return  him  a  very 
plentiful  crop  of  barley.  A  Cbiltern  inclofed 
field  of  four  acres  and  a  half,  a  field  half  gravel 
and  half  cl.y,  hadjuft  before  the  laft  ploughing 
a  great  deal  of  dung  laid  on  it,  that  was  ploughed 
in  \  but,  the  ground  rifing  almoft  in  whole  or  flitch 
thoronghs,  buried  the  dung,  and  thus  was  the 
caufe  of  a  very  thin  crop  of  barley  *,  which  made 
the  farmer  fay,  he  would  ever  after  lay  his  dung 
on  the  top  after  fowing.  Now,  how  obftinately 
ignorant  this  farmer  was,  may  appear  by  his  next 
neighbour's  management,  who  every  year,  in  the 
fame  fort  of  ground,  ploughs  his  dung  in  for 
barley,  and  commonly  has  very  good  crops  ;  but 
then  he  takes  care  his  ground  is  very  fine  and 
hollow,  and  his  dung  very  fhort  and  rotten,  when 
he  lays  it  on,  elfe  the  weak  roots  of  barley  can- 
n6t  ftrike  into  it,  to  grow  to  any  perfection. 
He  was  obliged  to  draw,  to  feed  his  flieep  with 

them 
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them  on  his  meadow  ground ;  but  this  Ipoiled  fyis 
barley-crop ;  becaufe,  where  he  drawed  his  tur- 
hips,  the  water  lodged  in  the  holes,  foured  his 
ground,  and  made  it  fo  unfit  for  barley-feed,  that 
he  had  but  a  trifling  crop  in  return. 

In  the  parifh  of  Studbamy  that  lies  part  in 
BedfordJhirey  Bnd  part  in  HeHfordjhire^^tdX.  crop 
of  barley  was  raifed,  chiefly  by  good  ploughing* 
drefling,  a  large  crop  of  turnips,  and  a  kindf 
feafon  of  weather.    The  foil  of  this  field  was 
a  gravelly  loam,  that  was  extraordinary  well 
drefled  with   a  flock  of  wether-Iheep,  to  the 
number  of  about  three  hundred;   and,  when 
it  had  been  well  folded,  it  was  fown  with  turnip 
feed,  that  produced  a  prodigious  large  crop, 
-  which  being  fed  good  part  of  the  winter  with 
fatting  flieep,  they  drefled  it  a  fecond  time  with 
their  dung  and  urine,  and  thereby  got  the  ground 
into  extraordinary  good  heart;  infomiich  that 
with  only  one  ploughing  of  it  in  Marcb^  and  har- 
rowing three  bulhels  and  an  half  of  barley  feed 
on  an  acre,  he  got  nine  quarters  of  barley  from 
off  every  acre  throughout  the  field,  and  the 
ftraw  was  fo  ftifF  and  ftrong,  that  at  harveft  it 
cut  like  fern.    This  account  I  ha<^  from  one  of 
this  farmer's  thrafliers,  who  protefted  to  me, 
that  he  and  another  threflied  out  twenty  bufliels 
of  this  barley  in  one  day    and  he  faid,  that  he 
was  furej  if  he  ftrove  hard,  he  coyld  threfli 
Vol.  I.  X  twenty 
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twenty  birfhels  of  it  out  in  one  day  himfelf,  it 
yielded  fo  welt 

A  very  anrient  man,  living  in  our  parifli  of 
Little-Gaddefdcrty  told  me,  that  in  the  year  1682, 
there  was  no  rain  till  MHfummer-day>  which 
caufed  the  barley-feed  to  lie  in  the  earth  till  that 
time,  almoft  as  dry  as  when  k  was  fown*,  but  a 
great  and  violent  rain  falling,  fetched  it  up,  and 
there  was  a  good  crop  at  harveft.  And  in  1744, 
k  happened  to  be  fomewhat  the  fame  with  barley 
and  pea-crops  for  both  theft  forts  of  crops  were 
thought  by  many  farmers  to  be  loft  by  the  long 
duration  of  dry  weather :  and  yet,  when  great 
rains  fell  in  June,  they  brought  on  prodigious 
large  crops.  But  then  the  barley  th^t  thefe  two 
years  produced,  were  of  feveral  ripenefles  at 
harveft  •,  becaufe  that  feed  which  lay  loweft  ii* 
the  earth  came  up  firft;  that  which  lay  next 
higheft  fucceeded ;  and  that  which  lay  upper- 
moft  was  greenifli  ;  fo  that  there  was  abundance 
of  bad  malt  made,  and  as  bad  drink  brewed : 
for  without  good  malt  I  defy  the  greateft  artift 
to  make  good  drink :  and  how  much  this  article 
concerns  the  health  of  human  bodies,,  I  leave 
at  prefent  the  reader  to  judge. 

Rolling* 

la  cafe  your  land  lies  rough  and  clotty,  the; 
%iky  roller  may  be  of  fervke  to  go  before  the 

harrows* 
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harrows,  for  reducing  at  once  the  furly  glebe 
into  a  fine  condition  ;  but  where  this  new  invent- 
ed excellent  machine  is  wanting,  then  ufe  the 
Common  wooden  roller,  and  your  harrows  diredt- 
ly  after  that,  and  fow  your  barley ;  but  never 
roll  it  as  foon  as  fown,  as  fome  injudicious  men 
have  done,  but  roll  it  fome  time  after  when  it  is 
about  half  a  hand  high* 


chap,  iil 
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when  it  is  fown  in  the  old  dry  way  5  for,  when 
the  ground  is  not  drefled  or  manured,  there  is 
little  hopes  of  a  good  crop.  Wheat,  and  moft 
other  grain,  will  profper  with  lefs  dung  or  ma- 
nure than  barley  will  from  hence  it  is,  that  ma- 
ny farmers  have  fallen  into  the  miftake  of  fowing 
a  great  deal  of  ground  with  barley-feed,  and  been 
at  the  charge  of  half  dreffing  it,  in  hopes  that, 
with  the  help  of  a  kind,  warm,  rainy  time, 
they  may  enjoy  a  plentiful  crop :  but  alas  !  many 
have  deceived  themfelves  on  this  account,  and 
been  convinced  by  lamentable  experience,  that 
had  they  fown  but  five  acres  where  they  did  ten, 
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and  put  all  the  dung  on  the  firft,  that  they  did 
on  the  laft,  they  would  have  had  a  greater  return 
at  harveft.  What  a  lofs  then  mud  this  be, 
enough  to  break  a  flender-pocketed  farmer,  who 
ventures  to  fow  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  ground 
with  barley,  under  a  half  dreffing  ?  And  efpeci- 
ally  one  that  rents  a  vale-farm,  becaufe,  if  he 
prepares  not  the  ground,  it  is  great  odds,  if  his 
barley  crop  is  not  fpoiled  by  two  extremes  of 
weather ;  one  is,  that  in  cafe  a  very  dry  fum- 
mer  fucceeds,  their  ftiff  blueilh,  or  black  clayey, 
or  marly  foils  will  crack  and  ftunt  the  growth  of 
the  barley-crop  \  and,  if  a  very  wet,  cold  one 
happens,  the  waters  may  ftunt  or  kill  a  great 
deal  of  barley,  which  grows  near  the  water-tha- 
Foughs ;  a  cafe  well  known  to  the  coft  and  da- 
mage, fometimes,  of  thoufands  of  vale  farmers, 
who,  by  the  laft  means,  have  little  elfe  to  mow 
befidcs  that  barley  which  grows  on  the  ridge  part 
of  their  acre  and  half  acre  lands.  Now  to  pre^ 
vent  thcfe  fatal  difafters  in  a  great  meafure,.  well 
dunging  or  manuring  the  land  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflhry  for  obtaining  a  full  crop  of  this  univerfal 
grain,  by  enabling  the  feed  to  make  an  expedi- 
tious firft  growth,  in  order  to  bring  on  an  early 
head  to  cover  and  fhade  the  roots  againft  the 
violence  and  damage  of  too  great  heats  and 
droughts,  and  withftand  the  chills  of  inundations 
of  waters,  that  frequently  happen  in  the  low  Hal- 
ation* 
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at  ions  of  vale-grounds,  and  ftagnate  the  roots  of 
the  barley,   as  many  of  the  hill-farmers  are 

■ 

eye-witneffes  of,  when  they  behold  vale  lands 
almoft  covered  with  water,  that  appear  like  part 
of  a  fea. 

If,  as  foon  as  your  barley  is  fown,  yog  fold 
your  fheep  on  the  fame,  it  will  cauie  :t  to  branch, 
and  grow  fader.   But  as  this  huibandry  may  meet 
with  its  inconveniences,  as  well  as  be  attended 
with  fuccefs,  I  fhall  here  relate  the  two  follow- 
ing cafes,  which  may  be  worthy  your  obferva- 
tion,  viz.  A  farmer  by  me  having  had  but  a  poor 
crop  of  turnips  on  a  loamy  foil,  that  before 
had  been  but  half  ploughed    when  the  turnips 
were  eaten  off,  he  gave  the  ground  one  ploughing 
and  harrowed  in  his  barley,  on  which  he  direct- 
ly folded  : .  But  he  had  no  barley  in  many  places, 
and  but  a  fmall  crop  in  the  better  pait.  The 
reafon  was,  that>  the  land  being  four  and  clung, 
the  barley-feed  had  not  room  to  be  buried  deep 
enough  by  the  harrows,  fo  that  the  feet  of  the 
flieep  trod  it  out  of  the  ground  inftead  of  tread- 
ing it  in ;  and  this  misfortune  was  the  greater 
for  the  dry  weather  that  followed  after;  becauf- 
by  this,  the  feed  was  the  eafier  difplaced  by  the 
tread  of  the  fheep;  whereas  had  it  been  a  wettifh 
time,  it  had  not  been  fo  much  raifed  out  of  the 

other  cafe  was  thus:  at  the  fame  time  I 
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had  a  field  of  turnips,  that  was  a  good  crop, 
which,  as  foon  as  eaten  off,  I  gave  it  only  one 
ploughing,  and  harrowed  in  my  barley-feed,  on 
a  loamy  foil  in  April*  and  immediately  folded  of* 
the  fame,  till  the  remaining  part  grew  above  my 
ihoes  in  this  month ;  and  it  proved  an  excellent 
crop.  The  reafon  was,  that  my  ground  wa$ 
made  a  fine  tilth  by  feveral  ploughings  before  the 
turnip  feed  was  fown,  which  by  houghing  and  the 
great  cover  of  the  leaves,  the  earth  was  kept  in 
fuch  a  hollow  condition,  that  the  feet  of  the 
(heep  helped  to  fink  the  feed  lower,  inftead  of 
treading  it  out  of  the  ground.  Therefore,  none 
ought  to  fold  fheep  on  their  barley,  unlcft  the 
ground  is  in  a  good  tilth,  and  lies  loofe  and 
then  you  will  alfo  avoid  the  common  danger  of 
fpoiling  the  barley,  by  the  feet  of  the  fheep, 
while  it  is  chipping  or  fprouting,  becaufe,  when 
the  ground  lies  thus  hollow,  there  is  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  mould  to  cover  and  guard  it  from 
fuch  damage. 

'  Likewife  obferve,  that  in  gravels,  and  other 
binding  grounds,  if  it  is  wet  weather  when  the 
fold  is  over  the  barley,  the  grain  will  be  fo  fatten- 
ed in  by  the  mortarifing  nature  of  fuch  foil,  and 
jhe  feet  of  the  fheep,  that  a  great  deal  will  never 
come  out ;  however  by  taking  care  not  to  fold  in 
rainy  time,  you  may,  on  fuch  ground,  carry  on 
your  folding,  till  the  barley  is  five  or  fix  inches 
high,  and  near  fpindling,  with  great  fuccefs. 

But. 
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But,  for  further  enHching  barley  land,  fome, 
that  fat  their  lheep  on  turnips,  will  every  day  dig 
up  thofc  which  have  been  fcooped  by  them,  and 
feed  their  ftore-lheep  with  them  every  night  in  the 
fold,  which  thefe  fort  will  greedily  eat  after  hav- 
ing been  kept  all  day  on  a  ftiort  bite  of  grafs ; 
and  thus  fuch  ground  will  be  three  times  drefied, 
once  by  the  fat  ftieep,  next  by  the  ilore  flieep, 
and  laftly,  by  the  fame  *fter  the  barley  is  fowed ; 
and  indeed  this  is  the  beft  of  dreffing,  not  only 
for  making  the  corn  (land  faft  againft  ftorms  of 
wind  and  rain,  but  alfo  for  caufing  a  great 
crop,  and  preventing  its  being  damaged  by 
worms. 

But,  before  I  quit  writing  on  this  chalky  foil, 
I  have  to  obferve,  that  turnip  feed  is  often  fown 
on  this  earth  to  profit ;  and  when  a  fulj  crop 
of  them  happens  to  be  eaten  off  with  flieep, 
cows,  or  oxen,  then  they  give  it  only  one  plough- 
ing, and  fow  three  bulhels  and  a  half,  or  four  of 
barley,  on  the  rough  ground,  and  harrow  it  in  > 
then  direftly  clap  the  fold  on  the  fame;  a*»d,  if 
they  can  run  it  over  the  whole  crop,  they  hardly 
ever  mifs  a  rich  return  at  harveft,  becaufe  the  feet, 
dung  and  ftale  of  flieep  agree  better  with  fliort 
chalk,  than  with  any  other  earth  whatfoever,  by 
their  treading  in  the  feed,  and  plaidering  it,  as  it 
were,  down  fo  faft,  that  the  crops  of  barley  will 
ftand  upright,  when  others  that  go  withouj 
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jhh  benefit  will  fall,  be  laid  flat,  and,  perhaps, 
half  the  grain  fpoiled,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  efpeci- 
ally  where  the  chalk  is  of  a  dry  and  very  fliort 
nature. 


CHAP.  IV. 

SOWING  BARLEY  ON  NATURAL 

GRASS. 

A Gentleman  who  held  a  large  farm  of  hi? 
own  in  the  vale,  having  a  meadow  that 
did  not  produce  that  profit,  which  he  thought  it 
would  do,  if  the  ground  was  employed  under 
crops  of  corn,  came  to  a  refohjtion  of  ploughing 
it  up.  Accordingly  in  March  he  ploughed 
it  up  with  the  foot-plough,  and  a  fin  of  iron  fixed 
in  its  lhare,  thus :  he  began  to  plough  it  into  a 
broad-land  of  nine  fteps  wide,  by  firft  making  a 
low  ridge  and  ploughing  on  each  fide  of  it  till  he 
extended  his  ploughing  to  the  before-mentioned 
dimenfions ;  and  as  he  ploughed  (as  we  call  it) 
round  the  ridge,  he  ploughed  the  grafs  turf  down 
as  thin  as  pofiible-,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  turned 
down  one  furrow  with  turf,  he  dire&ly  with  the 
fame  plough  turned  a  furrow  of  mould  on  the 
fame  as  thick  as  he  could,  fo  that  the  grafs  had 
ho  chance  to  grow  through  it.  When  he  had 
Ploughed  all  the  meadow  up  in  this  manner,  h? 
t  harrowed 
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harrowed  in  barley-feed,  which  produced  thz 
biggeft  of  crops.  Thus  he  not  only  enjoyed  a 
barley  crop  without  lofs  of  time,  but  prepared, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  fame  ground  for  a  wheat 
crop  to  be  fown  at  Michaelmas  following ;  for  the 
mould  was  laid  on  the  turf  fo  thick,  that  it  rotted 
the  turf  by  Oftoher  next,  when  -the  barley  ftubble 
was  ploughed  up,  and  wheat  harrowed  in.  I  (hould 
have  faid  there  were  two  foot-ploughs  employed 
in  this  work  at  a  time,  one  followed  the  other ; 
the  firft  turned  down  the  turf,  and  the  other 
turned  the  mould  on  it. 

»         .  .  , 

C  H  A  P.  V. 

OF  THE    SORTS  OF  BARLEY. 

OF  all  white  grain  rathripe  barley  is  the  firft 
that  is  fit  to  cut ;  and  what  I  call  rathripe 
fearley,  is  Fulham  barley,  or  Putney  barley. 
This  is  the  fort  of  barley  that  is  firft  ripe,  and  fit 
for  mowing;  by  fowing  this  a  little  later  than  the 
common  barley  is  ufually  fown  (which  it  will 
admit  of  beyond  all  other  barley- feed,)  the 
farmer  avoided  falling  this  year  into  two  great 
misfortunes,  that  attended  all  or  moft  of  thofe, 
who  fowed  their  common  barley-fee:i  the  latter 
end  of  February^  or  beginning  of  March,  whif  h 
pecafioned  the  lofs  of  many  crops  of  grain,  as  I 
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have  before  remarked.  Then  thofe  farmers  that 
fowed  this  rathripe  barley  after  them,  had  the 
pleafure  to  fee  their  crops  grow  to  their  great 
profit :  for  fo  it  happened,  that  fome  had  this 
fort  of  barley  ripe  fooner  than  their  wheat,  and 
gpt  into  the  barns  in  the  greateft  perfe&ion,  be- 
fore they  inned  a  flieaf  of  wheat,  and  before  thou- 
fands  of  farmers  got  their  common  barley  crops 
mowed ;  which,  as  I  faid,  occafioned  the  fpoiling 
of  vaft  quantities  of  this  neceflary  grain ;  and 
that  which  was  faved  told  ably  well,  made  but  a 
bad  malt. 

The  Fulbatn  barley  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  England^  in  a  hot  fummer  and  warm  foil, 
is  commonly  fit  for  the  fcythe  two  or  three 
weeks  before  any  other,  and  in  ten  from 
fowing  time.  If  a  Cbiltern  foil  is  well  pre- 
pared for  it  by  feveral  ploughings  and  a  good 
dreffing,  it  may  be  fown  in  March*  to  be  ripe  in 
July ;  but,  if  a  turnip-ground,  it  may  be  fown 
in  April,  I  have  known  it  fown  in  May,  and 
yet  fooner  ripe  than  our  common  Hertford/hire 
fort.  Rathripe  barley  has  a  great  advantage  of 
all  others,  for,  by  its  quick  growth,  it  is  thekfs 
time  abroad,  and  therefore  lefs  expofcd  to  great 
rains,  which  are  enemies  to  the  colour  of  this 
grain ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  Cbelfea  and 
jFulham  farmers  are  thought  to  have  the  whiteft, 
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moft  thin-flcinned,  and  mellowcft  barley  in 
jand,  from  off  their  fandy  loamy  Und,  that  aL* 
ways  fetches  the  greateft  price  for  feed  and  malt. 
I  never  knew  barley  in  general  fo  white  as  it  was 
in  the  dry  hot  fummer  of  1741,  becaufc  little 
rain  fell,  and  it  was  early  ripe.  To  have  barley 
of  a  pale  colour  and  thin  (kin,  a  particular 
farmer,  in  our  parts,  obferves  to  begin  mowing 
his  barley,  when  he  perceives  the  fmall  black 
veins  pr  ftreaks  are  gone  off  the  kernels,  and  the 
ears  brownilh  and  half  bent.  Others  more  com- 
monly obferve  to  let  it  ftand  till  the  ears  hang 
quite  down,  clofe  to  the  ftraw,  before  they  mow 
it,  and  take  this  for  an  indication  of  its  being 
full  ripe.  About  Ware%  in  Hertford/hire,  which 
lies  near  twenty-two  miles  from  Caddefden^  they 
make  abundance  of  malt  for  fupplying  the  Lon* 
don  brewer,  and  are  as  careful  of  getting  in  their 
barley  as  they  are  of  their  wheat  \  and  it  is  here 
that  they  commonly  cut  down  their  barley  before 
it  is  full  ripe*  becaufc  they  are  of  opinion  the 
kernel  is  thinner  (kinned  than  if  it  ftood  longer, 
the  colour  paler,  and  the  quantity  of  flour  the 
fame-,  that  the  chalky,  gravelly,  and  ftony 
grounds  produce  the  fineft  (kinned  and  coloured 
barley,  but  that  the  deep  moulds  on  a  clay  bot  - 
fom,  and  ftifF  loams,  yield  a  thick-lkinned  fort 
of  a  reddifli  colour.  With  us  we  reckon  the 
fiper  the  corn  the  more  flour  it  contains,  and  that 

moderate 
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moderate  fliowers,  a  little  before  mowing, 
plump  the  barley,  and  caufe  it  to  thrafti  the 
eafier  out  of  the  ear.  Generally  we  begin  mow- 
ing our  barley  after  the  wheat  is  got  in;  but,  in 
the  year  1740,  barley  was  ripe  as  foon  as  wheat. 
I  knew  a  farmer  that  formerly  fowed  Fulbam 
barley  24  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  com- 
monly had  it  fo  early  ripe,  thin-fkinned,  and 
pale-coloured,  that  menK  from  about  Windfor 
ufed  to  come  to  Hempjlead  market,  and  buy  his 
and  other  fuch,  for  making  it  into  what  they  fell 
at  the  grocers  and  druggifts  fliops  in  London  for 
French  barley. 

Fulbam  barley  will  obtain  a  larger  body,  and 
better  colour,  than  any  of  an  intire  loam  or  clay  : 
and  as  this  fort  of  barley  is  the  fooneft  ripe,  and  fit 
to  mow  even  fometimes  in  ten  weeks  time  after 
fowing,  I  have  fent  this,  and  fprat-barley,  far 
into  the  north,  as  well  as  into  Norfolk  and  Suffix* 
For,  by  fowing  fuch  a  feed,  you  will  not  only 
Hand  a  chance  of  getting  a  crop  of  it  into 
the  barn  fooner  than  your  neighbour,  but  the 
malt,  made  of  fuch  barley,  will,  by  far,  exceed, 
in  goodnefs,  any  other  fown  in  your  country : 
this  I  aver  for  truth,  as  I  have,  as  well  as  my 
neighbours,  experienced  it :  and  indeed  we  not 
only  fell  the  barley,  when  made  into  malt,  but 
wc  fell  the  feed  of  this  Fulbam  barley,  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  years  growth,  generally  for  two  ftiiLr 
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lings  a  quarter  more  than  our  common  barley. 
And  many  farhiers  are  glad  to  have  it  at  that 
price,  who  have  not  the  conveniency  of  fending 
for  it.  Here  then  are  feveral  advantages  attend- 
ing the  fowing  of  this  rathripe  barley  feed;  as  its 
growing  fooner  into  a  crop  than  any  other  barley 
whatever,  with  a  thinner  and  whiter  ikin,  fetching 
a  greater  price  than  ordinary  for  feed,  or  in  malt, 
is  a  beneficial  change  to  the  ground ;  and  there- 
fore will  pay  the  fower  of  fuch  feed  to  a  great 
degree  of  profit,  if  he  fow  a  good  quantity  of 
land  with  this  delicate  fort  of  grain. 

By  fome,  barley  is  fown  the  beginning  of 
May,  oftener  out  of  neceflity  than  choice :  As 
when  the  farmer,  by  multiplicity  of  bufinefs, 
cannot  get  his  land  into  a  fine  tilth  time  enough, 
or  that  he  has  not  eat  his  turnips  off  before  now, 
or  is  retarded  through  the  inclemency  of  weather. 
In  all  which  cafes,  the  rathripe,  or  Fulbam  barley, 
is  now  the  propereft  to  fow,  either  in  vale  or  Chil- 
tern  lands,  becaufe  it  grows  quicker  than  any 
other  fort ;  for,  though  it  is  fown  late,  it  is  early 
ripe,  and  will  prove  the  belt  of  barley  for  malt- 
ing, after  being  once  fown  in  loams  or  ftiff 
lands,  which  gives  it  a  much  larger  body  thao 
the  fandy  ground  it  came  from. 

This  rathripe  barley  will  acquire,  in  a  ftiffer  foil 
than  where  it  came  from,  a  larger  body  than  the 
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feed  had :  it  will  even  in  fuch  a  ftiff  foil  carry 
a  thinner  fkin  than  common  barley  will.  The 
rathripe  barley  will  be  ripe  fooner  than  any  other 
barley  whatfoever;  and  therefore  has  a  much 
better  chance  to  be  got  into  the  barn  in  a 
drier  and  finer  condition  than  any  other  fort 
of  barley.  It  will  fell  for  more  at  market 
than  any  other.  And  laftly,  it  will  make 
better  malt  than  any  other  fort ;  provided  it  be 
only  of  one  year's  growth  in  fuch  ftiff  foil,  from 
the  time  of  fowing  the  true  rathripe  barley-feed : 
not  but  that  the  virtue  of  this  rathripe  barley 
will  remain  two  years,  or  more ;  but  then  the 
iecond  fowing  of  it  will  not  produce  fuch  good 
effe&s  as  the  firft. 

Sprat  barley  is  fown  in  wet  and  dry  grounds  * 
about  Eriff  in  Kent*  they  fow  it  in  their  rank 
marflies,  becaufe  it  is  more  har<|y,  and  will  not 
run  into  ftraw  like  the  common  fort ;  but  I  have 
fcen  it  grow  in  drier  ground  about  Bridge  in  that 
county,  where  they  fow  it  in  fuch  land  the  latter 
end  of  February :  three  bufhels  of  this  fort  will 
fow  an  acre,  when  four  muft  be  ufed  of  ours, 
becaufe  it  has  a  two-rowed  flat  larger  ear  that  re- 
quires more  room.  This  barley  will  ftand  up- 
right, as  having  a  ftrong  ftalk,  when  ours  will 
fall  down,  and  therefore  is  more  conveniently 
mowed.   Its  flun  is  fomewhat  thicker  than  ours, 
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but  the  kernel  rather  larger,  is  harder  to  thralh 
out,  and  longer  making  into  malt,  but  better 
for  the  diftiller's  ufe,  as  yielding  more  flour  and 
(pints  than  others.  It  makes  good  pale  malt 
drink,  and  better  bread  than  ours,  when  it  comes 
off  a  dry  foil  and  is  inned  well ;  for  with  us  we 
generally  fow  the  common  barley,  degenerated 
from  the  Fulbam  fort.  There  is  another  kind  I 
have  feen,  that  is  a  large-bodied  barley,  and 
grows  as  fuch  in  a  bearded  ear  \  but  its  naked 
kernel  looks  lake  wheat,  and  is  certainly  the  belt 
of  barley  for  making  malt,  &c.  The  four- 
rowed  big  barley  we  fow  hardly  any  of,  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  England,  becaufe  it  is  a  fmaller 
grain,  and  makes  coarfer  malt  and  bread  than 
ours.  But  in  the  northern  parts,  it  is  much 
fown  for  its  hardy  nature,  and  growing  on  poor 
land. 

r 

_    

■  ■  »  »  —  .... 

C  H  A  P.  VI. 

OF  THE  TIME  OF  SOWING. 

ABOUT  the  1 2th  day  of  March  is  the  ufual 
time  that  vale-farmers  begin  to  fow  barley, 
if  the  weather  is  in  their  favour ;  and  this  time 
they  more  ftri&ly  obferve  of  late  in  Aykjbury 
vale,  than  they  did  formerly  i  becaufe  many  of 
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them  have  fuffered  very  much  by  Towing  their' 
barley  feed  fooner,  in  hopes  to  have  their  crop 
ripe  before  their  neighbours,  and  get  it  into  their* 
barns  in  a  dry  feafon,  and  with  a  fine  pale  co- 
lour.   But  the  confequence  of  too  early  fowing 
barley-feed  has  often  been  attended  with  very 
HI  effefts ;  for,  if  rains  fall  for  fome  time  quickly 
after  fowing,  and  cold  weather  happens  at  the 
fame  time,  the  barley-blades  will  difcover  to  the 
owner  the  poor  condition  its  roots  are  in  by  their 
•reddifli  fox-colour,  which  is  a  certain  fign  of  a 
lamentable  poor  crop  at  harveft.     And,  if  a 
vale  farmer  lhould  defer  the  fowing  of  his  barley- 
feed  too  late,  then  he  is  in  danger  of  fuffering 
by  a  bad  crop  another  way ;  that  is,  if  a  long  dry 
feafon  fucceeds  fuch  late  fowing,  then  the  crop  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  foregoing 
misfortunes  of  growing  in  three  degrees  of 
ripenefs. 

I  knew  a  perfon  plough  up  one  part  of  his 
turnip-field,  as  foop  as  the  turnips  were  eaten  off, 
and  fow  the  fame  on  one  ploughing  with  barley 
in  January.  And  in  February  he  did  the  fame 
by  another  part  of  the  fame  field,  as  foon  as  the 
turnips  were  eaten  off;  and  in  March  the  like  by 
a  third  and  lad  part  of  the  fame  field.  Now  this 
he  did  to  try  a  praftice,  different  from  any  in  the 
country  \  and  although  the  foil  of  the  field  was 
a  wettifli  loam,  he  had  the  beft  crop  of  the  three, 
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from  that  feed  fown  in  January  \  and  that  fown  in 
February was  the  next  beft;  and  that  fown  irt 
March)  the  worft :  and  all  this  happened  by 
paeans  of  a  very  dry  fummer  that  followed  j  by 
which,  the  two  laft  fpwings  of  barley  wene  de  • 
j)rived  of  xhat  moifture,  neceflary  for  the  pro- 
dudtion  of  a  full  crop  of  this  grain.  But  this 
was  owing  to  the  accidents  of  weather  ;  for,  in 
fome  years,  the  late  fowing  of  barley  proves  as 
much  for  the  better,  as  fuch  early  fowing  did  this 
year.  J  .have  known  a  rafhy,  fharp  gravel,  fown 
with  barley  after  turnips,  in  Aprils  and  yet  the 
owner  had  an  extraordiriary  great  cjrop,  by 
the  help  of  the  following  favourable  wet 
weather. 

The  vale  farmer  thinks  he  runs  a  rifque  of  the 
leaft  danger j  when  he  fows  his  barley  about  tfe 
twelfth  of  March ;  for  though,  by  this  early 
fowing,  he  is  under  the  more  danger  of  being 
hurt  by  floods  and  froft,  yet  is  he  alfo  entitled 
to  the  hopes  of  a  moderate,  moift  time  after- 
wards, that  may  bring  on  fuch  a  timely  head  of 
barley  as  to  cover  and  lhade  its  roots  foorf 
enough  to  withftand  a  dry  fummer. 
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CHAP.  VII. 
OF  THE  QUANTITY  OF  SEED. 

ON. this  account,  I  fliall  obferve,  that  the 
quantity  of*  feed  ought  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  tilth,  and  the  fealbri  of 
the  year.  Firft>  as  to  the  foil :  On  ftifF  loams 
and  clays,  Ibme  will  fow,  in  the  common  way, 
four  bufhels  on  one  acre  ;  becaufe  on  this  furly, 
cold  glebe,  the  feed  is  very*  apt  to  bury,  chill, 
and  die  5  and  therefore  fuch  land  fliould  be  affift- 
ed  with  good  warm  manure,  as  will  enable  the 
barley  to  grow  thick,  and  kill  the  weeds,  whicfi, 
in  fuch  (bur  ground,  are  very  apt  to  get  rampant, 
and  deftroy  the  corn.  On  the  contrary,  in  many 
of  the  light,  fandy  grounds  of  Norfolk*  and 
Suffolk,  they  fow  but  one  or  two  bufhels  on  in 
acre,  and  if  they  increafe  the  quantity  of  feed, 
it  is  as  the  land  is  heavier :  becaufe,  as  they  fay, 
their  light,  poor  ground  is  not  able  to  carry 
more ;  for,  if  they  were  to  fow  it  thicker,  fuch 
land  would  return  an  hopper-eared  crop  at  har- 
veft,,  or  in  plainer  EngUjb,  a  little  ear  with  a  few 
kernels. 

Secondly,  If  a  ftubborn  foil  happens  to  lie  in  a 
four  tilth,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do,  there  muft  be 
the  more  feed  fown,  to  allow  for  a  confiderable 
lofs,  hj  the  cover  that  the  clotty  part  of  the 
earth  w:  11  caufe,  and  fo  deceive  the  farmer,  if 
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he  allows  not  enough  to  prevent  this  misfortune. 
On  the  contrary,  when  land  is  in  a  fine  tilth* 
the  lefs  feed  will  do  >  and  this  is  one  reafon  why 
in  fandy  grounds  they  fow  fo  little  feed ;  for  that  in 
fuch  pulverifed  tilths,  hardly  one  kernel  miffes 
coming  up.  Thirdly,  If  you  fow  late,  there 
muft  be  the  more  feed  fown  for  it  is  a  (landing 
rule  in  hufbandry,  that,  the  later  you  fow  any 
corn,  the  more  feed  fliould  be  allowed ;  becaufe 
then  the  grain  will  never  gather,  branch  nor  kern 
fo  well  as  the  more  forward  fown,  as  being  drawn 
up  fo  faft  by  the  powerful  attraction  of  the  fun, 
that  it  will  run  a-pace  into  ftalk,  and  lefs  into 
corn;  and  becaufe  the  fowls,  in  late  feafons^ 
live  moftly  on  the  grain  fowed  then,  as  having 
little  elfewhere  for  their  fubfiftancej  and  heire 
they  have  fometimes  a  long  opportunity  to 
fcratch  with  their  feet  and  dig  up  with  their 
beaks,  the  barley  corns,  before  their  blade  is  feen 
above  ground,  when  a  dry  fumffldr  dhtftly  fuc- 
ceeds  the  new  fown  grain,  to  the  deftrudtiori 
perhaps  of  half  the  late  fown  crop. 

CHAP.  VHL 
OF  THE  CHANGE  OF  SEED. 

TH  E  change  of  feed  is  of  fuch  importance 
towards  improving  crops  of  grain  pro* 
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duced  by  it,  that  many  fend  for  wh*at,  barley, 
peafe,  &c.  to  great  diftances.  For  this  purpofe, 
there  are  :  many  facks  of  wheat  carried  out  of 
Hertford  arid  Bedford/hire  into  Northampton,  Lei- 
tefter,  tn&  DarbyJhire,  for  the  fake  of  fowing  a 
feed  that  comes  off  a  chalky  foil,  in  a  clayey  or 
ftiff  loamy  foil-,  fo  the  Htrtfordfhire  farmers* 
feveral  of  them,  fend  for  Fulbam  bariey-feed 
above  thirty  miles  an  end,  and  all  by  land  eaiv 
riage.    Now,  though  we  have  fandy,  chalky, 
and  gravelly  lands  juft  by  home,  yet  we  of  Lit- 
tle-Gaddefden  chufe  to  be  at  the  extraordinary 
charge  of  fending  for  this  Fulbam  barley-feed, 
though  we  live  thirty-four  miles  from  it,  and 
find  our  account  in  fo  doing;  for  as  we  fow  it  in 
our  ftiff  loams,  from  off  a  fendy.  Ihort  loam, 
it  returns  us  a  very  early  crop,  with  a  kernel 
much  bigger  than  that  we  lowed,  and  is  fo  natural 
for  making' true  malt,  that  it  .is  commonly  fold 
.for  two  (hillings  a  quarter*  more  thai*  our  com- 
mon barky  is ;  but  there  are  other  reafons  for 
our  preferring  this  -Fulbam  barley-feed  before  all 
others.    One  is,  that  by  getting  a  crop  of  fuch 
barley,  fooner  than  ordinary,  off  the  ground,  it 
gives  a  farmer.the  opportunity  to  fow  the  fame 
land  with  turnips,  early  enough  to  enjpy  a  full 
crop  of  them.    Another  reafon  is,  that  we  can 
;(if  "the  "land  is  proper  for  it)  fow  rape- feed. 
Another  is,  that,  this  barley  being  ripe  before 
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wheat,  it  may  be  very  probably  got  into  the 
bam  ia  the  drieft  order,  as  theirs  about  Fulbam 
commonly  is,  who  thereby  are  mafters  of  the 
beft  of  barley-feed.  And  it  is  this  excellent  qua- 
lity that  makes  it  a  fit  fort  to  be  fown  in  the  nor- 
thern parts,  of  this  kingdom^  becaufe  this  barley- 
feed,  beyond  all  others,  may  be  fown  late  and 
mowed  early.  In  Ihort,  there  are  thefe  two  great 
conveniences,  attending  this  peculiar  fort  of 
barley.  The  other  is,  that,  notwithftanding 
fuch  late  fowing,  the  crop,  produced  from  the 
feed  of  this  Fulbam  barley,  will  be  ripe  as  foonf 
if  not  fooner  than  the  wheat-crop. 

C  H  A  P.   IX.  " 

*  1  • 

THE  GROWTH  OF  BARLEY. 

BAR  L  E  Y-crops  likewife,  in  the  year  1744, 
fuffered  very  much,  by  three  feveral  acci- 
dents of  weather,  efpecially  that  which  grew  in 
Cbiltern  countries :  firft,  by  fnows ;  fecondly, 
by  droughts ;  and  laftly,  by  rains.  Firft,  by 
fnows,  that  began  to  fall  on  the  31ft  day  of 
March,  1744,  and  continued  fnowing  the  greateft 
part  of  the  time  between  that  day  and  the  fifth 
of  April  following ;  fo  that  the  fnow  lay  feveral 
inches  deep  in  the  fnowing- feafon,  which  difap- 
jpoimed  f<We  from  making  an  end  of  Towim;  their 
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barley-feed,  and  others  from  beginning  to  fow  it 
till  very  late ;  for  after  the  fnow  had  fell,  rainy 
weather  fucceeded,  find  obliged  many  to  defer 
ploughing  and  lowing  till  the  2  3d  of  April.  How- 
ever, fome  adventuroys  bold  farmers,  that  had  a 
great  deal  of  ground  to  fow  with  barley,  run  a 
rifque  of  the  weather,  and  went  on  ploughing 
and  fowing  qf  barley  in  their  dryifli  foils,  in  fuch 
fnowy  weather,  but  paid  dearly  for  \t  $  for  they 
who  proceeded  in  this  ipanner,  had  not  above 
half  a  crop  of  barley  at  harveft-,  for  fnowy 
and  wet  weather  is  a  great  enemy  to  good  plough- 
ing and  fowing.  Secondly,  barley-crops  very 
much  fuffered  this  year,  by  reafon  of  a  long  dry 
feafon,  that  prefently  fucceeded  the  fowing  of 
the  feed ;  which  caufed  that  feed  which  lay  loweft 
in  the  ground  to  fprout,  and  come  up  firft,  from 
the  larger  fliare  of  moifture  the  greater  cover  of 
earth  occafioned.  The  next  that  fprputed  was 
that  barley-feed  which  lay  fomewhat  higher :  and  . 
the  laft,  that  which  lay  the  neareft  to  the  furface, 
as  having  the  leaft  (hare  of  ipoifture,  and  cover 
of  earth ;  whereby  were  produced  the  feveral  gra- 
dations of  the  feed's  growth,  and  confequently 
feveral  degrees  of  ripenefs  at  harveft ;  that  is 
to  fay,  ripe  barley,  half-ripe,  and  unripe,  or 
green  barley ;  as  was  the  very  cafe  of  many  thou- 
fand  acres  of  barley  this  harveft  :  yet  thefe  muft 
be  mown,  and  mixed  together  j  and  in  this  con- 
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dition,  malt  muft  be  made  of  the  fame,  after  the 
barley  has  paffed  through  its  feveral  degrees  of 
fwcating  in  the  mow.  But  what  fort  of  beer  and 
ale  muft  fuch  malt  make  ? 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THRASHING  AND  CLEANING 

BARLEY. 

TW  O  men  are  more  neceflary  to  thralh  out 
barley  than  any  other  large  grain ;  for  there 
is  no  corn,  that  I  know  of,  fo  liable  to  withftand 
die  ftrokes  of  the  flail,  as  barley,  and  this  for  the 
following  reafons :  Firft,  when  barley-feed  is  fown 
late,  which  the  farmers  in  many  places  are  forced 
Co  do,  becaufe  of  eating  their  turnips  or  cole  off  fo 
late  as  April*  it  often  happens,  that  dry  weather 
fucceeds  the  fowing  of  it,  and  fometimes  conti- 
nues four,  fix  or  eight  weeks  together.  In  this 
cafe  there  generally  enfue  two  or  thre© 
ripenefles  in  a  barley-crop.  Now  fuch  a  med- 
ley of  ripe  and  unripe  barley  gives  the  thraflier 
occafion  to  exert  his  ftrength,  and  try  his 
(kill  to  the  utmoft  for,  as  there  are  not  only 
many  unripe  corns  in  the  ears,  but  alfo  many 
fmall  dwindling  half  kernels,  that  Hick  fo  faft, 
as  hardly  can  be  got  out  with  all  the  labour  that 
can  be  ufed  by  the  thrafher,  there  muft  be  con- 
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feqfcently  many  feft  behind  ;  but  the  more  where 
ortly  6ne  man  is  employed  in  thrafhing,  as  I  fhall 
by  4nd  by  farther  oblerve.  In  the  fecond  place, 
when  ground  is  dreffed  or  martyred  in  futh  a  rich 
manner,  that,  with  the  help  of  fuch  a  rainy 
warm  fpring  and  fummer,  the  barley  runs  intQ 
fo  great  a  crop,  as  to  be  laid  before  harveft,  it 
then  commonly  yields  a  lean  thin  kernel,  that 
will  be  difficult  to  get  out.  Thirdly,  it  always 
happens,  that,  when  barley  is  mowed  before  it; 
is  full  ripe,  it  proves  very  hard  to  the  thrafher 
to  force  it  out  of  its  ear.  Fourthly  and  lartly^ 
if  barley  is  thraflied  before  it  has  done  fweating 
jn  the  mow,  it  adhere^  very  clofe  to  its  hofe,  and 
jjnift  require  hard  labour  indeed  to  thrafli  it 
clean  out  becaufe  it  miffes  one  part  of  that  ma- 
turity or  cure,  that  is  requifite  to  ma,ke  it  part 
cafily  from  its  hofe  and  ear. 

As  to  the  firft  and  fecond,  there  wants  nQ 
advice;  and,  for  the  third  and  fourth  cafes,  he 
mu ft  be  an  ignorant,  or  a  knavifti  farmer,  that 
fuffers  his  barley  to  come  under  thefe  misfor- 
tunes. Why  I  make  ufe  of  the  term  knavifti  is 
on  account  of  thofe,  who,  to  preferve  a  fine  pale 
CQlour  op  the  barley-corn,  thrafh  and  fell  it 
prefently  after  it  is  out  of  the  field,  without 
giving  it  time  in  the  mow  to  fweat,  left  the  weeds 
fhat  may  be  mowed  and  carried  into  the  barn, 
with  the  barley,  caufe  it  to  fweat  fo  much,  as  to 
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give  it  a  higher  folour  than  the.  fernjer  defires, 
When  it  fo  happens,  the  brewer  commonly  fuf- 
fers,  becaufe  fuch  unfweated  barley-corn  feldoro 
fprouts  and  throws  oift  its  fpires  in  a  right  man- 
ner for  making  true  mak :  however,  let  barley 
be  got  in  ever  fo  good  order,  two  thrafliers  at  a 
rime,  in  one  barn*  ape  far  more  preferable  to  the 
owner  than  one  becaufe  two  flails  follow  one 
another  with  fo  quick  a  motion,  that  they 
keep  it  from  jumping  about,  and  confine  the  ears 
in  the  way  of  its  flxokes  much  clofer  than  a  fingle 
flail  can  ;  but  the  main  reafon  why  two  flails  are 
better  than  oftti  in  this  work  is,  that  they  can 
beat  and  break  the  ails  or  beards  of  the  barley 
tfiuch  more  than  a  fingle  flail  can  :  a  thing  fo 
necefTary  to  be  done,  that,  if  barley  is  not  delU 
vered  from  thefe  exuberances,  it  will  fetch  the 
lefs  money  at  market  *9  for  thefe  ails  ferve  only  to 
fill  the  bufliel,  and  do  no  fervice  to  the  buyer. 
After  barley  is  thraftied  out  of  the  ftraw,  it  i$ 
for  the  moft  part  thraftied  over  again,  in  order  to 
tail  it,  or,  as  1  faid,  to  get  thefe  ails  as  clean  off 
as  they  can*  and,  after  all  their  labour  in 
thraftiihg  of  the  ears  and  ftraw  with  the  flail* 
fhere  remains  fomething  to  be  done  befides  to 
jelear  the  barley  of  its  &ils-,  and  that  is,  as  foon 
as  the  ftraw  and  its  ears  are  well  thraftied^  and 
carried  off  the  flobr,  then,  if  the  barley  crop 
\vas  iwied  in  good  order*  the  two  thrafhers  will 
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work  on  with  their  flails,  and  foundly  beat  the 
barley  again,  while  it  lies  in  its  chaff,  to  break 
off  thefe  tails  or  ails  that  may  remain  on  it;  but, 
if  the  barley-crop  was  inned  wettifli,  or  otherwife 
ill,  they  commonly  throw  it  firft  out  of  the 
chaff,  and  then  flack  the  heap  of  corn  not  only 
once  as  it  lies,  but  they  turn  it  and  thrafh  it 
again  and  again,  and  all  for  clearing  the  barley 
of  its  pernicious  ails  or  tails. 

Of  Cleaning  of  Barley. 

In  this  and  in  mod  other  countries  of  the 
Cbiltem^  'they  differ  from  the  vales,  in  the  man- 
ner of  cleaning  their  barley.  When  it  is  thraihed 
out,  and  the  ails  are  beat  and  fufEciently  broke, 
they  pafs  the  corn  through  a  large-holed  caving 
fieve,  for  taking  away  the  Ihort  ftraws  and  offa] 
trumpery,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  cleaning, 
by  throwing  \  and  where  there  is  room  enough, 
two  men  may  throw  it  well  to  clear  it  of  its 
chaff,  the  feeds  of  weeds,  and  the  lighteft  corns. 
If  the  barley  was  inned  pretty  clear  of  weeds, 
was  full  ripe  at  mowing,  and  had  its  due  cure, 
by  fweating  in  the  mow,  then,  perhaps,  once 
throwing  will  be  enough  to  make  it  ready  for  a 
further  cleaning,  by   the  great  wooden  and 
wired  fcrecn ;  but,  if  it  was  ill  inned,  then  it 
commonly  requires  a  fecond  throwing,  to  take 
out  thofe  light  and  lean  kernels  that  would  not 
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drop  fliort  in  the  interfpace  at  the  firft  throwing. 
When  the  barley  is  throwed  enough,  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  is,  to  ridder  or  riddle  it  *  for 
which  purpofe,  a  boy  attends  the  man  who 
fieves  it,  by  fupplying  him  with  more  barley, 
as  faft  as  it  i$  difcharged  by  the  fieve,  and  fo  on 
till  all  is  done  riddling,  and  made  thus  ready  for 
the  great  fcreen  j  I  fay,  a  wooden  and  wired  flat 
fcreen  that  ftands  a  little  doping,  the  better  to 
let  out  the  duft,  feeds  of  weeds,  and  light  ker- 
nels, and  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  long  worm- 
like wired  fieve ;  by  which  both  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats  may  be  very  expeditioufly  cleaned  in 
great  perfection. 

When  all  the  barley  is  thus  fcreened,  it  is  rea- 
dy to  put  into  facks  for  market  but,  in  cafe 
fome  feeds  of  darnel  fhould  be  left  among  the 
barley,  as  it  often  happens,  becaufe  thefe  feeds 
are  fo  near  the  bignefs  of  a  barley  corn,  that  they 
cannot  be  eafily  feparated,  it  is  not  of  great  im- 
portance or  damage  to  the  barley  ;  for  that  this 
feed  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to  add  a  ftrength  to 
the  liquor,  and  make  the  beer  or  ale,  brewed 
from  fuch  malt,  the  more  potent.  But  the  main 
matter  is  to  free  it  of  its  ails  or  tails  \  for,  if  thefe 
are  left,  in  any  quantity,  among  the  barley,  there 
will  a  lower  price  be  bid  for  it,  than  others  that 
are  free  from  fuch  trumpery.  It  is  this  that 
piakes  the  cleaners  of  barley  oftentimes  walk  on 
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the  thrafhed  barley,  to  tread  on  and  break  off 
thefe  ails  and  fornetimes  neither  thrafhing  nor 
treading  will  thoroughly  break  off  thefe  ails 
enough  to  make  the  parcel  in  tirely  clear  of  them. 
One  man  will  fornetimes  thrafli  and  clean  fix  or 
eight  bufhels  of  barley  in  one  day ;  and  forne- 
times it  is  work  enough  for  two.  But  when  bar- 
ley has  been  inned  well,  and  a  plentiful  crop  has 
happened,  one  man  has  cleaned  five  quarters  of 
it  in  one  day,  I  may  go  farther  and  fay  fix,  but 
then  it  was  all  throwed  out  of  its  chaff  before  he 
began  cleaning. 

The  Vale  Way  of  cleaning  Barley. 

As  to  the  thrafhing  part  of  barley  in  vales,  it 
is  done  the  fame  as  in  MMefex  and  HertfordJbire% 
as  I  have  before  obferved  -9  they  only  vary  in 
cleaning  it ;  and  that  is  thus :  after  they  have 
thralhed  out  the  barley  clean  from  the  ftraw,  they 
rake  the  coarfe  offal  ftiort  ftraws  off,  and  then 
pafs.  barley,  chaff,  and  all  through  a.  fieve,  to  take 
oyt  the  next  offal  fliort  ftraws  and  ears  that  may 
remain  among  the  corn  and  chaff :  when  this  i& 
done,  they  bring  the  wind~fan  near  the  heap, 
and  tfyen  wiph  the  help  of  a  man  to  fieve,  and  a 
boy  to  fupply  it,  they  fan  as  the  barley  runs  out 
of  the  fieve,  and  blow  away  the  chaff  from  fome 
pf  the  lighteft  kernels  into  the  yard  and  for  this 
jpurjpofe  they  lay  the  heap  of  barley^  and  place 
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the  wind-fan  lb  near  the  barn-door,  that  it  may 
be  blown  into  the  yard  for  fattening  their  fwine, 
and  feeding  their  poultry.  This  method  of  wind- 
fanning  corn  is  not  only  praAifed  in  vale  coun- 
tries: it  is  alfo  done  much  in  the  weft  country 
among  their  dry  farms,  and  they  take  this  me- 
thod to  fatten  their  fwine  in  part  for  bacon-,  for 
a  porker  will  fat  alone  upon  the  light  kernels, 
and  other  trumpery  that  is  blown  out  of  the 
barn;  for  here  they*  take  all  the  care  poflible  to 
fatten  a  great  number  of  fwine  every  year;  be- 
caufe  almoft  their  whole  living  depends  upon  this 
fort  of  flefli,  as  is  evident  in  fome  meafure  by  the 
common  anfwer  a  traveller  meets  with  at  their 
inns,  when  he  alks  what  is  for  fupper?  Their 
reply  is,  Pork  and  cale,  or  cole,  or  more  properly 
coleworts.  Accordingly  their  butchers  mike  no 
difficulty  of  killing  bacon-hogs  and  ^porkers 
throughout  the  whole  fummer  in  many  places  of 
the  weft.  At  Frome  I  faw  it  done,  I  think  in 
July*  without  fearing  any  damage  accruing  by 
the  great  heat  of  the  weather,  which  in  many 
other  places  proves  a  fufficient  reafon  to  hinder 
the  flaughtering  of  hogs,  left  they  fhould  not 
make  the  fleih  take  fait,  and  keep  fo  fafe  and 
found  as  it  will  in  cooler  weather :  but  here,  I 
fay,  they  arc  not  apprehenfive  of  any  fuch  dan- 
ger ;  becaufe*  prefently  after  killing,  they  throw 
the  flefh  into  a  tub  of  brine*,  But  to  return  to 
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my  fubjeft.  After  the  heap  of  barley  is  once 
cleaned  by  the  wind-fan,  and  they  perceive  k 
will  be  to  their  advantage  to  fan  over  again  the 
lighteft  part  of  the  barley,  they  do  it  a  fecond 
time;  and  then  the  wind-fan  leaves  all  the  corn 
in  fo  compleat  a  condition,  as  makes  it  fit  to  be  , 
put  up  in  facks  for  a  market-fale..  And  thus 
two  men  and  a  boy  will  clean  more  quarters  of 
barley  in  a  day,  than  any  two  men  can  by  throw- 
ing, riddling,  and  fcreening  in  our  QbiUern 
country,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  clear  the 
barley  from  foil  and  trumpery  far  better  than 
ours  can. 

But,  although  I  praife  vale-farmers,  and 
others,  for  their  more  expeditious  and  cleaner 
way  of  preparing  wheat,  barley,  and  other  corn 
for  market,  than  what  we  do  in  the  Cbiltern 
country  of  Hertfordfbire  and  in  Middle/ex,  yet  I 
cannot  well  help  dilpraifing  them  in  their  extra-* 
vagant  oeconomy  of  fanning  their  light  corn  and 
chaff  into  the  farm-yard,  becaufe  they  muft 
in  courfe  wafte  and  lofe  a  great  part  of  their 
chaff. 
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OF  this  management  none  are  more  curious 
than  the  Chelfea  and  Fulbam  men,  who,  in 
cafe  their  barley  is  mown  in  a  very  dry  hot  time, 
will  fometimes  cock  it  up  in  a  dewy  morning,  on 
purpofe  that  it  may  have  a  little  and  quicker  fweat 
in  the  field,  to  preferve  its  white  colour  the  bet- 
ter, and  foften  its  kernel ;  for  too  great  a  fweat 
in  the  mow  is  apt  to  make  it  reddifh  or  black- 
coloured,  and  fometimes  give  a  mufty  fmell; 
and  thus  their  barley  looks  white,  bites  mellow* 
has  a  good  body,  and  fmells  fweet  in  the  higheft 
perfe&ion  that  ever  I  faw  any.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  fummer  proves  wet,  and  clover  or  other 
grafs  or  weeds  grow  thkk  among  it  (as  they  too 
often  do)  the  barley  muft  lie  abroad,  till,  as  I 
laid,  they  be  dead  dried,  elfe  it  will  acquire  a 
red  or  dark  colour  by  mow  burning,  which  is  of 
fuch  a  great  prejudice  to  barley,  that  it  often 
hinders  fuch  feed  from  growing,  and  then,  I  am 
fure,  it  will  be  unfit  for  malt.  Likewife  if  bar- 
ley is  grown  in  the  field,  it  lofes  fo  much  of  its 
farinous  vital  property  as  can  never  be  removed. 
When  either  of  thefe  ill  qualities  happen  to 
barley  in  any  great  degree,  it  will  be  beft  em- 
ployed in  feeding  horfes,  hogs;,  or  poultry. 
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It  is  a  general  way  throughout  Hcrtfordfoirey 
and  all  other  counties  that  I  haye  been  in,  to  rake 
and  cock  up  barley,  which  we  in  a  loofe  manner 
carry  home  in  a  cart  or  waggon  to  ftack  or  mow ; 
but  this  lode  method  is  refufed  in  Kent,  where 
they  are  celebrated  hufbandmen,  and  where,  af- 
ter their  barley  is  mowed  down,  with  the  fcythe 
and  cradle,  they  make  ufe  of  a  fort  ©f  rake,  with 
five  iron  or  wooden  teeth  in  it,  three  of  wjiich 
are  fix  inches  long,  and  two  nine  inches  longj 
with  this  a  man  rakes  up  a  parcel  of  barky  on 
each  fide  of  himinto  a  heap,  to  be  bound  up.in  a 
bundle,  with  fome  of  its  awn  ftraw,  by  another 
man  that  follows,  and  fo  goes  on  throughout  a 
field.  Thefe  bundles  they  let  lie  in  feveral  heaps 
to  be  loaded  in  carts  or  waggons.  Now,  for 
juftifying  this  procedure,  they  told  me,  they 
would  wager,  that  they  would  carry  in  a  .field 
of  barley  fooner  in  this  way  than  in  the  loofe  com- 
mon way ;  and  when  they  had  it  in  the  barn, 
they  would  alio  wager,  that  a  man  could  thrafli 
more  in  a  day  of  it,  than  another  could  after  the 
ufual  loofe  method,  beCauie  by  this  means  they 
could  lay  all  the  barley  ears  agoinft  one  another, 
as  we  do  wheat  (heaves. 
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WHOEVER  ploughs  his  ground  often 
enough,  whether  it  be  a  gravelly,  chalky, 
or  loamy  foil,  and  drefles  or  manures  it  well, 
and  fows  it  in  a  dry  feafon,  need  not  fear,  by  the 
blefling  of.  heaven  and  thefe  means,  fix,  feven, 
or  more  quarters  from  an  acre.  I  have  known 
nine  quarters  to  grow  on  one  acre  throughout  a 
field  of  nine  acres.  A  marfh-foil,  in  Kent,  has 
yielded  eleven  quarters  off  one  acre  of  Iprat- 
barley ;  and  yet  in  fonie  of  their  clay-lands  in 
Middkfex,  they  feldom  get  more  than  two  or 
three  quarters  off  an  acre,  becaufe  they  fow  the 
Wtong  barley  in  a  wrong  manner.  In  the  year 
1737,  I  had  feveral  roots  of  barley  that  feemed 
each  of  them  to  produce  thirty-feven  ftalks,  and 
their  ears  had  twenty-eight  kernels  each,  one 
with  another,  in  all  1036  kernels  from  one 
root. 
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OF  TH?  SOIL  FOR  OATS. 
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m  greateft  importance  to  be-confidered ;  for^ 
i&thia  feed  is  not  fown  in  a  proper  earth,  the 
labour,  money  and  time,  will  be  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  loft;  I  knew  a  Cbiltem  farmed  fow  white 
oats  in  a  wettilh  loam,  that  returned  him  indeed 
ftraw  enough,  but  the  oats  were  of  fo  thin  a 
body,  that  they  were  next  to  chaff;  which  fo  dis- 
couraged this  farmer,  that  he  never  afterwards 
fowed  any  more  white  oats,  though  his  large 
farm  contained  various  foils.  On  the  contrary, 
I  knew  a  farmer  that  lived  at  Brageniam,  near 
height  on,  in  Bedford/hire,  every  year  fow  no  other 
oat,  than  the  white  fort>  becaufe  they  returned 
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him  prbdigiotrs  crops  off  his  fafidy  grounds,  even 
to  nine  quarters  off  an  acre,  anil  that  of  the 
largeft  fort  of  kernels  but  then  he  kept  his  land 
always  tip  in  good  hkirt,  by  the  help  of  the  dung 
Of  many  cattle,  for  this  farmer  employed  both 
gratirig-grourid  and  ploughed;  ground,  which 
gave  Hirti:  all  opportunity  to  Ke6p  abundance  of 
cattle^  and  them  of  returning  him  abundance  of 
dtihgi  Now  this  farmer  was  even  neceflicated 
to  fbw  white  oats^  becaule  this  dry  grbuhd 
will  not  bear  good  wheal!,  nor  good  barley ;  there- 
fore he  chiefly  foWed  rye*  turnips,  and  white 
6ats;  and,  for  obtaining  a  large  crop  of  fuch 
6at^  h£  never  faildd  of  making  choice  of  the 
largeft  aftd'clearteft  feed;  ihd  it  is  by  thefe  means 
he  ufed  t6  fell  the  beft  of  oat*  from  off  a  pborlili 
earth,  as  his  naturally  was ; '  but,  when  fuch  a 
foil  of  poorifh  land  is  eririched  by  the  dung  odf 
animals^  or  by  manured,  it  then  ift  many  parts 
6f  EngMd  agrees  excellently  well  with  barley 
.  aftd  white  oats ;  as  is  obvious  to  all  who  travel 
through  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Kent, 
and  other  parts,  where,  if  they  have  judgment 
enough  to  make  due  obfervations  iri  their  way, 
they  may  fee  great  quantities  of  fandy  land  fowrf 
with  thefe  two  forts  of  grain,  as  thofe  which  beflf 
agree  with  it;  not  but  that  a  whice  oat  wilf 
gfow  very  well  on  gravels,  chalks,  and  dry 
foams. 
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But  the  chief  miftake  of  all  others  is,  the  fow- 
ing  them  in  fuch  foils  that  are  ftrangers  to  the 
dung-cart,  or  other  fertile  drelfing :  for  to  expeft 
a  full  crop  of  white  oats  off  a  poor  barren  ground, 
is  the  fame  as  expecting  a  horfe  will  do  as  hard 
a  day's -work,  with  part  of  a  belly-full  of  meat, 
as  thofe  who  enjoy  a  whole  belly-full ;  yet,  as 
abfurd  a  thing  as  this  is,  it  is  the  cafe  of  many 
ignorant  farmers,  who  truft  fo  much  to  a  wet 
wariri  fummer  for  producing  them  a  plentiful 
crop  of  oats,  that  they  even  are  carelefs  about 
the  matter ;  and  the  more,  becaufe  oats  will  grow 
into  tolerable  crops,  when  hardly  any  other  corn 
will,  with  little  or  no  drefllng;  but  he  who 
drefies  his  ground  on  purpofe,  or  he  who  other- 
ways  keeps  it  in  good  heart,  has  two  to  one  the 
better  chance  of  fucceeding,  as  I  am  going  far- 
ther to  obferve, 

- 

Drefling,  as  I  faid,  or  not  dreffing  ground  on 
purpofe  for  obtaining  a  full  crop  of  oats,  is  not, 
worth  difputing ;  the  matter  of  fadfc  is,  whether 
the  ground  is  in  good  heart,  at  the  time  of  fow- 
ing  the  feed  ;  if  it  is,  an  oat-crop  may,  perhaps, 
pay  as  well  as  a  wheat  or  barley-crop,  in  fome 
particular  years,  when  the  two  latter  are  cheap  and 
the  oats  are  dear,  as  it  fometimes  happens  to  be 
the  cafe;  for  fix  or  feven  quarters  of  oats,  at  fix- 
teen  fliillings  a  quarter,  may  fetch  as  much  mo- 
ney as  twenty-five  or  thirty  bufliels  of  wheat 
will,  at  three  (hillings  and  fix-pence  a  bufliel. 
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1  »  ■ 

C  H  A  P.  H. 
OF  PLOUGHING  FOR  OATS. 

I Know  fome  Cbiltern  farmers,  who  dare  not 
fow  fome  of  their  fields  with  oats,  unlefs  it 
has  had  two  ploughings,  to  give  the  oats  room 
to  grow  up,  and  cripple  the  weeds.  Thefe 
ploughings  are  alfo  moft  neceflary  to  be  perform- 
ed, in  cafe  a  farmer  fows  clover,  or  rye-graft,  or 
trefoil,  or  fainfoine-feed  among  his  oats ;  for, 
though  many  are  fo  filly  to  fow  thefe  feeds  on 
only  one  ploughing  of  the  ground,  it  often  caufes 
them  to  lofe.  their  grafe-crop  by  it;  whereas  had 
the  fame  earth  been  ploughed  twice,  and  got 
thereby  into  a  fine  tilch,  fuch  grafs-feeds  have 
three  times  the  chance  of  taking  the  ground  5 
and,  indeed,  I  do  aver  it  for  truth,  that  an  oat- 
crop  is  the  propereft  corn  of  all  others,  to  fow 

any  of  the  grafs-feeds  amongft,  if  the  ground  is 
in  good  heart  becaufe  the  ftalks  of  oats  are  apt 
to  ftarid  differ  than  barley,  and  thereby  the  crop 
of  grafs  is  in  lefs  danger  of  being  fpoiled.  When 
the  ground  is  ploughed  ready  for  fowing  of  oats, 
they  are  to  be  fown  half  on  the  rough  earth, 
the  plough  left  it,  and  then  the  harrows  are  to 
follow ;  and  when  the  ground  is  harrowed  once* 
in  a  place,  the  other  half  of  the  feed  is  to  be 
Jbwn  broad-caft  like  the  laft,  and  harrowed  in 
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long-ways  and  crofs-ways  of  the  land,  till  the  feed 
is  well  covered  but  there  has  been  a  praAice 
Carrie4  op  by  f^qe  p^rtici^lar  farmers  {hat  I  hays 
Jcnown,  who  think  it  the  beft  way  to  low  oats  by 
*  fingle  throw,  of  them  over  the  whole  ground 
as  believing  they  can,  at  fuch  a  fingle  throw,  fa* 
feed  enough  $  and  if  a  perfon  tells  them,  they 
cannot  fow  the  ground  thick  enough  in  this  itian- 
|ier,  the  anfwer  I  remember  of  one  wa$,  tfct  his 
hand  was  a  large  one,  and  therefore  could  com- 
pleatly  fow  the  ground  at  one  throw  or  broad- 
caft;  but  their  afiurance  has  fometimes  failed 
their  expedtation,  and  found  the  contrary  effect, 
by  the  oats  coming  up  fb  thin,  as  to  give  the 
weeds  room  to  grow  between  then*,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  crop.  For  my  part,  I  always 
have  my  oats  that  are  fown  in  the  broad- 
caft  mode  ibwn  twice  in  a  place,  and  find  it  far 
the  furer  way  to  have  a  full  crpp,  than  lowing 
them  by  a  fingle  thorough  j  and  I  have  tried  both 

■  i 

"  1   

CHAP.  III. 
pF  THE  TIME  OF  SOWING  OATS. 

frjrj  H  E  beginning  of  February,  and  fo  on, 
X  .  plow  up  your  land  for  oats ;  and,  from 
{he  middle  to  the  Utter  end  of  February,  fow  and 
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harrow  in  black-oats.  They  are  generally  fown 
On  one  ploughing,  after  wheat  or  barley :  for- 
merly, feWom  till  Lady-Dty,  or  the  firft  Week  fn 
April  *9  but  the  prefent  .practice  is  to  low  them  ^11 
February 9  as  wd!  as  all  March,  but  rarely  after. 
Gats  will  thrive  the  better,  if  they  hatfe  *  good 
fine  tilth  to  be  harrowed  into  it,  but  they  arc 


ll 

•J 

fhatter  the  furface  of  that  ground,  which  Wai 
ploughed  trp  for  oats  in  the  preceding  November^ 
and,  by  lying  till  January,  .or  in  this  month,  its 
top-part  becomes  loofe,  and  fweet  for  data  to  bt 
harrowed  into  the  fame.  It  is  a  teiy  hardy  grain  • 
and  thoje,  that  fow  them  forward,  will  ttot  only 
ftand  the  beft  chance  of  rain  to  bring  them  for. 
ward,  but  they  will  corn  the  better  for,  if  oats 
are  later  fown,  it  is  a  chance  if  the  dry  weather 
does  not  leflen  their  crop;  and,  if  wet  weather 
follows  quickly  after  fuch  late  fowing,  it  is  a 
chance  if  they  do  not  run  into  much  ftraw,  and 
lefs  corn. 

Fibruary  is  the  beft  month  in  the  year  fbt 
fowing  the  black  oat  in  the  general;  but  I  have 
known  a  farmer*  whofe  foil  was  of  the  chalky 
ibrt,  give  it  only  one  ploughing  With  a  foot* 
plough,  and  plough  his  oats  in  in  January. 
Thus,  by  fowing  them  under  thorough,  and  a 
month  earlier  than  is  ufually  done,  he  faid,  hq 
WQV*|d  not  be  catched  as  he  was  |aft  year  by  4 
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fjry  fummeiy  by  fowing  his  oat-feed  ilv  February \ 
and  he  fucceeded  accordingly;  for  he  had  a 
great  crop,  though  a  dry  time  followed  his  fow- 
ing the  black-oat  in  1740.  But  the  cafe  is 
altered,  where  a  moifter  ground  is  to  be  fown 
with  oats;  for,  if  fuch  a  foil  was  to  be  fown  in 
January,  and  a  hard  froft  happens,  the^  new  fpU 
ying  blade  will  be  in  danger  of  being  killed ;  yet 
I  knew  a  great  farmer  venture  at  fowing  a  gra- 
velly clay  with  blacks-oats  likewife  in  January^ 
and  he  had  feven  quarters  of  oats  in  return  on 
each  acre ;  but  it  was  chiefly  owing  tq  a  very 
mild  fpring,  and  dry  fummer  that  fpllpwed* 
however,  this  was  a  chance  hap,  and  is  not  to 
be  prefumed  upon  in  the  general  way  of  fowing 
pats  ;  therefore  February,  or  the  very  beginning 
of  March,  is  the  only  fafe  fe^fon  for  fowjing  the 
black-oatt  „,  ■    r        ....  , 

The  various  natures  of  oats  contribute  very, 
much  to  a  farmer's  convenient  The  black, 
oat  is  reckoned  the  hardieft  oat  of  all  others,  and 
tjie^efore  is  fown  fopnerthan  any>  aad  fo  affefls 
3*1  early  fowing  in  February,  that  that  month  is 
accounted  the  bed  rnpnth  in  the  whole  year  for 
foxing  it,  Qn  the  contrary,  a  wbjte.oat  is  qf  a 
more  tender  nature,  and  mqre  fpfward  or  quicker 
growth ;  which  qbliges  farmers  xo  fow  them  late> 
even  in  the  months  of  April  or  May.  Now  as 
3  whitq  oat  requires  a  later  fowing  than  a  black 
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oat,  it  gives  many  Cbiltern  farmers  an  ad  van* 
tageous  opportunity  to  feed  their  turnips,  their 
rye,  or  their  rapes  off  late,  and  yet  not  be 
deprived  of  enjoying  a  good  -  crop  of  corn  at 
the  following  harveft :  for  rwhen  any  of  thofe; 
are  ,  fed  off  by  {heep,  cows,  or  oxen,  in  th& 
or  next  month,  white  oats  may  -be  fowli  to* 
a  good  purpofe^  and  it  is  by  this  means  of, 
feeding  turnips,  ;  rye,  and  rapes  off  late,  that- 
either  rath  ripe  barley,  white -oats,  or  blue,  or 
Other  tender  peafemay<  be  Town    in  this 
month,  direftly  after  Sfuch  a  crop  is  got  off;* 
when  it  is  an  unfeafonable  time  to  Fow  black 
oats,  becaufe  they  will  run  into  ftraw  or  flalk 
much,'  but  tittle  into*  corn.    But  white  oats, 
having  a  very  ft rong,  large,  flaggy  ftalk,  and 
ear  of  a  great   bignefs,  employ  the  fertility 
of  the  earth  for  nourilhing  thefe  its  branches' 
to  that  degree,  as  to  hinder  its  too  luxuriant 
growth,  and  prevent  -the  violent  attra&ions 
of  the  fun's  heat,  from  lefleriing  its  multi- 
plying Into  plentiful  crops  of  corn,  when  the 
more  naked -ftalk  of  black  ,  oats,  if  fown  fo 
late,  would  be1  overcome  by  them,  and  be 
rendered  a  poor  crop  r  becaufe  the  roots  of 
the  white  oat  grow  under  a  fort   of  cover' 
or  fhade  that  they  receive  from   the  green 
broad   blades  that  always  accompany  their 
ftalfcs  *9  which  leads  rpe  to  make  obfervations 
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on  that  earth  which  is  moft  proper  to  fiw 
white  oats  in. 

The  black-oat  is  for  the  moft  part  fown  in 
JlertfordJbire>  and  other  Chiltern  countries,  for 
the  particular  reafon  of  its  ready  growing  and 
thriving  in  ordinary  lean  foils  *  for  in  Cbiltem 
countries  we  do  not  pretend  to  vie  with  vales  for 
goodnefe  of  earth;  and  therefore  when  they 
fcw  oats  (which  is  but  feldora)  they  fowthe  white- 
oat  for  the  moft  part,  that  requires  the  belt 
ground  to  plough  in,  as  I  fhall  .more  particularly 
obferve  in  the  next  article.  A  Mack-oat  has  a 
leffer  body  than  the  Poland*  or  white-oat,  am} 
has  but  two  hulls  or  ikins,  where  the  white-oat 
has  three.  A  black-oat,  by  foipe  is  accounted  % 
fweeter  o#  than  the  whice-oat.  Others  arc  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  In  mine,  I  think  no  oat  ex- 
ceeds a  good  black-oat  for  making  the  fweeteft 
of  oat-meal,  and  as  white,  or  whker,  than  that 
of  a  white-oat.  I  have  fown  a  white-oat,  but 
left  them  off  for  the  following  reafons :  Oats  are 
commonly  fown  in  Hartfordjbirt*  and  moft  other 
Countries,  without  any  d«ng  or  manuring  the 
ground  for  them,  as  being  a  Lt*t  grain,  that 
moft  commonly  aye  fowp  tfter  a  crop  of  wheat 
W  t*rley. 

Of  Sowing  Oats  in  March. 
Though  February  is  the  propereft  month,  of 
gl}  others,  {o  fow  oats  *n;  yet  tjxere  arethoylands 
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of.  acres  fown  in  March,  cfpecially  where  tbt 
foil  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  or  lies  in  a  wet  fipua* 
tion ;  for  in  cafe  even  a  gravelly,  chalky,  fandy, 
pr  loamy  foil  lies  very  near  the  springs,  or  is 
otherwife  fubjedt  to  fufFer  by  water?  fuch 
ground,  I  fay,  \s  better  fown  wjth  black  pr  white 
oats  in  Match,  or  April,  than  in  February*,  for» 
as  hardy  a  grain  as  this  is,  it  may  i*e  chilled  and 
filled,  where  the  feed  is  fown  too  foon  in  land 
expofed  to  inundation*  of  waters  ;  for  which 
fon  hundreds  of  farmers,  in  AyUJbury  vale,  dara 
pot  fow  any  pats  in  that  ground,  that  is  of  a 
clayey  nature,  and  lies  in  fuch  low  filiations  as 
fubjeils  the  corn  tp  the  damage  of  waters :  there- 
fore unlefs  the  foil  is  of  a  dry  nature,  no  fort 
pf  o#?  pught  to  be  fown  in  February ;  and,  if  it 
js  of  the  wetteft  fort,  then  March  affords  the 
farmer  the  fafer  opportunity. 

And  now  may  be  fo>yn  either  the  black,  or 
white,  or  recjdilh  oat,  with  or  without  any 
dreffing  or  mapure ;  for  an  oat  will  profper  where 
hardly  any  other  corn  will,  for  which  reafon,  the 
pat  is  become  the  chief,  and  the  moft  profitable 
corn  for  fowing  and  prolpering  in  the  remoteft 
parts  of  the  north,  where  feme  fow  the  reddifh, 
pthers  tl*e  white,  and  others  the  black  oat  But 
the  reddilh  oat,  which  is  much  fown  in  Der- 
Jfyjhire,  gets  more  and  more  into  reputation  for 
in  extraordinary  good  oat.  In  Scotland  thoufands 
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of  acres  are  fown  with  a  fmallifti  white  oat,  that 
are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  fown  .more  to  the  fouth- 
lyard.  The  white  oat  is  the  tendered  fort  of  all 
others,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  fown  before 
Marcbt  fcor  in  April ;  and  then  in  a  fand,  in 
a  chalk,  in  a  dry  loam,  or  in  a  ftiffifh  earth,  fo 
it  lies  not  wet ;  and  when  it  is  fown  in  any  of 
thefe  foils,  and  they  be  in  good  heart,  a  white 
oat  will  flourilh  and  become  a  great  crop.  But  I 
do  allure  all  thofe  who  fow  this  oat,  that  though 
all  the  oat  tribe  are  great  peelers  or  robbers  of 
the  goodnefs  of  the  earth,  yet  this  will  do  it  be- 
yond all  the  reft;  for  this  oat  has  not  only  a  flxong 
large  ftalk  and  ear  to  nourifh,  but  alfo  a  broad 
flag  befides,  that  keeps  company  with  the  ftalks. 
It  is  therefore  that  in  moft  of  our  Hertford/hire 
grounds,  as  well  as  in  feveral  other  Cbiltern  coun- 
tries, they  fow  the  black  oat,  for  its  great  yield 
and.lefc  fu&ion  of  the  earth  than  tht  white  oat 
draws  for  it  is  a  folly  to  fow  a  white  oat  in  a 
poor  foil. 

.  And  although  moft  farmers  in  Hertford/hire^. 
and  elfewhere,  never  drefs  their  land  dire&ly  for 
lowing  it  with  oats,  there  are  fome  that  wifely 
dfefs  their  ground  with  dung  or  compoft  on  pur- 
pofe  to  nourifh  an  oat-crop ;  and  this  they  do 
very  judicioufly,  becapfc  dung,  laid  on  to  afTift 
an  oat  crop,  will  take  off  that  ranknefs  that 
>vould  canker,  or  fmut,  and  fpoil  a  wheat  crop 
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in  Tome  fort  of  foils,  if  laid  on  the  ground 
juft  before  the  wheat  is  fown ;  which,  by  this 
piece-  of  forward  hulbandry,  is  delivered  from 
thjefe  mifchiefs;  for  the  ground,  being  thus 
enriched  by  dunging,  will  certainly  pro- 
duce huge  crops  of  oats,  and  a  huge  crop 
of  oats  will  certainly  clear  the  ground  of 
weeds,  and  leave  it  in  a  moft  fine  hollow  tilth 
condition. 

It  is  a  very  unufual  thing,  hut  two  farmers 
would  boldly  venture  to  fow  their  ground 
in  January  with  oats,  in  order  to  have  their 
crops  off  very  early,  accordingly,  they  fow- 
ed  their  gravelly  clayey  grounds  with  black 
oats,  and  had  a  great  return  at  harveft,  for, 
as  it  luckily  happened  for  them,  the  dry 
fummer  of  1741  fucceeded  fo  well  in  their  fa- 
vour,  that  they  had  feven  quarters  on  an  acre 
of  black  oats. 

A  neighbour  of  mine  fowed  his  oat-feed  thin 
and  late  in  a  cold,  wettifh,  flat  land,  which  was 
a  four  tilth.  The  confequence  was,  he  had  no 
more  than  two  quarters  off  one  acre,  when  his 
next  neighbour,  who  fowed  early  on  the  fame 
foil,  had  four  quarters  off  an  acre.  Sow  .early 
and  have  corn,  fow  late  and  have  ftraw. 
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or  tM£  sort  of  6 At. 

THERE  is  a  A  oat  that  has  a  thini 
fkuij  a  fhort,  plump,  white  kernel  makes 
good  oatmeal,  and  more  than  the  common  black 
oatj  becaufe  of  its  thirt  fkin,  which  gives  room 
for  the  more  flour*  grows  with  a  reddifli  (talk 
when  near  ripe*  and  not  very  tall.  It  is  fown 
about  Cry  den  in  Surrey.  The  Scotch  white  oat 
is  alfo  a  good  hardy  oat*  but,  in  Hertford/hire* 
We  for  the  moft  part  fow  the  black  oat,  which 
we  reckon  has  the  thinneft  fkin,  and  makes  the 
fweeteft  oatmeal.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that  a 
white  Oat  peels  and  impbvetifhes  the  ground  more 
than  a  black  oat*  although  either  of  them  do  it 
lb  much  that  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  fallow 
after  them,  to  recover  the  ground*  efpecially 
after  the  large  Poland  white  oat; 

*  ■  •   ■   -     -  ■  ■    -  • 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  THE  QUANTITY  OF  SEED; 

TH  E  fowing  of  white  oats  dcferves  a  par- 
ticular regard*  for  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  white  oat,  and  the  black  oat :  thd 
black  will  gather  and  branch  much  more  than 
a  white  oat,  and,  therefore,  if  an  equal  quantity 
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of  feed  was  to  be  fown  on  an  acre  of  ground,  the 
farmer  may  be  deceived  ill  bis  expedition  at 
harveft;  wherefore,  the  Bragtnbam  farmer  I 
have  been  mentioning,,  does  not'  fow  lefi  than 
five  bufiiels  of  white  oats  on  every  acre,  in  order 
to  allow  for  the  deficiency  of  their  gathering  and 
branching  ;  which  is  one  more  than  we  com-* 
monly  fow  in  *our  loams,  when  we  few  them  with  . 
black  oats;:  for  with  us  about  Gaddefden,  we 
feldom  ever  fow  more  than  four  bufhels  on  an 
acre  of  thefe  black  oats  ;  but  then,  whether  they 
be  white  oatr  or  Mack  oats,  they  ought  to  be  fowit 
twice  in  a  place,  over  the  whole  field*  for,  many  ob- 
ftinate  and  ignorant  farmers  have  fuffered  by  foww 
ing  themonlyonceinplace,  as  trulling  to  the  large* 
nefc  of  a  lower's  hand,  to  fling  enough  out  of  it  aft 
one  throw*  And  fuch  a  double  fowing  is  of  the 
greatefl  importance,  for  on  the  thick  growth 
of  a  crop  very  much  depends  the  bignefs  of  it 
at  hairoft,.  becaufe  by  fuch  a  thick  growth  the 
weeds  are  overcome  and  kept  down  from  hurting 
the  oats;  and,  likewife,  the  heats  and  droughts 
kept  the  better  out  from  parching  up  the  roots 
of  the  oats,  which,  in  too  thin  a  crop,  often 
proves  fatal  to  it;  for,  when  oats  are  fown  in 
the  random  or  broad-caft  way,  there  is  no  more 
mould  allowed  their:  roots  than  what  the  harrows* 
amlrall give  them*  which*. at  befl^  b  but  a  fu~ 
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perficial  and  moft  thin  covering,  and,  therefore, 
the  more  liable  to  fuffer  by  droughts,  which  is 
different  from  the  way  of  fowihg  oats  in  drills. 
.  In  fowing  all  forts  of  oats,  it  particularly  con- 
cerns a  farmer's  intereft  to  adjuft  the  quantity  of 
their  feed,  as  well  as  that  of  any  artificial  graft, 
that  is  to  be  fown  among  them.  On  this  account 
he  ought  well  to  confider  the  nature  and  ftrength 
of  his  foil.  If  oats  are  to  be  fown  in  a  fand,  or 
a  gravel,  or  a  chalk,  without  any  grafe-feeds, 
there  ought  to  be  the  greater  quantity  of  oats 
fown,  the  better  to  enable  the  green  crop  to  lodge 
and  fhelter  the  water  of  rains  and  moifture  of 
dews,  for  keeping  fuch  dry  earth  in  a  moift  con- 
dition ;  but  then,  if  fuch  gravel,  chalk  or  fand 
is  in  fo  poor  a  heart,  that  it  is  not  able  to  nou- 
rilh  and  bring  fuch  a  poor  crop  to  a  full  perfec- 
tion of  growth,  it  will  fuffer  by  growing  in  fliort 
ftalks,  and  poor  lean  ears,  and  thin  kernels,  and 
is  thus  the  more  unfit  to  be  fown  with  clover  or 
any  other  artificial  grafs-feeds. ,~ 


CHAP.  VI. 
PRODUCT  OF  OATS. 

THIS  grain,  if  encouraged  by  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  dung  or  other  manure,  will 
return  great  quantities  at  harveft.   One  acre  has 
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produced  ten  quarters  of  white  oats.  But,  of 
the  black  fort,  our  ufual  quantity  in  Hertford/hire 
is  about  half  fo  much  without  dreffing,  for  I  ne- 
ver knew  any  dung  for  oats  in  our  parts  j  if  they 
did,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  feven  or  eight 
quarters  offan  acre  of  black  oats.  An  oat  is  (aid 
to  root  deeper  than  a  pea. 
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BOOK  VII. 
0/        CULTURE  of  PEASE. 

 ■ 

CHAPTER  I. 
PLOUGHING  FOR  PEASE. 

» 

ON  E  old  rich  farmer,  who  I  well  know  to 
have  gotten  an  eftate,  by  his  long  holding 
a  very  cheap  farm,  and  by  improving  it  in  many 
branches  of  hu(bandry,  yet  was  (hort  on  one 
main  article;  and  that  was  by  his  harrowing  in 
all  his  hog-pea- feed  on  the  rough  ground,  which 
though  it  would  have  been  abfolutely  right  ma- 
nagement, irca'clayey  loam,  an  intire  loamrand 
a  gravel,  yet  was  wrongly  done  here.  And  this 
farmer,  after  holding  a  farm  above  forty  years, 
was  at  laft  convinced,  that  in  a  (hort,  looie, 
chalky  foil,  as  a  great  deal  of  his  ground  was,  he 
ought  to  have  ploughed  his  peafe  in,  and  not 
only  harrowed  them  in  on  his  rough  earth,  as 
the  plough  left  it;  however,  in  the  year  1742, 
he  fowcd  all  his  hog-pca-feedon  the  chalky  land,, 
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before  it  was  ploughed  in  the  broad-caft  way, 
and  then  ploughed  them  in  with  a  foot-plougft, 
which  covered  all  his  feed-peafe,  and  thereby 
v  defended  them  not  only  from  the  beaks*  of  fidd-1 
fowls,  but  alfo  a  worfe  misfortune  that  oftentimes 
befalls  pea -crops;  and  that  is  the  drought  of  long 
dry  fummer  feafons,  which  generally,  in  this  dry,- 
hufky  foil,  parches  the  pea- roots,  if  the  feed  was 
only  harrowed  in.  This  farmer,  therefore,  got 
wife  enough  to  prevent,  in  a  great  meafure,  this? 
fatal  misfortune,  though  not  till  the  age  of  fe- 
venty-two'  years  \  and  by  the  fuccefs  that  attend- 
ed this  better  way  of  fowing  his  feed  under 
thorough,  he  is  refolved  to  continue  it,  whilft  he 
lives  but,  by  the  way,  I  am  to  obferve,  that 
he  gave  his  chalky  ground  only  one  ploughing  in 
all,  and  that  was  done  at  the  time  of  fowing  his- 
pea-feed ;  for,  if  he  had  winter-ploughed  it,  for 
this  purpofe,  he  had  been  in  the  wrong 
of  it,  as  I  am  going  to  (hew  of  this  work  in 
other  foils. 

In  the  vale  of  Aylefbury  mod  of  their  land,  that 
always  lies  ridge  and  thorough,  is  of  a  bluifh, 
loamy  clay,  which,  though  of  a  ftiff  and  very 
hard  nature  in  the  fummer  dry  time,  yet,  on  a 
little  froft,  will  fhoal  and  crumble  into  a  Ihort 
body  and  furface,  and  lodge  the  waters  to  that 
degree,  if  it  is  winter-ploughed,  as  to  greatly 
damage  either  beans,  peafe,*  or  thetches,  that 
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may  be  fowed  in  January*  or  in  February. 
Wherefore  they  are  judicious  enough  to  fow 
thefe  Z>/i/-grains  on  the  ftubble  of  wheat,  or 
barley,  and  then  give  it  one  ploughing  and  bar-, 
rowing,  for  compleating  their  fowing.  Thus 
alfo  in  the  vale  of  Derby*  their  farmers  are  very 
fenfible,  that  winter-ploughings  would  do  their 
ridge*  lands  a  great  deal  of  harm,  becaufe  the  rains 
would  wafli  away  great  part  of  their  goodnefs, 
if  ploughed  twice  for  peafe  or  beans,  and  go* 
into  fo  loofe  and  hollow  a  condition,  as  to  let  the 
air  and  fun  in  that  would  thus  dry  up  ths 
pea-roots.  .  > 

In  the  vale  of  Derby*  their  earth  is  a  reddift* 
clay,  of  a  contrary  colour  and  nature  to  that  in 
Aylejbury  vale,  and  therefore  they  fay,  they  fliould 
lofe  their  crop,  if  they  plough  it  twke  for  peafe. 
or  beans,  becaufe,  likewife,  the  waters  would 
have  lb  free  an  accefs  to,  and  entrance  into,  as? 
to  make  a  lodgement  in  their  ridge-lands,  load 
them  with  it,  and  caufe  the  harrows  to  harrow 
their  furface  into  a  marfh  after  the  feed  is  fown ; 
and  the  more,  if  it  Ihould  rain  in  the  fowing- time* 
to  the  lofs  of  the  crop. 

.  Wherefore,  as  their  ground  in  Derby  vale  is  a 
red  and  differ  clay  by  far,  than  that  in  Aylejbury 
vale,  their  farmers  are  obliged  to  take  a  different 
method  to  fow  their  peafe  or  beans.  In  Jykjburf 
vale,  as  I  laid,  they  plough  their  peafe  and  beans, 
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in;  but  in  Derby  vale,  as  foon  as  they  have 
ploughed  their  land  once,  they  fow  their  peafe 
and  beans  broad-caft  all  over  the  rough  ground 
as  the  plough  left  it,  and  harrow  them  in  With 
one  Angle  drag-harrow  as  they  there  call  it :  by 
which  mode  of  fowing,  the  pea  and  bean  feed 
falls  in  between  the  furrows,  and  a  great  deal  of 
mould  falls  in  upon  them  at  harrowing-time,  and 
thus  becomes  a  food  and  great  nourifhment  to 
their  crop  all  the  fummer  after. 

Take  care  you  do  not  bury  your  peafe  and 
barley  in  your  gravelly  grounds,  when  you  fow 
them  broad-caft  and  harrow  them  in,  for  thefq 
foils  have  often,  by  the  ill  management  of  farm- 
ers, been  the  ruin  of  many  crops  of  thefe  grains* 
by  the  binding  quality  of  the  gravel,  when  greac 
rains  have  fell  on  them  prefently  after  the  feed 
has  been  fown  and  harrowed  in ;  which  misfor- 
tune to  prevent,  the  judicious  fort  will  plough* 
fow,  and  harrow  in  their  peafe,  or  barley,  every 
day,  as  being  a  much  furer  way  to  be  free  of 
fuch  a  cafual  lofs,  than  to  plough  on  and  not 
fow  till  a  whole  field  of  feveral  acres  is  ready  and 
is  fown  all  in  one  day ;  becaufe,  by  daily  fowing 
pf  the  pea-feed,  the  hazard  is  not  near  fo  mucfy, 
as  when  feveral  acres  are  fown  and  harrowed  \i\ 
at  oncel*  and  if  the  feed  is  bound  in  by  the  run- 
ping  like  a  pancake  of  the  furface,  when  wafhed 
bv  great  r^ins,  the  peafe  and  barley  fprouts  are 
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kept  in,  and  often  caufed  to  rot,  becaufe  they  can-r 
not  make  their  way  out  through  the  hard,  crufty 
top  earth  of  gravelly  grounds.  Toprovethis,Ifhall 
recite  a  cafe  as  it  happened  to  a  farmer  at  Cbef- 
fum  in  Bucks )  where  having  fowed  his  feed  broad- 
caft  in  fuch  a  foil,  and  harrowed  them,  great 
rains  fell  pr^eiently  after,  and  bound  them  in.  fo 
tight,  that  there  was  little  hopes  their  fproyts 
would  ever  have  gotten  through  the  top  earth. 
But,  as  it  luckily  happened  for  this  farmer, 
a  neighbour's  team  being  at  harrow*  in  the  next 
field,  run  away  with  the  harrows,  and  got  into  this 
man's  field  that  had  been  fown  with  peafe ;  and 
k  was  plainly  obferved,  that,  where  the  harrows 
were  drawn,  there  was  a  fecond  crop  of  peafe ; 
but,  where  they  mi  fled,  there  was  none.  Hence 
ijt  is,  that  feveral  farmers  take  the  caution,  to 
give  their  pea-crop,  fown  in  the  broad-lan4 
falhioq,  a  harrowing  joft  as  their  heads  are  peep- 
ing out  of  the  ground,  which  not  only  loofens 
the  earth,  but  moulds  it  up  to  the  pea-heads, 
and  oftentimes  greatly  imprQves  the  crqp 

It  was  at  Michaelmas-time,  that  a  farmer,  ap 
Dagnal9  in  Bedfordftrire*  within  a  mils  and  a  half 
of  my  hQuie,  took  pofl^flion  of  a  farm,  and  be- 
ing a  new  tenanp,  witli  a  great  d$al  of  bufinefs  to 
do  at  entrance,  he  had  not  time  to  plough  up  a 
clover-lay  that  he  came  to,  and  therefore  could 
not  get  it  ready  for  fowing  wheat  fn  the  fame ; 

«  .  *  »  _ 
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and,  when  afterwards  he  had  more  leizure, 
he  thought  the  ground  would  be  too  four, 
and  the  wheat  expofed  to  the  fpoil  of  birds 
and  frofts,  to  come  to  profit ;  on  this  he  came 
to  a  refolution  of  giving  the  clover-lay  one 
ploughing  in  broad-lands,  and  let  it  lie  all  the 
winter  for  the  turf  and  roots  of  the  clover  to 
rot,  till  February  following,  when  he  harrowed 
the  fuifkce  plain  5  and,  after  it  had  lain  fo  about 
a  fortnight,  he  fowed  horn-fliavings  all  over  the 
ground,  and  ploughed  them  in  crofs  the  laft  way 
of  ploughing  •,  then  he  immediately  fowed  it  with 
peafe,  arid  it  proved  a  vaft  crop ;  for  this  grain 
in  particular,  loves  both  a  hollow  earth  and 
a  hollow  dreflfing. 

Here  were  two  faults  attended  thefe(  crops  of 
peas:  one  was,  that  the  farmers  did  not  keep 
their  ground  in  fufficient  ftrength  of  heart ;  if 
they  had,  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  very  probably, 
would  have  forced  the  peas  into  fuch  a  quick 
growth,  as  to  have  caufcd  them  to  grow  fafler 
than  the  Aug  could  have  e^ten  them.  The  other 
was  the  farmer's  rolling  his  peafe  in  the  day- 
time; which  was  wrong  afting,  becaufe  then 
the  flugs  were  moft  of  them  retired  into  their 
fubterranean  cells,  and  lay  fafe  out  of  the  fqueez- 
ing  of  a  roll.  Therefore  he  fhould  have  obliged 
bis  fervant  to  roll  his  pea-crop  about  one  or 
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twp  o'clock  in  a  morning,  when  the  flugs  were 
raoft  bufy  in  feeding  on  it ;  then  he  might  eifpedfe 
tp  have  had  all,  or  moll  of  them,  fqueezed 
to  death,  by  his  .  eight-feet-long  heavy  woodca 
hprfe-roll,  and  have  preferved  his,  pea?, 

■                     ft                      via                 >                           •  . 
„,      J      '   1 ,  '  I      »  '   

L  CH  AP.  II. 

OF  THE  SORT  OF  PEASE. 

MANY  are  the  different  forts  of  peas  tha; 
are  fown  in  this  kingdom,,  whereby  the 
farmer  has  his  choice  for  a  proper  foil,  clime, 
ajid  feafon;  but  for  my  part,  I  fow  at  prefenc 
only  three  forts,  that  I  have  found  to  aniwer 
beft-,  and  they  are  the  horn-grey,  maple,  and 
t>Jue-pea.  The  firft  is  accounted,  with  a  great 
deal  of  reafon,  the  hardieft  of  hog-peas,  and  is 
of  a  good  fize,  and  preferred  to  all  others  for  the 
chalky  foils,  where  it  will  admit  of  being  fowed 
forwarder  than  any  other,  which  is  a  perfe&ion 
yery  much  in  favour  of  this  ground ;  becaufe  by 
this  means  it  enjpys  all  the  fpring  wets  in  this 
dry  foil,  and  thereby  obtains  an  early  head  that 
cavers,  flxades  and  defends  the  earth  about  them  . 
from  the  fcorching  heats  of  the  fummer,  that 
otherwifc  would  dry  up  and  wither  their  roots. 
aUb  on  gravels  this  pea  has  the  like  fyceck^ 
which  makes  the  farmer  fow  them  in  thefe  two 
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foils  prefently  after  Chriftmas,  whw  they  (train 
them  in  after  the  plough  in  broad-lands,  and 
harrow  them  afterwards,  till  they  are  almoft 
fGady  to  appear  infomuch  that  abotn  Ivingbc<f% 
and  many  other  places,  they  fow  no  other  fort 
but  this  in  their  chalks  and  gravels,  on  ono 
ploughing  aft^r  wheat  or  barky  crops. 

The  maple  is  a  larger  and  fweeter;  pea  for  did 
hog,  but  fomewhat  more  tender  t  this  is  chiefly 
fown  all  over  the  Cbiltern  country  in  March,  and 
is  found  to  make  the  bcft  returns  of  all  othsra 
in  both  grain  and  ftraw;  and  therefore  the  p*e-» 
fent  pra&ice  moftiy  runs  in,  m  equal  mixture  ii> 
ihefe  two  forts  of  peSs,  th#  are  fown  together 
about  the  fcveath  of  March  in  feyeral  ws*y* 
and  in  feveral  foils,  and  this  for  the  better  aflu- 
rance  of  a  cropj  for  if  the  maple  fcould  mil** 
it  is  hoped  the  horn-grey  will  Jm;  which  i* 
.  having  two  firings  to  the  bow ;  as  is  alfo  often 
done  after  the  very  fame  method,  by  fowing  * 
fixture  of  feven  pecks  of  peas, ,  and  feven  pecks 
pf  beans  on  an  acre  :  this  way  proved  exceeding 
well  this  ipring,  when  the  beans  were  the  beft 
crop  ever  known ;  while  many  of  the  peas  were 
ipoilcd  by  the  chili  of  wets  and  frofts  that  attend- 
ed the  whole  month  of  May  1732. 

The  blue  pea  is  a  more  tender  fort,  and  is 
lbwn  both  earlier  and  later  in  April>  on  prepared 
ground  that  has  been  twice  ploughed :  this  pea 
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oftentimes  returns  great  crops,  is  a  moft  fweet 
fort  for  any  of  the  culinary  ufes,  and  alfo  fats 
fwine  in  a  very  fliort  time ;  but  the  haulm  or 
ftraw  of  this  pea  is  not  fo  good  for  horfes,  as  that 
of  the  horn-grey  or  maple;  becauie  this  is  apt  to 
gripe  them,  and  bring  on  the  yellows,  that  fomt- 
times  prove  fatal  if  not  taken  in  time ;  and  is 
firft  difcovered  by  the  white  of  the  eyes  being 
turned  yellowifh ;  for  which,  bleeding,  and  cor- 
dial, fweetning  drink  is  the  beft  remedy.  This 
misfortune  is  faid  not  to  be  owing  fo  much  to 
the  ftraw,  as  the  peas,  that  are  generally  left  in 
after  thrafliing,  which  being  of  a  fofter  nature 
than  all  other  peas,  is  thereby  more  endowed 
with  this  pernicious  quality.    But  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  nature  of  this  pea;  fome  of 
them  will  boil  in  a  little  time  to  a  great  foftnefs, 
others  require  a  longer  time,  and  fome  will  never 
boil  fo  fweet  and  kind :  the  reafon  of  this  I  take 
to  be  owing  to  the  particular  juices  of  the  earth 
wherein  they  grow  ;  for  that  of  the  ftiff  clays  is 
commonly  churlilh  and  four ;  that  of  the  loams 
much  better ;  but  that  of  the  chalks,  fands,  and 
gravels  exceed  all  others,  in  fweetnefs  and 
quality ;  therefore  the  bed  boiling  peas  are  al- 
lowed to  come  off  the  three  laft  foils. 

The  horn-grey  is  beft  to  grow  with  beans, 
becaufe  it  will  endure  to  be  fown  with  them  at 
Candlemas,  agrees  with  all  forts  of  ground,  and 
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will  better  bear  with  one  ploughing  than  any 
other :  thefe  two  kinds  have  each  their  reciprocal 
benefits ;  for  the  pea  will  fttade  the  roots  of  the 
bean,  and  keep  off  the  parching  heats  and 
droughts  of  the  fun  and  wind.  The  bean  alfo 
will,  by  the  ftrength  of  its  upright  ftalk,  keep 
\ip  the  weak*  bending  haulm  ^>f  the  pea,  and 
caufe  it  to  kern  and  ripen  kinder  and  fooner, 

The  vale-men  in  their  open,  low  fields,  whole 
ground  is  in  heart,  will  not  fow  peas  alone,  or 
beans  or  peas  together  (which  they  call  half- 
ware)  becaufe  then  the  flieep  cannot  wee$ 
^mongft  them,  and  eat  up  the  wild  oat  and  cur- 
lock  which  often  infeft  them  ;  but  in  the  clean 
beans  they  turn  in  their  Iheep  till  blofTom-time  to 
eat  up  thefe  weeds;  then  they  take  them  out, 
left  they  rub  them  off. 

This  I  was  an  eye-witnefs  of.  The  father-in. 
lawfowed  his  inclofed,  gravelly,  loamy  field  broad- 
caft  with  hog-peafe,and  ploughed  them  in  with  the 
pecked  fha.re  two-wheel  plough-,  which,  becaufe  he 
ploughed  the  ground  byt  once,  and  a  balhing 
Tyet  time  fucceeding,  bound  the  earth  and  buried 
the  peafe.  But  the  fon-in-law  acted  wifer,  for  in 
the  fame  foil,  in  a  field  near  his  father's,  he  like- 
vyife  fowed  his  hog-peafe  in  the  fame  manner,  but 
pjough^d  theip  |q  with  a  foot  broad-fhared 
plough,  which  covered  them  fo  ftiallow,  as  qnly 
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juft  to  cover  them.  Both  which  ways  were  in- 
tended to  (belter  the  peafe  from  too  much 
drought.  The  refult  was,  that  the  father-in-law 
loft  hit  crop,  but  the  fon -in-law  had  a  full  one* 
though  both  were  fown  much  about  the  fame 
time. 

There  wa&  a  gravelly,  loamy,  inclofed  field, 
fown  in  a  random  way  with  the  maple-pea,  about 
the  twelfth  of  April,  and  harrowed  in  on  only 
one  ploughing,  and,  a  kind  feafon  following, 
three  acres  of  them  yielded  near  an  hundred 
bulhels.  Butfuch  late  fowing  of  maple-peafe 
is  too  great  a  hazard  for  a  prudent  farmer  t& 
run^  for  thole  forts  (hould  never  be  fown  later 
than  March,  left  they  run  into  ftraw,  and  not 
corn  j  as  it  happened  in  another  cafe  at  Wardf- 
combj  near  Jvingbce,  where  a  farmer  fowed  fome 
grey  horfe-peafe  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  and 
had  only  ftraw  in  return.  Had  Jie  fown  blue 
peafe  in  their  room,  or  the  EJfex  Kodeing  white* 
pea,  or  beau-dye,  or  fome  others,  it  is  very 
likely  he  might  have  had  a  good  crop.  The 
puffin,  the  kid-pea,  &c.  are  tender  ones,  and  fo 
tender,  that,  if  they  go  once  away,  in  clay- 
ground,  by  cold  weather,  they  never  recover. 
But  the  horn  grey  is  fo  hardy  as  to  come  and  go 
(as  we  call  it)  fcveral  times,  and  yet  be  a  good 
crop  at  laft. 

g  April 
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April  gives  many  of  the  Cbiltern  farmers  an 
opportunity  to  improve  their  land,  by  fowing  it 
at  this  time,  with  a  fort  of  peafe  proper  for  the 
feafon  of  the  year ;  for  on  this  very  much  de- 
pends the  fuccefc  of  a  pea-crop ;  a  truth  often 
proved  by  the  fatal  effedk  of  a  wrong  condu&, 
when  it  is  employed  in  fowing  that  fort  of  peafe 
in  January \  February^  or  March »,  which  (hould 
not  be  fown  before  April,  becaufe  their  ten* 
der  nature  renders  them  unable  to  withftand 
the  fevere  affaults  of  northerly  and  eafterly  winds, 
which  in  thefe  months  generally  blow  in  a  more 
nipping  and  tharper  degree  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  From  hence  it  is,  that,  though 
the  foil  is  duly  prepared,  and  the  feed  got  in 
perfedtion,  and  the  fowing  of  it  performed  in 
the  beft  manner  poffible,  yet  all  this  will  not 
fecure  a  plentiful  crop  of  peafe,  if  the  farmer 
jfows  a  wrong  fort  at  an  improper  time.  After 
many  years  experience,  we  Hertford/hire  farmers 
have  found  none  to  anfwer  ourintereft  fo  well  as 
the  horn-grey  hog-pea,  the  maple,  the  blue, 
and  the  white.  It  is  thefe  'four  forts  that  we 
chiefly  fow  in  our  inclofed:  fields,  in  refufal  a£ 
all  others,  becaufe  we  find,  by  repeated  expe- 
rience, that  thefe  beft  agree  with  our  various  foils, 
when  fown,  in  a  proper  manner,  at  the  right 
time  of  the  year.  If  we  fliould  fow  a  horn*grey 
pea  in  April,  the  farmer  would  deceive  hirofcif 
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in  his  expe&ation  of  a  corn-crop,  becaufe,  in- 
ftead  of  that,  he  would  get  little  elfe  but  ftraw ; 
for  this  pea  is  of  fo  hard  a  nature,  and  fo  flow  of 
growth,  that  it  requires  fix  or  feven  months  to 
ripen  into  a  plentiful  crop  of  peafe,  when  a 
blue  pea,  and  others  as  tender  as  that,  will  be 
in  perfeftion  for  mowing,  or  hooking,  in  four 
months ;  fo  different  arc  the  qualities  of  thefe 
two  forts  of  peafe,  though  both  grow  the  fame 
year  in  the  fame  fort  of  ground.    It  is,  there- 
fore, that,  if  a  blue  or  other  tender  pea  was  to 
be  fown  in  the  month  of  January  or  February* 
the  crop  would  confequcntly  be  loft  by  the  leve> 
rity  of  the  weather,  becaufe  the  Hampjbire  kid- 
pea,  or  kidwell,  the  maple,  the  Effex  roading, 
the  puffin,  the  Spanijh  mulatto,  the  rouncival, 
Dutch  admiral,  the  marrow-far,  the  non-pareil, 
the  blue  union,  &c.  are  all  of  them  of  fo  tender 
a  nature,  that,  if  they  are  thoroughly  pinched 
and  nipped  by  a  very  hard  froft  at  root  and 
ftalk,  they  can  never  recover  a  right  growth 
again,  but  will  ihew  their  ficknefs  and  decay  by 
their  red  and  withering  heads.   At  beft,  a  pea- 
crop  is  fubjeft  to  more  fatal  accidents  than  any 
other  corn  we  fow  befides ;  infomuch,  that,  in 
the  random,  common,  broad-caft  way  of  low- 
ing pea-feed  in  fields,  we  hardly  get  a  full  crop 
of  them  above  once  in  three  years,  becaufe  the 
cold,  the  drought,  and  the  (lug  are  all  ene- 
mies 
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miefs  to  pea-crops,  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
too  great  a  power  for  their  regular  growth ;  which 
leads  me  to  write  on  their  particular  damage, 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  difeafe  is  fometimes 
half  the  cure.  ; 

•  About  Rickmanfwortb  in  Hertford/hire,  they 
fow  a  forward  hog-pea,  called  here  the  puffin- 
pea-,  which  being  fit  to  cut  m..Juty>  or  the 
beginning  of  Auguft,  they  commonly  plough 
and  harrow  in  cole  feed  on  the  fame  land,  for 
their  fuckling  ewes  to  feed  on  them  the  winter, 
or  fpring  following;  that  by  fuch  juicy  food 
they  may  expeditioufly  fat  their  houfe-lambs  for 
an  early  market  at  London.  Now  the  great 
Spanijh  murotto-pea,  that  was  fown  in  drills  at 
three  feet  and  a  half  diftance,  after  being  well 
houghed  and  feveral  times  turned  in  the  field^ 
is  in  hot  fummers  ripe  for  feed  about  the  begin- 
ning of  Auguji-y  and  fo  are  the  Carolina, 
Barns's  matters,  marrow-fats,  and  other  forward 
forts,  that  were  fown  in  drills  out  of  the  hopper 
of  the  three-wheel  plough,  or  out  of  a  hand-box; 
both  which  are  much  truer  ways  than  out 
of  the  naked  hand:  but  the  drill  plough 
I  muft  here  once  more  recommend,  as 
the  beft  inftrument  that  ever  was  invented  for* 
tenants  to  make  ufc  of,  for  getting  a  livelihood 

*  and  paying  their  rents ;  yet,  where  this  could 
inconveniently  be  had,  I  have  feen  them  make 

a  drill- 
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a  drill  with  the  two-wheel  turnrife-plough,  whofe 
thiszelly  point  is  made  from  one  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  breadth,  and  then  follows  a  man 
with  a  long  box  in  his  hand,  out  of  which  the 
peafe  run  leifurely  and  gradually  into  the  drill  * 
and  when  all  the  field  is  fown,  they  harrow  long 
and  crofi-ways.  At  another  place,  they  fow 
their  grey  and  yellow  forts  of  peafe  in  drills,  at 
twenty  inches  afunder,  in  fields,  and  afterwards 
employ  the  horfe-break  between  the  rows,  and 
then  immediately  ufe  the  hand-hough  to  rake 
and  hough  the  earth  up  to  the  ntots  of  the 
peafe  i  and  this  they  do  twice  or  thrice  in  a 
fummcr,  befides  turning  the  rows  to  the  fun  now 
and  then  for  their  better  ripening.  The  Cobham 
grey  is  the  lateft  ripe.  If  the  poor-land  white 
pea  is  fown  three  years  on  the  fame  ground,  it 
lofes  its  colour.  With  us  in  Hertford/hire,  we 
low  the  horn,  and  Wtndfor  grey  hog-peafe,  that 
are  early  fown,  and  late  ripe.  The  maple-pea, 
for  either  hog  or  boiling,  we  fow  in  March, 
and  it  is  ripe  in  Auguft.  The  Hampjhire  kid  and 
the  beau-dye  are  alfo  fown  for  either  ufe ;  but 
the.  blue  pea  is  a  very  convenient  fort  for  our 
farmers,  becaufe  we  fow  them  late  in  April,  and 
cut  them  in  Jafy,  or  Auguft*  The  Cobham  grey 
is  a  large,  fattening  hog-pea,  generally  ripe  with 
wheat,  but  is  apt  to  fhed,  if  they  ftand  a  little 
too  long  before  they  are  hooked.  In  Effix,  about 

Chelmsford, 
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Chelmsford,  they  fow  the  Ccbbam  pea  broad-caft 
in  their  clay  land,  and  the  yellow  pea  in  their 
light; 

The  fcommtfn  and  rouncival  maple  pea,  may 
be  called  a  hog-pea,  or  a  boiling  pea :  In  Hert- 
fordjhire  we  fow  it  as  a  hog-pea,  but  it  is  made 
ufe  of  in  many  places  as  a  boiling  pea ;  and 
wheite  they  do  this,  they  call  it  a  grey-pea,  as  in 
London,  where  the  women  boil  it,  arid  cry  it 
about  the  ftreets  for  grey-peafe.    It  is  of  a  good 
fize,  and  a  tender  fort,  and  therefore  We  Hcrt- 
fordjbire  farmers,  that  know  its  nature,  dare  not 
fow  it  till  the  latter  part  of  March,  fcft  the  frofts 
take  it,  and  the  crop  be  fpoiled.    For  this  reafon 
it  is,  that  the  maple-pea  is  not  fit  to  be  fown  in 
February,  and  they  that  fow  in  that  month,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  run  the  greater 
rifque  of  the  crop's  being  damaged  by  the  cold 
weather  that  generally  blows  at  that  time  but, 
when  it  is  fown  on  a  pretty  loofe  loamy  earth 
about  Laay-Day,  we  find  this  very  pea  to  yield 
commonly  the  beft  crop  of  all  others  fown  in  the 
random  way;  and  for  this  reafon  it  is  fown  in  the 
weftern  part  of  Hertford/hire  more  common  than 
any  other  pea  whatfoever,  as  being  after  many 
trials  found  to  be  the  beft  common  hog-pea  for 
this  country.    But  there  is  a  rouncival  fort  of 
the  fame  nature,  that  requires  much  the  fam# 
culture. 

Vol.  I.  B  b 
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OF  THE  TIME  OF  SOWING. 

IN  this  chapter,  I  fhall  Ihew  the  (kill  of  fpgic 
farmers,  as  it  relates  to  their  fowing  of  hog-  , 
peafe  in  January*  which,  to  do,  \  am  to  ot^ferve* 
that  the  peafe,  fowed  in  this  month*  Ihould  bfc 
the  mod  hardy  fort  of  all  others*'  ac^  the  foil  a- 
very  dry  one,  becaufe  the  feverejfiofts,  that 
nerally  happen  now  and  hereafter,  would  kittai 
tender  pea  fowed  in  wettilh  or  cold  earth.  But 
when  the  hardy  horn-grey  hog  pea  js  fown  in  a 
chalky  foil  in  January*  notwithftanding  the  cokli 
and  wet  weather  that  may  follow,  and  caufe  their  ? 
heads  to  look  reddifti  and  pine,  yet  this  good 
property  atte/vJs  them  in_ftw:h  a  .earth*  that  they 
will  recover  again  as  foon  as  the  weather  become*; 
calmer  an^  warmer.   Therefore  in.  fuch  a  chal^yi  i 
foil,  whether  the  preceding  crop  wai  wheat,  or ' 
barley,  it  matters  not;  the  farmer  here  fows.  his* 
peafe  either  broad-caft,  to  the  quantity  of  three 
or  four  bulhels  o$  ap  acre,  and  plqyghs  them  > 
in,  with  the  foot  or  wheel-plpugh,  vhich  way. 
faves  the  charge  pf  a  fower :  or  elfe  Jtmsn  fprains 
the  peafe  in  out  of  his  hand,  in  a  thorough  or 
furrow  made  by  the  plough,  and  then  the 
plough  turns  the  next   thorough,  .or  furrow 
of  earth  upon  them,  and  fo  on,,  throughout  the 
field, 
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'  Many  crops  of  peafe  hive  been  loft,  by  low- 
ing their  feed  too  early  in  wettilh,  or  clayey1 
loams;  for*  in  this  cafe,  the  foil  and  feed  ought/ 
to  be  duly  confidered  in  their  nature.  If  a  puf-1 
fin-pea,  a  Hampjhire  kid-pe*,  a  kidwei-pea,  a 
riiaple-pea,f/dr  a  blue-pea,  Ihoiild  be  fowh  in  a 
field,  In  thefe  foils,  in  January,  or  the  beginning; 
Of  this :ifiofith;  it  would  greatly  endanger  their 1 
crdp,  by  chilling  and  killing  them  in  their  infant 
growth,  if  much  frofty  and  wettifh  weather  hap-' 
pens  in  that  time,  when  a  horn-grey,  'W7n'dfor% 
iron-grey,  and  fome  others  would  ftand  and  efcape ) 
the  dangen  ... 

This  mod  hardy  pea  iis  ofceri  experienced  ttf 
grow  and  thrive  in  chalky,  gravelly,  and  other 
dryland,-  and  alTo  in  clays  and  ftiff  loams;  if . 
f&vvn  early  enough  in  them  ;  and,  as  it  is,  for  thefe 
rtafons,  the  mod  general  pea,  of  all  others,  for 
fuiting  moft  forts  of  foils,  and  bearing  to  be  fown 
the  earlieft  of  any  pea  o£  the  hog-kind,  it  is  pre-  i 
ftrred,  for  fowing  in  vale,  and  moft  Cbiltem ; 
grounds,  to  all  others.    It  is  this  excellent  pea* 
that  will  grow  in  mixtures  with  thetches,  or  with 
oats;  but  beft  of  all,  with  the  horfe-bean,  fown. 
with  it,  in  the  month  of  December^  January,  or 
February,  and  is  annually  found  to  produce,  ia 
lhis  manner,  very  great  crops.    And,  although, 
the  beans  afterwards  cannot  well  be  feparated  from 
the  peafe,  they  are  little  or  nothing  th$  worfe 
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far  fatting  fwine,  or  feeding  horfes  at  leaft,  we 
Hertford/hire  farmers  make  no  objeftion  againft 
the  mixture,  for,  the  fpecies  being  infeparable, 
it  is  often  known,  by  woeful  experience,  that 
peafe  are  fubjeft  to  be  killed  by  cold,  wets,  hail, 
&c.  even  till  June:  but,  of  all  peafe,  none  will 
ftand  the  feverity  of  weather  like  this,  for  this 
has  been  found  to  go,  and  come  again,  feveral 
times :  that  is,  although  it  feems  almoft  killed  by 
frofts,  and  chills  of  wets,  yet,  if  any  pea  will 
recover  it,  this  will,  and  often  does,  when  others 
die. 

Of  all  the  tribe  of  peafe,  this,  the  Windfor 
grey-hog-pea,  and  the  iron-grey  pea  are  the 
firmeft  and  hardeft;  infomuch  that  is  a  rule  with 
the  judicious  farmers,  to  give  the  horn-grey,  or 
Windfor-gTCji  or  iron-grey  peafe,  as  the  firftfort* 
to  the  fwine,  that  are  to  be  fatted  with  peafe; 
and  the  maple-pea,  blue-pea,  or  the  white  or 
other  fofter  peafe,  after  they  have  fufficed  their 
keen  appetites,  and  got  fome  fat  on  them  ;  for, 
if  they  were  to  be  fed  with  the  maple,  blue,  or 
White  pea  firft,  they  would  fuffer  in  their  flefh 
very  much,  before  they  would  eat  them.  The 
horn-grey  pea  is  bigger  than  the  JVindfor-gxty 
pea,  or  the  EJfex  Roading  pea,  and  ferves  the 
farmer  as  the  beft  fort  of  peafe  for  manger-meat, 
when  they  are  dry  enough  to  give  them  with 
fafcty ;  and,  when  they  are  otherwife,  it  is  our 
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common  pradtice  to  carry  a  parcel  of  them  to 
the  malt-kiln  to  be  dried  and  fplit,  and  then  with 
a  mixture  of  oats  and  chaff,  they  become  excel- 
lent corn  provender,  and  maintain  our  cattle 
well  under  the  hardeft  labour.  And  fuch  ftrefs 
is  laid  on  this  horfe-food,  that  there  are  few 
farmers,  in  our  Cbiltern  country,  but  what  pre- 
fer thefe  peafe  to  beans,  and  all  other  corn,  be- 
caufe  the  pea  feeds  and  fattens,  and  yet  does  not 
heat  the  blood  of  the  beaft,  like  the  bean,  which, 
by  feme,  is,  on  this  account,  refufed  as  a 
manger-meat,  as  tending  to  the  breed  of  farcies, 
*  &c.  efpecially  in  coach-horfes,  that  are  obliged 
to  run  and  heat  themfelves  more  than  cart-horfes. 
Some,  therefore,  will  fell  their  oat-crop,  and 
keep  the  horn  Windjor*  or  iron-grey  pea,  to 
fupply  their  place  in  the  monger,  becaufe  peafe 
will  go  further  than  oats,  in  feeding  horfes. 

In  the  parilh  of  Ivingboe,  in  Buckingham/hire^ 
a  great  deal  of  their  land  confifts  of  a  ftiffilh 
chalk,  of  a  nature  between  a  dry  hurlucky,  or 
what  we  call  a  jhort  fugar-plum  chalk,  and  3 
white  clay.  In  this  foil,  a  quaker  farmer  was 
ploughing  and  fowing  the  horn-grey  hog-pea, 
in  Cbrijlmas  holidays,  becaufe  this  horn-grey  pea 
is  of  a  pretty  large  fize,  but  not  fo  large  as  tQ 
deferve  the  name  of  a  rouncival  pea,  and  is,  paft 
contradiction,  the  hardicft  pea  of  all  others  what- 
fppver  %  for  this  pea  will  ftar4  the  fcverity  of  the 
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frofly  weather,  when  all  others  are  deftroyed  by 
its  violence,  having  this  particular  beneficial  qua- 
lity belonging  to  it :  that  though  through  the 
vehemency  of  the  cold,  chill  air,  the  infant  heads 
and  ftalks  of  this  pea  are  fo  pinched  by  it,  as  to 
turn  even  almoft  as  red  as  a  fox's  tail,  yet,  on  a 
fucceffion  of  mild  weather,  they  will  recover 
their  priftine  verdure,  and  flourilh  again;  and 
this  they  will  do  feveral  times,  as  frofts  and  mild 
weather  alternately  happen  a  chara&cr .  I  can 
give  no  other  pea,  with  fuch  a  certainty,  as  I  can 
of  this.  Yet  as  hardy  as  this  pea  is,  when  it  is 
fown  in  clays,  or  ftiff  loamy  ground,  it  has  fufr 
fered  by  long  frofts,  and  chilly  wets,  \yjbich 
have  overpowered  its  hardy  quality. 

In  very  dry  fummers,  efpecially  in  bloflbming 
feafon,  when  pea-crops  in  fuch  foils  and  weather 
are  not  able  to  perfeft  their  bloflbms  for  want  of, 
moifture,  and  then  the  crop  is,  in  part,  or  fully 
loft.  A  cafe  that  often  happens  in  chalky  foils, 
not  above  three  miles  diftance  from  my  houfe, 
as  I  have  heretofore  obferved,  where  feveral  of 
their  farmers  are  weary  of  fowing  peafe,  at  any, 
time  in  this  earth,  becaufe  of  this  damage  that 
makes  them  fuffer  more  or  lels  in  very  dry  fum- 
mers ;  and,  therefore,  in  defpair  of  better  fuccefs, 
they  have  fown  oats,  where  peafe,  by  the  courfe 
of  fowing,  fhould  have  been  the  crop-,  fo  power- 
ful are  the  effects  of  very  dry  weather  on  pea- 1 
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crops  fown  in  thefe  foils,  that,  though  the  hardy 
horn-grey  pea  is  fown  in  them  quickly  after 
Cbfiftmas,  in  order  for  their  obtaining  an  early 
fufficient  cover  to  lhade  their  roots,  yet  even 
fuch  early  fowing  is  not,  in  fuch  dry  hot  fum- 
mers,  capable  of  preventing  this  misfortune  % 
much  lefs  when  pea-feed  is  fown  later  than  ordi* 
nary  in  fuch  loofe  dry  earths. 

<—  « 
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CHAP.  IV. 

* 

OF  THE  QUANTITY  OF  SEED* . 

THREE  bufliels  fow  an  acre  of  peafe  in 
the  random  way,  and  a  bufhel  and  a  half 
in  the  drilling  way,  or  lefs ,  if  they  are  fet  with 
a  ftick  in  rows*  but  the  fetting  of  peafe  in  fields 
is  now  in  a  manner  left  off  every  where,  fince 
the  drilling  of  them  is  found  to  be  a  much 
cheaper,  quicker,  and  far  better  way. 

There  muft  be  four,  or,  better,  five  bufliels 
of  horn-grey  feed  fown  out  of  a  man's  hand  in 
all  the  thoroughs  that  a  plough  makes  in  one 
acre  for  here  he  is  obliged  to  fow  the  peafe  fo 
thick,  that  they  may  come  up  thick  and  clofe : 
this  prevents  both  frofts  and  droughts  entering 
the  ground  to  hurt  their  root ;  and,  the  older 
they  grow,  their  flalks  will  the  better  anfwer  this 
beneficial  purpofe,  and  fecure  them  betimes 

B  b  4  againft 
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againft  the  lharp  winds  of  March,  which  arc 
very  apt  to  dry  and  blow  away  this  loofc  eartfy 
from  the  roots  of  all  corn  that  grows  therein,  and 
leave  many  of  them  fo  bare,  as  to  kill  them. 

When  we  fow  horn-grey  peafe  alone,  in  th$ 
brq^d-cafl:  me&od,  in  broad-lands,  we  com- 
monly fow  in  a  poor  foil  fpur  bulhels  and  a  half, 
or  five  bulhels  on  an  acre;  becaufe,  in  this 
quantity,  we  allow  fome  for  lols  by  birds,  mice, 
fiugs,  and  other  deftruftive  incidents :  but  when 
a  man  fows  thefe  peafe  by  fpraining  them  in,  out 
of  a  man's  hand,  after  the  plough;' Ids  than  four 
bulhels  are  fufficient:  three,  ox  three  ^nd  a  half, 
are  the  common  allowance  in  this  way  of  lowing* 
for  this  fpraining  mode  faves  feed,  whether  it  is 
done  in  ridges,  or  broad-lands. 

•  t 

CHAP.  V. 
OF  HARVESTING  PEASE. 

■  ■ 

% 

IN  1740,  the  field  hog-peaferan  fofaft  intq 
pods,  that  the  bloom  was  hardly  perceived ; 
and,  when  it  does  fo,  we  fay  the  pea  fteals  a 
bloom,  and  then  we  reckon  it  a  fure  figix 
of  a  plentiful  crop,  which  accordingly  hap- 
pened, for  they  corned  extraordinary  well  in 
ftioft  places,  We  had  the  puffin,  Windfor,  and 
}iorn  grey-pea,  poplar,  and  maple  hog-pcafe 
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ripe,  which  are  cut  feveral  ways,  In  Hertfordfhire 
we  do  it  £wo  ways  j  one  is  by  £he  pea-hook, 
which  has  a  five  feet  long  wooden  handle,  with 
a  cijtting-iron  made  a  little  circular  at  its  end* 
about  a  foQt  in  length,  anc}  an  inch  and  a  h^lf 
broad.  The  qjher  is  by  the  fcythe.  If  the 
peafe  are  very  thick  and  long,  we  hook  them ; 
jf  thin,  we  mow  them.  When  they  are  fown  in 
two  bout-lands,  we  commonly  hook  them  and 
not  mow  them,  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  mow 
them,  while  they  are  in  this  pofture.  In  Kent 
they  make  ufe  of  two  inftruments  in  this  work, 
qalled  hook  and  hinks,  or  hocjk  and  fwipe,  which 
^heir  men  dexteroufly  manage;  and,  when  all  is 
cut  down  and  dried,  they  make  bancjs  of  the 
fame,  and  bind  ttye  pe$ie  up  in  bundles  for  carry- 
ing home. 

In  cafe  gneat  rains  fall  after  cutting,  the  wads 
mijft  be  turned  now  and  tl^en,  and  thereby  yoi^ 
will  prevent  the  opening  of  the  pods  and  feed- 
dbg  of  the  peafe  in  a  great  meafure ;  and  this  i$ 
fo  well  obferved  by  careful  farmers,  that  even 
in  wet  time,  and  when  the  rains  continue  long, 
{hey  will  turn  them,  becaufe  it  will  keep  the  very 
yndermoft  peafe  from  opening. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  certain  farmer,  that 
when  peas  have  been  fo  wetted  in  the  field  as  tq 
l^rout,  if  they  be  dried  afterwards  by  fine  wea^ 
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ther,  they  are  the  fweeter,  and  that  he  has  ob- 
fcrved  his  hogs  eat  them  better,  and  thrive 
feftety  than  when  they  have  eateft  them  very  dry 
and  hard.  But  then  fuch  peafe  muft  not  be 
inned  too  damp  if  they  are,  they  will  mow- 
burn,  or  turn  mouldy,  rotten,  and  ftink. 
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CHAPTER  L 

OF  PLOUGHING  FOR  BEANS. 

TH  E  vale  ancient  and  common  way  of 
getting  a  crop  of  horfe-beans,  is  to  plough 
the  ground  but  once  for  this  purpofe  5  and  that 
is  gerierally  done  in  February,  after  a  wheat  or 
barley  crop  had  laft  grown,  when  they  fow  the 
fame  land  with  bean-feed  twice  in  a  place,  broad- 
caft,  to  the  quantity  of  two  bufliels  on  each  half 
acre  ridge-land,  and  they  then  immediately,  with 
jhe  foot-plough,  plough  in  the  feed,  by  calling 
down  the  earth  j  for  it  is  very  rare,  that  any 
plough  their  ground  at  this  time  by  ridging  it 
iip  in  thefe  parr.s.  When  the  fowing  and  plough- 
ing part  is  finiflied,  they  draw  the  harrows  over 
all  the  lapd.i  but  fome  negledl  harrowing,  till 
thfijbeans  are  ready  to  peep  out  of  the  earth,  the 
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better  to  give  them  an  eafy  pafiage.  And  thus, 
in  a  favourable  fummer,  they  enjoy  the  beft  of 
horfe-bean  crops  ;  for  no  land  exceeds  this  vale 
fort  of  ftifF  black  earth,  for  profitable  bean- 
Crops ;  which  is  the  chiefeft  foil  of  the  vale  of 
Aylejbury. 

-  The  method  of  fowing  beans  is  lb  material 
an  article,  that  I  thought  it  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  be  particular  in'  my  remarks  on  it,  becaufe 
on  it  depends  very  much  the  good  or  bad  fuccefi 
of  the  crop.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  fome 
of  the  brighteft  farmers  that  I  know,  who 
rent  feveral  inclpfed  farms  in  the  Cbiltern  coui}^ 
try,  whole  land  confifts  of  gravelly  loams,  chalky 
loams,  and  intire  dryifh  loams,  believe,  that  all 
fuch  dryifli  foils  require  to  be  fown  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  feed,  than  either  a  clayey  foil  or  a 
wettifh  }oam :  becaufe,  the  horfe-bean  affe&s 
a  ftifF  mpift  earth,  wherein  it  may  lie  wrapped 
up  in  a  clofe  coverture  pf  the  fame,  the  left  will 
ferve  an  acre,  for  here  the  bean  receives  $  nourifh- 
ment  on  all  the  fides  of  it  in  a  cqnftant  fupply  \ 
for,  let  the  weather  come  how  it  will  after  the 
feed  has  been  thoroughly  foaked  by  rains,  fuch 
ftiff  earth  will  communicate  fbme  degree  of  moi  * 
fture  for  carrying  forward  the  after-growth  of 
the  bean-crop,  while,  in  a  poor,  dryifh,  loofe 
fpil,  the  feed-i^ans  lie  in  a  hollow  lopfc  condU 
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tion  or  coverture,  and  are  thereby  fubjefl:  to  fuf- 
fer  by  droughts  of  little  duration.    Hence  it  is 
commonly  faid,  that  fome  dry  earths  can  eafily 
difpenfe  every  fummerVday  with  a  fhower  of 
rain.    What  then  muft  be  the  effeft  of  long 
droughts  to  bean-crops,  where  the  feed  was  fown 
thin  ?  Why,  a  fliort  dwindling  ftalk,  a  few  blof- 
foms,  fewer  beans,  and  a  great  many  weeds* 
Now,  to  prevent  thefe  fatal  misfortunes,  the 
farmers,  I  have  before  mentioned,  fow  five 
bufliels  of  horfe-bean  feed  always  on  each  acre  of 
their  land,  either  broad-caft  and  plough  them  in, 
or  a  feeds-man  follows  the  narrow  two-wheel 
plough,  and  (trains  or  fprains  in  the  beans ;  that 
is,  by  tolling  or  throwing  the  feed  in  a  direft 
line  out  of  his  hand  all  along  the  furrow  the 
plough  makes  and  leaves,  which  is  covered  by 
turning  down  the  earth  of  the  next  furrow,  and 
fo  on  till  all  the  field  is  lowed  -9  and  none  have 
better  crops  in  the  Cbiltern  country  than  thefe 
farmers.    The  benefit  then  of  this  management 
is  this,  that,  as  the  beans  are  fown  thus  very 
thick  in  a  dry  loofe  earth,  their  ftalks  will  grow 
up  fo  clofe  together  as  to  fliade  each  others  roots, 
and,  by  this  means,  get  a  good  cover  in  a  little 
time,  againft  the  parching  heats  of  fummef- 
weather,  and  thereby  the  moifture  of  rains  and 
dews  will  be  retained  a  long  time  after  falling, 

to 
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to  the  great  advantage  of  fiich  crops  ;  as  has 
been  often  proved  in  dryifh  fummers,  in  the 
aforefaid  dryifh  earths,  of  loamy  gravels,  loamy 
chalks,  loamy  fands,  and  in  intire  loams  of  the- 
Chiltern  country;  which  alfo  keeps  their  ground^ 
clear  of  weeds,  in  a  hollow  condition,  and  fronv 
being  exhaufted,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  its  fertile 
quality,  by  the  attradtion  of  the  powerful  fun- 
beams,  which  in  earths,  where  the  feeds  of  corn 
are  fown  too  thin,  is  often  the  cafe,  elpeciaHy  hr 
4ryhot  fummers.  - 

A  fourth  way  to  improve  a  crop  of  horfe*« 
beans  in  the  CbStirn  country,  as  I  have  feen  it  » 
performed  between  Watford  and  Hempfteady  is : ! 
they  fet  them  in  a  gravelly,  loamy,  inclofed  field, 
that  was  ploughed  hollow,  by  the  fhort  dibber, 
made  with  the  upper-part  of  the  handle  of  a 
fhovel  or  fpade,  cut  off  within  five  or  fix  inches 
of  the  hollow  handle  into  a  fmall  round  point, 
which  is  fhod  with  iron  about  three  inches  in 
length ;  this  women  job  into  the  ground,  and 
then  immediately  drop  into  the  hole  a  horfe- 
bean,  and  fo  they  proceed  in  a  very  quick  man- 
ner, making  the  holes  by  a  line,  perhaps,  fifteen 
or  twenty  yards  long;  and,  when  one  row  is 
finilhed,  the  line  is  moved  at  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  diftance,  and  fo  they  go  on  throughout  a 
held,  till  the  whole  is  compleated.    Thus  the 

women 
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women  work  for  nine  pence,  fetting  every  peck 
of  horfe-bean  feed,  which  thsy  cafry  in  an  apron 
before  them,  and  with  great  agilky  take  out  and 
fet  by  this  dibber;  the  latter  in  the  right  hand 
and  the  ojJier  in  the  left,  at  three  inches  aQmder 
each  hole.  Afterwards  they  harrow  all  the 
ground,  and,  when  the  beans  have  got  a.  few 
inches  above  the  .earth*  they  hahd-hoe  them. 

About  'Swanbume  in  Burks,  their  ground  is  fo 
heavy  a  clay,  that  they  c'ommonly  let  it  lie  three  or 
four  days  after  ploughing,  or  more,  before  they  fow 
in  order  for  the  weather  to  flacken  and  fhorten  the 
furface,  and  then  they  are  obliged  to  fow  their 
horfe-bean  feed,  broad^caft, -and  barrow  it  \t\f 
for,  if  they  plough  it  in,  they  fay  they  lhali  ha v£ 
no  beahs,  'contrary  tp  mofl  other  parts  of  the 
fame  vale,  where  their  land  is  of  a'  blackifh,  ftiff 
loam  ;  and;  therefore,  they  are  forced  herfc,  to 
plough  in  their.beaifrfeedv  to  have  a  great  tropy 
for  a  fmall  froft  prefently  lhoals  and  crumbles 
this  ftiff,  fat,  blaqk  earth;  yet  many  of  the  bean- 
heads*  in  this  foil,  will  get  doubled,  in  making: 
their  way  out  of  it ;  and  therefore  they  forbear 
ufing  their  harrows  for  fevecal  weeks  after  fowino- 

the  beans,  becaufe  then  they  relieve  thefe  doubled 
heads,  by  the  fcratching  of  the  tines,  which 
loofens  the  earth,  and  lets  them  eafily  out. 

This  fort  of  ground,  as  it  generally  lies  flat, 
low,  and  wettilh,  they  plough  but  once  for  fow- 

1  ing 
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ing  it,  cither  with  peafe  or  beans  in  the  fpring 
time.  And  why  tbfcy  do  fo  is,  becaufe,  if  the£ 
winter- plough  for  theft,  they  commonly  fuffer, 
by  the  lofs  of  great  part  bf  their  expected  good 
crops;  by  reafon  if  they  break  up  their  heavy 
ground  in  any  part  of  the  winter,  it  is  the  more 
cxpofed  to  the  Aug  and  wafti  of  rains;  and  to  the 
lofs  of  its  fpirits  or  ftrengthi  Whereas*  when 
their  ridge-acre,  half-acre,  or  rood-lands,  lie  all 
the  winter  undifturbed  till  February  or  March  in 
whole  ground ;  then  their  earth  will  plough  tip 
in  a  frefli,  lively,  dryifli  condition,  and  ifctrive 
and  nourifh  the  pea,  or  horfe-bean  feed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  carry  the  crop  forward  in  a  vigo- 
rous growth  :  and  efpecially,  if  they  enjoy  a  right 
feafon  at  fowing^time.  This  item,  againft  plough- 
ing up  ground  in  a  wrortg  feafon,  is  not  only 
neceflary  to  be  obferved  by  vale-farmers,  but 
alfo  by  all  others;  for  a  man  may  beggar  his 
lands  by  many  Ways  of  ill-^managing  it  %  and,  in 
particular,  by  this  of  ploughing  it  too  often,  ot 
too  foon ;  which  further  Jhews,  how  much  the 
art  of  farming  depends  on  the  conduct  of  the 
matter,  or  his  ploughman.  But  fome  may  think, 
that,  by  giving  thefe  vale-lands  only  one  plough- 
ing or  fowing-rime,  the  earth  will  be  too  rough 
and  clotty  for  the  feed-beans.  On  the  contrary* 
the  vale-farmers  like  it  beft,  when  it  is  fo ;  for 
then  they  know  a  heavy  thorough,  or  furrow* 

will 
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will  be  turned  on  the  horfe-beans,  lie  clolie  and 
moift  on  them,  and  (helter  their  roots  afterwards 
from  the  violence  of  frofts  and  droughts  ^  and 
their  heads,  or  firft  fprouts*  will  eafily  make 
their  way  through  their  thick  furfacej  becaufe, 
as  thefe  vale-earths  generally  partake  of  a  marly 
nature,  their  upper  part  is  prefently  fhattered  by 
a  fmall  froft  into  a  crumbling  loofe  condition* 

r 

»                                                                       •  -  •> 
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CHAP.   II.  ,  . 

OF  THE  SOIL  FOR  BEANS. 

LAND  cannot  well  be  too  rich  for  a  beari^ 
crop,  becaufe  the  large  high  (talks,  and 
great  numbers  of  beans  growing  on  them,  em- 
ploy fo  much  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  earth  in 
their  nourifhment,  as  makes  it  neceflary  beans 
fliould  be  fown  in  a  rich  and  not  poor  ground; 
infomuch  that*  if  the  ground  is  not  in  good 
heart,  on  which  beans  are  fown  or  fct,  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  their  being  a  good  crop ;  for* 
if  a  rich  foil*  in  a  dry  fummer,  returns  but  a 
poor  crop  of  beans,  what  cah  be  expefted  from 
a  poor  foil  ?  Therefore,  all  vale  and ,  Cbiltern 
clays,  and  ftiff  loams,  are  certainly  the  moll 
proper  forts  for  beans ;  and,  as  ftiff  earths  are 
generally  the  rankeft  or  richeft  fort  of  land,  I 
have  feen  in  fuch  ground,  in  the  vale  of  Ayles* 
Vol.  I.  C  c  bwj% 
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bury,  many  crops  of  beans,  that  have  been 
tqual  m  value  to  the  like  quantity  of  ground 
fown  with  wheat  or  barley,  feventy,  eighty,  or 
more  pods  of  horfe-beans  growing  upon  one 
fingle  ftalk  ;  and  then  it  is,  the  vale-farmer  ob- 
tains fuch  a  bulky  crop,  as  obliges  him  to  make 
his  huge  ridge-ftacks,  or  cocks  of  beans  abroad. 
Then,  if  he  be  a  rich  man,  and  able  to  bear 
flock  or,  if  he  is  poor,  and  his  landlord  rich, 
and  willing  to  truft  him  with  two  or  three  years 
rent,  fuch  a  tenant  ftands  a  rare  chance  of  felling 
his  old  beans  to  a  great  advantage  for  it  is  ge- 
nerally obferved,  that  horfe-beans  very  rarely 
hit  three  fummers  together. 

A  poor  dryifh  land  may  be  made  capable  of 
producing  large  bean-crops ;  which  is  an  article 
that  more  than  ordinary  deferves  attention,,  be- 
caufe  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  lands  of 
owners  of  fome  forts  of  dryifh  land,  which  they 
think  cannot  bear  a  bean-crop,  by  reafon  of 
fuch  its  dryifh  nature ;  which  the  generality  of 
people  allow  to  be  a  quality  repugnant  to  the 
profitable  growth  of  a  horfe-bean.    Yet,  for  all 
this,  thoufands  of  acres  of  land  may  be  fown, 
or  fet,  with  horfe-beans,  to  advantage,  that  never 
were.    A  fandy  foil  may  bear  a  plentiful  crop 
of  beans :  but,  when  I  mention  land,  I  would 
be  underftood  to  mean  fuch  a  red,  white,  or 
yellow  lean,  dry  fand,  as  many  places,  afford ; 
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no,  it  is  a  blackifh,  rich,  dry  fand,  or  a  fpringy 
or  other  wettifh  fand,  no  matter  of  what  colour, 
that  I  mean  here,  which  is  capable  of  being  im- 
proved by  a  bean-crop. 

Land,' fit  for  wheat,  is  commonly  fit  for  horfe- 
beans,  and  here  they  are  often  fown  on  purpofe 
for  a  change  6f  feed  to  the  ground,  as  well  as 
for  profit  otherwile. 

if..  ,  I  » .  .. 
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C  H  A  P.  III. 

OF  THE  SORTS  OF  BEANS. 

■■,,..:»;';;,         •  •   •  *  -  •  * 

TICK-BEANS  may  be  juftly  named  the 
large  borfe-beansy  becaufe  they  are  chiefly 
fown  or  fet  for  the  ufe  of  horfes,  as  well  as  the 
fmall  field  horfe-bean;  and  this  more  of  late 
than  ever ;  for  that  thefe,  being  near  as  large  as 
the  fmall  garden  hotfpur  bean,  they  turn  to  the 
beft  account  for  fplitting  in  a  mill,  to  give  with 
chaff  or  bran,  or  oats,  as  manger-meat  to  horfes  $ 
and  alfo  for  their  great  bearing  quality,  which  in 
rich  ground,  in  a  kind  feafon,  and  under  good 
management,  generally  produce  vaft  crops.  Both 
the  tick  horfe-beans,  and  t}ie  common  fmall 
horfe-beans,  are  fet  alike  in  fome  parts,  but  in  a 
different  manner  in  others. 
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chap,  iv; 

0 

OF  SETTING  BEANS. 

ABOUT  Harrow Hoxtpn^  Afton,  tSc.  in 
Mddkfex,  in  feyeral  of  their  ftiff  loamy 
fields,  they,  with  their  large  fwiqg-plqugh,  plow 
three  four-bout-lands  into  two,  and  harrow  them 
almoft  plain  then,  by  lines  laid  over  four  or 
five  of  thefe  broadifh  lands  a-crofs,  women  let 
ho'rfe-beans  in  holes,  which  they  make  along 
each  line  at  two  inches  afunder ;  and  fo  proceed 
till  the  whole  field  is  finiftied,  and  then  they 
harrow  it  all  over  once  in  a  place.  On  the  9th 
«ky  of  February  1742,  as  I  rode  along,  I  faw 
greafc  numbers  of  women  at  this  work  in  thefe 
parts*  When  the  horfe-beans  are  at  a  proper 
height,  they  hoe  them  with  hand-hoes  once, 
and  fometimes  twice;  but  there  is  another  way 
made  ufe  of  here  by  fame  of  their  farmers, 


where  their  ground  is  more  a  clay;  and  that 
is  by  ploughkg  up  their  wheat-ftubbk  four- 
bout  lands  about  Chriftmas,  and  letting  them 
fie  till  this  month,  when  they  fow  their  horfe- 
beans,  braad-eaft,  and  harrow  them  in-,  for,  if 
they  Ihould  fow  firft,  and  then  plough  them  in, 
they  would  be  fo  buried,  as  never  te  become 
a  tolerable  crop.  And  fo  they  do  fometimes  in 
three-bout  lands,  where  the  ground  lies  wet 
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and  when  they  have  fown  their  horfe- beans, 
bn>ad-caft,  over  thefe  narrow  lands,  they  ftrikq 
up  their  thoroughs  with  their  fwing-plough, 
and  afterwards  pull  up  their  curlock-weed  by 
the  hand,  but  chop  up  the  couch-grafs. 

About  Gainsford  and  Roujlup  in  Middle/ex^ 
their  land  lies  fo  low,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  keep  it  up  in  high  ridges,  to  preferve  the 
corn  dry,  and  prevent  the  damage  of  waters. 
On  this  account  it  is,  that  they  fet  their 
horfe-beans  by  the  hollow-handle  dibble,  and 
by  a  line  laid  a-crofs  the  ridge-land,  and  lb 
another  crofc  row,  at  about  a  foot  diftance,  thus 
leaving  room  for  men  to  hand-hoe  afterwards  . 
between  the  rows  ;  and,  when  the  whole  field  is 
about  four  inches  high,  men  begin  to  hoe  long- 
ways between  the  rows  of  the  ridge-land ;  and 
about  five  weeks  after,  they  hoe  a  fecond  time  j 
and,  at  this  laft  hoeing,  they  pull  the  earth 
upon  the  roots  of  the  beans ;  which  operation 
not  only  kills  the  new-fprouted  weeds,  but  fup- 
ports  the  (talks,  keeps  them  (haded  at  the  bot- 
tom from  the  droughts,  and  adds  a  new  fertN 
lity  to  their  growth.  Two  bufhels  of  horfc-bean-r 
feed  fct  one  acre  in  this  manner. 

Sometimes  they  raife  a  good  depth  of  mould 
by  the  plough,  on  a  lhallow  furface,  for  the 
better  fetting  and  growing  of  a  crop  of  horfe-» 
jrcans,  which  is  performed  in  land  of  a  ftiffifh, 
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wettilh  nature,  fituated  near  Weft-Hyde,  in 
Rlckmanfwortb  parifh,  that  is  not  fo  ftiff,  nor 
lies  fo  wet,  but  that  they  plough  arid  fow  in 
broad-lands,  on  a  wheat-ftubbie,  particularly 
for  a  bean-crop,  when  they  plough  and  fow  it 
after  the  following  manner  :  They  get  ready  two 
teams,  ojie  draws  a  fwing-plough,  with  three 
horfes  in  length ;  the  other  draws  a  fwing-plough, 
with  five  or  fix  horfes  in  length ;  and  this  on 
purpofe  to  make  a  lhallow  foil  a  deep  one  :  For 
the  firft  three-horfe  team  turns  up  a  lhallow 
earth  •,  the  other  team  follows  immediately  after, 
and  turns  a  deeper  earth  on  that.  When  this  is 
done  throughout  the  field,  they  give  it  one  har- 
rowing, and  then  begin  to  fet  their  horfe-beans 
by  line. 


CHAP.  V. 
OF  HOEING  BEANS. 

rTTtHE  benefit  of  hoeing  was  more  apparently 
X  feen  this  year  than  in  many  others ;  be- 
caufe  the  long,  cold,  dry  fpring,  and  dry  fum- 
mer,  1740,  caufed  the  bloflbms  to  dry  and  fall 
off  for  want  of  fufficient  moifture,  and  even 
killed  many  a  bean-ftalk  after  it  had  got  pods 
on.  About  Pinner,  near  Harrow,  in  Middlefexr 
they  were  more  than  ordinarily  fenfible  of  this» 
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Thofe  horfe-beans  that  were  drilled  and  hoed, 
were  good  crops  in  general  but  thofe  that  were 
ploughed  in,  or  harrowed  in,  were  for  the  moft 
part  as  bad.  Here  they  fowed  their  horfe-beans 
in  drills,  at  two  feet  afunder,  which  was  hoed 
twice  in  all,  for  four  {hillings  an  acre  and  one 
man  in  this  work  would  hoe  over  an  acre  in  one 
day,  for  which  he  had  two  (hillings ;  and  the 
fame  when  he  hoed  them  a  fecond  time  :  Howt 
ever,  by  one  fault  is  known  how  to  prevent 
another  and  they  are  now  refolyed  to  fow  all 
their  beans  in  drills  for  the  future. 


CHAP,  VI, 

OF  TOPPING  BEANS. 

■ 

AS  foon  as  ever  the  bloflbm  falls  off  from 
the  bottom  of  the  broad  bean  ftalk  ;  that 
is,  as  foon  as  the  lowermott  kid  appears,  ther* 
cut  or  pinch  off  juft  the  head  of  the  ftalk,  for 
then  as  the  ftalk  kids  upwards,  this  method  will 
ftop  its  Ihooting  in  length,  make  it  corn  better, 
and  lefs  liable  to  the  dolphin-fly  ;  but  this  work 
is  rather  too  tedious  to  be  done  among  horfe- 
Jxans.  m 
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CHAP.  VII, 
OF  ROLLING  BEANtGROUND. 

IN  the  Chiltern  country  we  commonly  roll  thofc 
beans  that  are  to  be  mowed ;  fome  as  fooa 
as  they  are  ploughed  in,  others  as  fbon  as  their 
heads  are  all  out  of  the  earth,  to  clofe  the  ground 
about  them,  and  better  fecure  them  from  the 
damage  of  droughts,  and  make  it  lie  even,  that 
the  fey  the  may  work  the  better.  Some  harrow 
them  prefendy  after  their  appearance,  faying  it 
loofens  the  earth,  lets  in  rains,  prevents  the 
growth  of  weeds,  and,  if  the  tines  fplit  any  of 
their  heads,  they  will  fpread  and  grow  into  the 
more  ftalks. 

CHAP.  VIII. 
OF  THE  FLY,  Gff. 

THESE  infefts  always  begin  to  make  their 
lodgment  on  the  top  of  this  vegetable, 
and  increafe  downwards  till  they  kill  all  or  mod 
of  the  growing  beans;  therefore,  when  they 
have  firft  got  pofleffion,  mow  off  the  heads  of 
the  beans  with  a  fcythe,  and  the  fly  will  never 
rife  again,  for  they  cannot  get  upwards.  The 
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next  way  js  to  do  it  by  turkeys  :  A  certain  far- 
mer's wife  ufed  to  fcold  at  her  fervants  for  let- 
ting the  turkies  go  into  a  field  of  beans  near  her 
houfe  but  inftead  of  mifchicf,  they  did  great 
fervice  for  they  proved  excellent  weeders,  by 
picking  off  the  flies  for  their  food,  and  caufed 
more  beans  to  grow  on  four  acres,  than  was  in 
forty  of  her  neighbour's  that  fummer. 

A  field  had  been  a  meadow  tithe  out  of 
mind,  in  the  parilh  of  Studbam  in  Hertford/hire  \ 
but,  the  grafs  decaying  on  it,  the  owner,  to 
recruit  it,  dunged  it  well  all  over,  on  which, 
enfued  fuch  a  dry  fummer  as  burnt  up  the  crop. 
The  next  year  he  fowed  London  coal-afhes  over 
it,  and  had  a  tolerable  return  ;  however,  having 
feldom  or  never  had  a  full  crop  of  grafs  on 
this  meadow-ground,  he  refolved,  as  foon  as 
a  compofition  was  made  with  the  tytheman  of  the 
parilh  (which  was  then  about  to  be  done)  to 
plow  it  for  fowing  corn  ;  accordingly  the  tythe 
was  agreed  to  be  paid  in  money,  and  then  he 
Vp  with  this  meadow,  and  fowed  it  with  beans, 
which  were  fo  deftroyed  by  the  grub  and  canker- 
worm,  that  at  harveft  there  were  hardly  any 
beans ;  for  thefe  infefts,  having  had  a  long 
feries  of  years  to  increafe  their  breed  undifturb- 
ed,  multiplied  prodigioufly.  After  this  he  was 
going  to  fow  it  with  wheat  only  on  one  plowing, 
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but  was  diffuaded  from  it,  and  inftead  thereof 
ploughed  it  up  and  harrowed  it  feveral  times, 
till  he  got  it  fine  enough  to  fow  it  with  turneps, 
which  he  did ;  and,  after  they  were  eaten  off, 
he  gave  the  fame  ground  one  plowing,  and 
harrowed  in  barley,  and  after  that  wheat,  and 
had  excellent  crops,  free  from  any  damage 
by  the  canker-worm ;  which  by  this  time  were 
moft,  or  all,  deftroyed  by  the  plough-lhare? 
hoe,  and  the  tines  of  harrows. 

i 

C  H  A  P.  IX. 
OF  THE  PRODUCT  OF  BEANS. 

IN  a  gravelly  loam  in  the  Cbiltern>  a  wet 
fummer  has  produced  260  pods  on  fix 
ftalks,  that  grew  from  one  root ;  and  upon  one 
fingle  ftalk  ninety  pods  have  been  found :  And 
from  one  acre  forty  bufliels  of  horfe-beans 
have  been  got,  which  makes  fome  of  opinion, 
that  a  full  crop  of  thefe  will  pay  a  farmer  as 
well  as  a  crop  of  wheat,  efpecially  where  they 
dung  for  beans,  and  immediately  after  fow 
wheat  on  the  fame  without  drefling,  as  many 
do  in  fome  Chili ern  countries,  to  their  great 
improvement.  My  neighbour  having  a  field 
pf  three  acres  to  fow,  whofe  foil  was  a  flat 
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loamy  earth,  lie  fowed  five  bufhels  of  beans 
amongft  peafe  and  thetches  in  a  very  dry  feafon. 
The  peafe  and  the  thetches  miffed,  but  the 
beans  that  grew  very  thin  flood  it,  and  became 
fo  well  corned,  that  he  had  an  hundred  bufhela 
of  thralhed  horfe-beans  off  thefe  three  acres; 
Another  Chiltern  farmer  had  five  quarters  of 
beans  and  peafe  that  grew  together  off  one  acre, 
which  is  a  good  Vale-crop. 


CHAP.  X. 

■v 

OF  HARVESTING  BEANS. 

IN  the  vale  of  Aylesbury \  where  the  beft  of 
bean-ground  is,  they  mow  all  their  beans 
with  the  bare  fey  the,  in  fwartby  as  they  call 
it ;  that  is,  they  mow  their  beans  towards  the 
beans,  and  each  mower  has  a  boy  to  follow 
him  with  a  fork  to  lay  them  in  wads,  in  which 
pofture  they  let  them  lie  to  wilk  and  wither. 
Next,  they  lay  two  of  thefe  wads  in  one  along 
the  ridges  of  their  land,  and  diredtly  draft,  rake, 
and  leafe  all  with  their  own  folks,  I  mean  thofe 
of  their  own  family.  When  dried,  they  carry, 
draft,  rake,  and  leafe  all  their  bean  land  over 
again.  But,  in  the  dry  fummer  1740,  they 
mowed  their  beans  out  in  fwarth,  becaufe  they 

were 
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were  fo  ihort  and  thin,  that  they  might  eafily 
do  it,  this  way ;  for,  when  they  mow  beans 
in  fwarth,  it  is,  becaufe  they  are  a  large  crop, 
and  ftand  leaning  inwards,  which  they  are 
obliged  to  obferve  ;  elfe  when  they  mow  beans 
againft  their  bending,  they  call  it  Throating* 
jhat  is,  moving  them  againft  their  bending. 
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B  O  O  K  IX. 


Of  the  CULTURE  of  TARES. 


■  ■■■  n    1 1.  ■■ 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R  L 

i      .  -  -  .   

THE  SORT  OF  TARE. 

THETCHES  ace  tf  fevcral  forts,  as 
the  great  horfe-thctch,  and  the  fmaller 
fort,  which  by  fome  are  called  the  winter- thetch  9 
thefe  are  very  profitable  if  fown  in  a  right  foil, 
and  at  a  right  time :  the  horfe-thetch  was  fown 
by  a  great  farmer  at  Penfy,  in  February,  and  only 
harrowed  in  upon  his  fallow  ground  on  one 
ploughing,  for  his  horfes,  cows,  or  flieep  to 
feed  on  the  following  fumm€r,  either  m  the  rack 
or  field,  and  the  remainder  to  plough  in,  a  fort^ 
night  or  month  before  they  fow  their  wheat  5  oa 
this  they  harrow  their  wheat,  and  drefs  it  witk 
ihort  dung,  or  fold  on  the  top.    The  imallefl: 
Weft-Country  winter-thetch  is  fown  in  September, 
for  food  for  the  flieep,  &c.  in  the  winter  and 
lpring :  they  firft  fow  them  broad-caft  ail  over  a 
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piece  of  chalk,  gravel,  fand,  or  loam  (for  wet 
ground  is  not  proper  for  them)  and  then  plough 
them  in  under-thorough,  where  they  will  make 
their  way  through  the  ground,  as  being  a  molt 
hardy  grain,  >  according  to  the  comparifon  of  an 
old  faying—^  tbetcb  will  go  through,  the  bottom 
of.  an  old Jboe.^-And  therefore  many  fow  them 
*mong  peafe,  becaufe  if  they  mils,  the  thetch 
generally  hits :  their  dry  haulm  is  but  coarfe 
fodder  for  horfe  or  cow,  but  the  corn  is  good  for 
pigeons,  and  to  give  ftore-hogs :  three  bulhels 
fow  an  acre,  and  often  return  twenty. 

Lentils,  are  the  fmalleft  fort  of  pulfe  that 
are  fown,  and  leffer  than  the  thetch,  as  that  is 
the  pea,  and  the  pea  the  bean  :  they  are  fown  on 
the  poor  chalks,  fands,  and  gravels,  where 
neither  the  thetch  nor  pea  will  thrive ;  there 
this  will  flourifh  and  produce  great  quantities  on 
its  upright  ftalks,  that  grow  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  high;  are  fowed  alone,  or  with  oats,  and 
make  the  beft  of  provender,  given  in  the  rack 
as  it  conies  out  of  the  field,  which  the  cows  and 
bullocks  will  greedily  eat,  and  fatten  very  fail 
under  its  keeping  fwine  are  alfo  great  lovers  of 
the  lentils,  and  will  pick  up  what  falls  on  the 
ground,  and  be  much  forwarded  in  their  flelh 
pigeons  are  great  lovers  of  them,  as  being  very 
natural  to  their  bodies.  In  many  places  they  fow 
thefe  for  their  horfes  and  cows  inftead  of  hay, 
i  and 
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and  commonly  put  chaff  into  their  mangers,  for 
the  lentils  to  fall  amongft;  as  the  horfes  and 
cows  pull  the  haulm  out  of  the  racks,  that  fup- 
plies  the  want  of  hay  and  oats :  one  bulhel  fows 
an  acre  and  generally  returns  fifteen.  They  are 
often  fold  for  three  Ihillings  a  bufliel. 

March  is  a  very  proper  time  to  fow  len- 
tils in,  cither  alone  or  among  corn  ;  they  very 
much  affedt  to  grow  in  dry  foils,  and  there- 
fore are  commonly  fown  among  oats;  half  a 
bufliel  of  lentils,  in  this  mixture,  is  iufficientto 
low  one  acre  of  ground :  if  lowed  alone,  a  bufliel 

and  a  half  is  but  fufficient  to  fow  over  one  acre ; 

**  •  '  ... 

and,  if  a  favourable  fummer  follows,  there  may 
happen  to  be  fifteen  bufliels  of  lentils  got  off  the 
fame.  If  they  are  fown  with  oats,  they  arc 
eafily  parted  from  them  in  the  barn;  becaufe,  on 
throwing  the  oats  and  lentils  together,  the  len- 
tils, being  the  heavier  corn,  will  fly  further  than 
the  oats,  and  fo  may  be  feparated ;  they  are  ealily 
mown,  as  they  hang  and  twine  together;  and 
what  is  very  profitable  to  this  grain,  they  will 
grow  well  in  poor  dry  foils.  It  was  thefc  lentils 
in  fome  places  that  Hood  the  poor's  friend  in  the 
hard  winter  and  fpring-time  of  1739-40,  when 
many  had  lentils  ground  down  into  flour,  and 
mixed  with  oatmeal  for  making  bread,  when 
wheat  was  fold  at  feven  Ihillings  a  bufliel  in 
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Hempftead  great  market*  Near  Brackley,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  fome  farmers  ufed  to  fbw  lentils 
in  a  whitilh  foil  among  barley,  which,  being 
ground  together,  made  a  bread  in  dear  times  of 
wheat  for  the  poorer  fort  of  people.  Some  are 
of  opinion  they  beggar  land  when  fown  alone* 
becaufe  they  feldom  afford  a  foil  cover  to  it. 

Winter  tares,  in  Hertfordjbire,  are  called 
Sketches;  in  A£ddkfex7  Tares ;  in  fome  other 
parts  Vetches.  One  author  gives  vetches  four 
fcveral  names  or  diftinftions,  as  the  Gore* 
Vetch,  Pebble-Vetch,  Winter-Vetch,  Ratbripe- 
Vetcb ;  of  all  which  I  fhall  only  here  take  notice 
of  the  winter-thetch  or  vetch.  This  is  not  the 
largeft  but  the  hardieft  thetch  of  all  others, 
therefore  moft  proper  for  what  I  am  going  to 
recommend  it ;  and  that  is,  for  fowing  it  about 
Micbaelmas-t\me  as  a  moft  valuable  piece  of 
hufbandry,  becaufe,  by  fo  doing,  thefe  thetches 
will  come  in  for  feeding  horfes,  cows,  and  flieep 
in  the  fpring-feafon,  after  turneps  are  gone ; 
and  this  is  one  great  benefit  belonging  to  in- 
clofures,  fof  here  we  can  fow  and  time  a  crop 
of  grain,  thetches,  or  grafs  at  our  pleafure, 
when  the  common  open  field  denies  us. 

A  farmer  who  occupied  about  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Studham  parifh,  Hertford/hire, 
being  very  defirous  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this 
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fcrt  of  thetches,  was  as  the  charge  of  fending 
for  the  feed  as  far-  as  Wickhams  in  Buckingham- 
Jhire\  and,  having  got  the  right  winter  large 
lbrt,  he  plowed  up  a  wheat-ftubble  inclofed 
field,  that  lay  in  two  bout-lands,  into  brOad- 
lands,  and  harrowed  in  ppo  bufhels  of  them 
on  an  acre  about  Michaelmas-time.  Thefe  grew 
into  a  mod  fine  crop  by  the  help  of  a  mild 
winter,  fo  that  he  baited  his  ftore-weather-lheep 
on  them  for  a  confiderable  time,  from  the  month 
of  May  forward,  thus :  In  the  morning  his  fliep- 
herd  drove  them  from  the  fold  to  the  common, 
where  they  remained  till  about  two  a  clock  in 
the  afternoon  *  then  he  brought  them  into  the 
thetch-field,  for  filling  the  bellies  againft  folding- 
time,  and  they  would  carry  fuch  a  quantity  o£ 
this  pleafant  wholefome  juicy  food  away,  as 
caufed  them  to  dung  and  ftale  prodigioufly  i 
fo  that  the  land  was  almoft  double  drefled,  in 
comparifon  of  that  meat  got  only  from  off  com- 
mons* 1 

The  next  year4  this  farmer  fowed  the  fame 
lbrt  of  thetches  again  upon  one  of  his  ftubble- 
grounds,  but  muTed  of  that  fuccefs  he  the  yea* 
before  enjoyed;  for  it  happened  that  a  molt 
fevere  frofty  winter  followed,  that  periflied  his 
whole  crop*  for  at  the  fpring  they  looked  red- 
dilh,  as  if  they  had  been  finged,  which  made 
this  farmer  plow  up  the  fame  ground  and  fiw 
.   you  I.  Dd  it 
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k  with  peafe   which  fo  difcouragtd  him,  that 
he  never  would  venture  to  fow  any  more  winter^ 
thetches,  but  betook  himfelf  to  the  fowing  of 
elover  and  trefoil  for  his  fheep,  under  pretence 
©f  their  being  a  more  fure  crop    However,  this 
is  not  the  cafe  of  many  others,  for  now  thefe 
winter  thetches  get  more  and  more  into  ufe,  for 
their  forward  and  great  fervice,  and  that  for 
almoft  all  forts  of  farmers  cattk.    Afcd,  though 
I  have  wrote  that  this  farmer  fowed  them  on 
only  plowed  up  ftubble,  yet  many  make  a  fal- 
low on  purpofc  for  them,  that  their  ground 
may  be  got  fine  and  hollow  enough,  to  caufe  a 
ftvrer  and  fwifter  growth  of  them. 

The  winter-thetch  is  very  valuable  to 
fow  at  Mcbaelmas,  not  only  for  horfes, 
cows,  and  ftieep,  but  alfo  for  obtaining 
a  very  forward  crop  of  them  for  feed  y  for,  by 
fowing  thetches  fo  early,  they  will  be  ready 
to  mow  early,  and  be  got  into  the  barn  in  the 
drieft  and  hotteft  feafon,  and  thereby  give  the 
farmer  an  opportunity  to  fow  the  fame  ground 
With  turneps,  or  French  wheat,  cole-feed,  ot 
indeed  common  wheat ;  for  hardly  any  vege- 
table prepares  the  ground  better  for  the  rc- 
eeption  of  feed  than  the  thetch,  and  this  it 
will  do  to  admiration,  infoimuch  that  many" 
formers  think  a  full  crop  of  thetches  wiU  for 

kill  weeds,,  and  enrich  and  hollow  the  earth 

by 
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by  their  great  caver,  as  to  equal  feveral  plow: 
ings. 

The  gare-thctch  is  preferred  by  many  for 
a  crap  to  feed  horfes  with  in  partieularj 
while  they  are  in  their  green  condition;  for 
thefc  ibrt  run  into  a  large  arid  very  long  ftalk 
and  kid,  beyond  all  others,*  add  are  the^ford 
fitter  for  feeding  great  cattle  th^n  the  fmaller 
fort  of  thetch;  but,  as  thefe  are  more  tender 
than  the  winter-thetch,  they  are  feldom  fowii 
till  February,  March,  and  April*  and  then  they 
rarely  mifs  of  a  plentiful  return,  if  the  ground 
was  tolerable  fine  and  in  good  heart;  for  a" 
thetch  is  a  very  hardy  vegetable,  and  of  great 
ufe  to  a  farmer,  becaufc  they  will  not  only 
ftpply  his  horfes,  cows,  ftieep,  and  hogs,  with 
meat  in  the  field,  but  alfo  in  the  ftable,  cow- 
houfe,  and  ftye,  if  they  are  daily  mown  and 
given  them.  It  is  the  praftice  of  a  great  farmer, 
near  me,  to  mow  his  thetches  as  foon  as  they 
are  grown  into  a  good  head,  or  in  bloffom,  and 
till  they  are  in  kid,  but  not  when  too  old,  and 
gives  them  to  his  hogs ;  for  fome  fort  ef  fwine 
will  eat  them  greedily,  if  they  are  cut  and  given 
them  every  day  frefh,  and  fo  thrive  as  to  become 
pork,  if  they  have  no  other  food.  I  fowed 
about  two  acres  of  a  large  field  with  thetches* 
for  my  horfes,  and,  though  the  reft  of  the  field 
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was  plowed  fcveral  times  and  dunged  the  feme 
as  this  piece  was,  yet  I  had  better  wheat  where 
the-thetcbes  grew  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
fame  field,  though  the  fame  was  not  plowed  fo 
often  as  the  reft  was,  as  it  was  proved  in  the 
year  1741.  It  was  this  fort  of  thetches  alfo 
that  maintained  my  horfcs  alone,  under  the  work 
of  cart  and  plow  in  1742,  good  part  of  the 
fummer,  and  are  of  fuch  a  fattening  nature, 
that  a  horfe,  in  three  weeks  or  a  month's  time, 
will  get  fat  with  them.  This  piece  of  hulbandry 
is  alio  performed  in  many  open  fields,  as  it  is 
this  year  1742,  among  Z*»/-grain,  inEdgborougb 
common  field,  in  Bucks*  where,  a  farmer  of 
my  acquaintance  having  but  one  piece  of  ground 
in  one  part  of  the  field,  and  another  at  a 
diftance  in  the  fame,  he  runs  hurdles  along  the 
outfide  of  the  piece,  and  then  baited  his  ftore- 
fheep  on  them  for  folding  good  part  of  the 
fummer. 

< 

Thirdly,  In  the  Cbiltern  country  we  fow  them 
in  two  bout-lands,  by  plowing  them  in  5  or, 
Fourthly,  On  broad-lands,  and  harrow  them  in. 
This  is  giving  a  pra&ical  account  from  the  refult 
of  experience,  which  would  have  been  impofiible 
for  me  to  have  done,  had  I  not  travelled  for  a 
great  deal  of  my  knowledge-,  fo  that,  however 
deficient  I  was  formerly  in  my  writings,  I  hope 
I  am  now  able  to  give  my  readers  that  fatis- 

faftion* 
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faftion  as  may  tend  to  their  profit  in  particular, 


The  large  thetch,  or  vetch,  as  it  runs  into  a 
large,  long  Italic  and  kid,  covers  more  ground 
than  the  fmall  thetch ;  and,  the  more  ground  it 
covers,  the  greater  benefit  it  receives.  On  this 
account,  fome  farmers  are  of  opinion,  that  a 
large  thetch  does  the  earth  as  much  fervice 
again,  as  a  very  fipall  thetcfy;  becaufe  its 
weight,  clofe  lying,  and  large  italics  very  much 
enrich  the  ground,  keeping  the  fpirit  or  vapour 
of  the  earth  in  it,  defending  it  from  the  damage 
of  drought,  and  exhalations  of  the  fun,  lodging 
quantities  of  dews,  preventing  the  growth  of 
weeds,  and  killing  others  that  had  before  their 
roots  remaining  in  the  ground  •,  which  the  fmall- 
eft  thetch  is  not  fo  capable  of  doing,  becaufe  its 
weaker  roots,  leffer  and  fliorter  ftalk,  aitf  kid 
yield  not  that  cover  as  the  larger  thetch.  It  is 
this  larger  thetch,  that  is  called  the  winter- 
thetch ;  which  therefore  admits  of  its  being  fown 
about  Michaelmas^  in  order  to  acquire  an 
early  ftrong  root  and  head,  to  enable  it  to  with- 
stand the  feverity  of  the  winter  weather,  and  get 
into  fuch  a  growth  in  March  or  Aprils  as  quali- 
fies it  to  become  a  fpring-green  gnafs-food  for 
flieep,  or  fheep  and  lambs,  that,  in  this  fcarce 
time  of  green  meat,  may  then  enjoy  plenty  of  it, 
and  feed  the  chetches  twice  over  \  which  will 


and  to  my  country's  intereft  in  general. 
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greatly  improve  the  land  the  thetches  grow  pn, 
by  the  dung-ftale,  and  oily  wools  of  thefe  beft  of 
quadrupedes. 

Wild  thetch  is  alfo  an  excellent  natural  grafs, 
whofe  long  ftalks  in  good  land,  and  in  fertile 
feafons,  are  loaded  with  many  little  kids,  that 
contain  numbers  of  fmall  hearty  feeds. 


CHAP.  H. 
TARES  ON  A  SAINFOINE  LAY. 

A Farmer  that  was  owner  of  a  chalky,  loamy 
field,  that  had  fome  time  been  under  fain- 
foine  grafs,  till  it  was  in  a  manner  worn  out,  took 
this  courfe,  to  make  the  beft  of  his  ground,  viz. 
he  ploughed  up  his  fainfoine  field  with  the  ftrong 
double-ftiare  plough,  by  fix  horfes  that  went 
three  double,  by  which  he  ploughed  up  very  nar- 
row thoroughs,  or  furrows,  in  this  fhort,  foftiflu 
chalky  foil,  that  proved  a  great  advantage  to  the 
lowing  of  the  fame  with  corn ;  for,  as  we  fay, 
the  more  thoroughs,  or  furrows,  the  more  corn ; 
and  this  double  plough  makes  more  thoroughs 
in  a  field,  than  any  of  the  fingle  ploughs  can, 
and  lays  them  much  evener,  ard  better  for  the 
reception  of  the  feed,  and  nouriftiing  it  after- 
wards and  when  all  the  field  was  thus  plough- 
ed into  broad-lands,  he  harrowed  three  bufliels 

of  thetches  on  each  acre,  and  they  throve  fo  faft, 

«.    •  •  •   *♦♦  •  •  . 
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by  the  freflinefs  of  the  new  broken  up  grafs-layf 
that  he  began  td  mow  the  green  thetch-crop  in 
Aprils  for  feeding  his  plough  and  waggon-  horfes 
with  it,  out  of  a  rack  in  the  ftafele,  and  fo 
continued  mowing,  and  feeding,  the  thetcheg, 
tlU  fome  ttpie  iiiMgrs  when  they  were  thus  all 
mown  off,  he  ploughed  the  lame  ground  firft 
into  broad-lands,  with  the  two  wheel  Angle  fal- 
low plough,  and  when  the  land  had  lain  in  this 
pofture  a  little  time,  he  harrowed  it  all  tho- 
roughly fine,  and  then  direftly  hacked  it  acrofs 
the  laft  way  of  ploughing,  fluttered  the  earth* 
and  reduced  it  into  a  powdered,  porous  condi* 
tion,  fit  for  fowing  it  with  any  fuitable  grain  t 
and  when  the  field  was  thus  got  ready,  he  went 
to  Watford  market,  and  bought  a  parcel  of  the 
white  EJfex  roading-peafe,  at  five  (hillings  a 
bulhel,  which  being  a  fmall  fort,  a  few  of  them 
went  a  great  way,  in  fowing  this  field;  and  the 
further,  for  fowing  them  in  drills,  at  three  feet 
and  a  half  diftance ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he 
fowed  turnip-feed  in  the  interfpaces  between  the 
drills  of  peafe,  which  furnifhed  the  whole  ground 
with  feed,  and  then  made  one  harrowing  onc$ 
in  a  place  ferve  both.  Afterwards,  when  the 
the  turnips  and  peafe  were  got  big  enough  to 
hough,  he.fliade:  one  trouble  ferve  for  all, 
and  houghod  both  peafe  and  turnips  before  b$ 
left  off, 
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CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  TIME  OF  SOWING. 

IN  Hertfordjhtre,  we  call  them  thetches,  that 
.  may  be  fown  for  an  early  crop  about  Michael- 
mas,  and  then  they  are  called  winter  thetches,  be* 
caufe  of  their  early  fowing,  and  feeding  (heep  and 
horfes  in  the  fpring-time,  for  which  ufe,  they  are 
exceeding  profitable,  as  coming  at  a  feafon,  when 
all  other  green  meat  is  very  fcarce :  but  the 
thetches  fown  at  that  time  of  year  are  a  hazard- 
ous undertaking,  for  I  knew  one  of  our  top 
farmers  fow  them  about  Michaelmas,  and  he  fuc* 
ceeded  to  his  wilh,  by  having  a  very  early  crop 
of  them.  But,  on  a  fecond  attempt,  the  follows 
ing  year,  at  the  like  time  of  fowing  them,  he  loft 
the  whole  crop  by  it  for,  though  they  made  a 
fine  appearance  all  the  next  winter,  which  was  a 
mild  one,  yet,  at  Candlemas,  they  were  killed  by 
the  feverity  of  frofty  weather,  fo  that  he  wa* 
difcouraged  from  ever  fowing  them  afterwards 
at  that  time  of  year,  and  betook  himfelf  to  a 
later  and  faferway,  which  was,  to  fow  them  in 
January,  «  •  »  -  .     ^  **i 

*  Firft,  if  you  fow  thetches  in  Olivier,  No- 
vember, December,  or  fafer;  in  January y  in  a 
Cbiltern  country,  fow  three  bulhels  on  an  acre  \ 
for,  when  thetches  are  fown  in  any  of  thefe  winter 
 \  •    -  •  •  months* 

\ 
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months,  they  ftiould  not  be  fown  in  lefs  quantity, 
and  then  they  will  be  but  equal  to  two  bufliels 
and  a  half,  fown  in  March  or  April:  for,  in  thefc 
two  fpring  months,  the  thetch ;  is,  in  a  manner, 
out  of  the  power  of  violent  frofts ;  and  the  more^ 
as  it  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a  hardy,  hot  vegeta- 
ble *,  yet  not  To  hardy,  as  to  be  froft-proof,  1 
when  it  is  a  very  fevere  and  long  one,  which 
feldom  happens  at  that  time  of  year.  Now  there 
is  a  winter  large  thetch,  and  a  fmall  lenten 
thetch.  The  firft  fort  are  fold  in  common  at  Higb- 
Wickham  market,  in  Bucks,  and  at  other  places. 
The  laft  are.  much  fown  about  Wdrminfter,  in 
Wilts,  where  they  call  them  lenten  thetches, 
being  a  fmall,  round '  fort,  fown  in  March  or 
N  April,  and  therefore  called  by  that  name,  and 
generally  return  a  very  great  crop. 
*'  If  any  perfon  have  a  mind  to  fow  the  large 
winter  thetch,  they  ftiould  do  it  in  a  gravel,  fand, 
Chalk;  or  other  dry;,  Warm  foil,  and  where  fuch 
land  is  fcreened  from  the  fury  of  north  arid  eaft 
winds,  by  a  iow  fituation,-  or  by  tall,  thick 
.  hedges,  or  good;  for,  if  a ' farmer  ftiould  be fo 
indifcreet'  to  fow  the  winter  thetch  in  a  clay,  or 
bthtr  wet,  cold  foil ;  or,  in  a  gravel  chalk,  or 
fand,  that  lies  full  bleak,  ;and  expofed  to  the 
power  of  a  north,  or  eaft  wind,  he  has  reafon 
to  fear  the  ill  confequence  of  lofing  his  crop  of 
thetches  by  it.    ^  ,  ■  •*  *    ;      1  - 

.    •  Secondly, 
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Secondly,  f  hetches  may  be  fown  in  divers 
ananners  and  forms.  In  vale,  clayey,  or  wettiflt 
grounds,  they  may  be  fown,  and  then  ploughed 
in,  as  they  do  their  wheat-feed,  on  their  ridge, 
rood,  half-acre,  or  acre-lands :  or  all  the  thecch* 
ieed  may  be,  harrowed  in  on  the  rough  ground, 
4S  loon  as  the  plough  leaves  it.  And  here 
the  thetches,  fown  in  this  month,  will  be  of  the 
greateft  fervice  for  ftaking  the  cart  and  plough- 
horfes,  ia  April  or  May,  in  common  fields,  as  is 
very  ufually  done  by  fome  of  the  confiderate  huf- 
bandmen,  who  can  forefee  the  want  of  this  deli- 
cate horfe-food,  before  they  feel  it. 

•  The  month  of  February  gives  the  farmer  a 
jnoft  valuable  opportunity  for  fowing  thetches, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  early  and  large  crop  of 
them,  becaufe  it  is  moft  likely,  in  this  month, 
for  the  feed  to  have  the  benefit  of  rains,  which 
admirably  agrees  with  the  thetch,  for  wet  wea» 
ther  will  not  kill  a  thetch ;  but  much  dry  wea- 
ther is  an  enemy  to  its  pofterity  in  its  infant 
growth,  before  it  is  got  head  enough  to  (hade 
its  roots, 
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C  H  A  p.  iy.  > 

OF  THE  QUANTITY  OF  SEED. 

WHEN  tares  are  fown  after  wheat  or  bar- 
ley  on  ricjges,  two  bulhels  and  an  half  of 
the  fmaller  or  larger  fort  will  do ;  but  if  on  broad 
land  there  Ihould  be  three  bufhels  of  the  large 
fort  fown,  and  two  and  a  half  of  the  fmall,  an4 
harrowed  as  foon  as  fown. 

to 

^  •  ■ 

*>  »  1  * 

CHAP.  V. 

pF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE 

CROP, 

IN  May,  thole  thetches,  that  appear  fpeckled 
or  begin  to  bloflbm,  may  be  daily  mowed, 
and  given  in  racks,  as  we  do  green  clover,  &c. 
to  horfes  in  the  ftable,  for  foiling  them ;  and* 
as  they  are  of  a  very  healthful  nature,  they  cool 
their  heels,  keep  their  bodies  open  in  hot  wea-» 
ther,  and  fuddenly  fat  them.  Thus  fuch  a  crop 
has  lafted  three  weeks  cutting,  before  they  are 
too  ripe,  and  the  lap  or  goodnefs  out  of  tfce 
ftalk.  . 

.  Thetches,  fed  or  mowed  green,  are  a  great 
great  improvement  to  the  earth,  for,  Firjty  they 
jxnploy  the  fallow  ground.  .Secondfy*  the  great 
'  cover 
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cover  of  the  fpreading  thetches  keeps  in  the  fpirit 
of  the  land,  and  thereby  very  much  enriches  it. 
thirdly*  The  horfes  drefs  it  with  their  itak  and 
dung.  Fourthly*  They  kill  weeds,  and  fo  hollow 
the  ground,  that,  on  one,  two,  or  three  plough- 
ings,  wheat  may  be  fown,  as  ufual,  in  Oftober 
following. 

Thetches  are  alio  good  to  mow  and  feed  cows 
in  racks  for,  as  they  are  a  green  food,  they 
will  breed  abundance  of  milk,  while  the  beafts 
are  freed  under  cover  from  the  torment  of  flies, 
and  the  fcorching  heats  of  the  fun;  and,  to 
enjoy  this  gre^t  benefit  the  longed  time,  thetches 
fhould  be  fown  in  January*  February*  and  March* 
or  longer,  that  their  alternate  growths  may  fea- 
fonably  furnifh  the  farmer,  both  in  vale  and 
Cbiltern  lands,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  green 
meat,  when  no  other  fofl  is  to  be  had  -7  and  this 
not  only  for  horfes  and  cows,  but  alfo  for  flieep, 
and  efpeciajly  thofe.  eyes  {hat  fuckle  houfe,-lamb$. 
Then,  apd  in  this  manner,  green  thetches  may 
be  mown  all  June9  July*  and  Auguft*  and  be 
either  given  under  cover,  or  fed  in  the  field,  to 
yery  great  advantage. 

But  to  further  explain  this,  I  am  to  ofcferve, 
that,  when  thetches  are  big  enough  to  feed  ftore- 
iheep  with  iq  the  field,  the  farmer  begins  to  fet 
up  his  fold  in  the  fame  on  purpofe  to  fold  his 
lheep  that  feed  on  thefe  thetches.    This  he  fyils 
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oot  to  do  every  fair  night  after  the  deep  have 
been  fed  orr  the  common,  or  other  field,  about 
half  the  fame  day,  and  the  reft  of.  it  fed  and 
baited  in  this. thetch^field,  till  they  get  their 
bellies  full,  for  enabling  them  to  dung  and  ffcale 
in  a  plentiful  manner :  and,  that  thefe  flieep  do 
no  more  harm  in  the  field  of  thetches  than  what 
cannot  be  helped,  the  farmer  adb  the  good  huf- 
band,  and  runs  a  row  of  hurdles  a-crofs  it,,  to 
confine  them  to  their  due  bounds  y  that,  when 
one  part  of  the  thetches  are  fed  enough  down,  he 
moves  them  farther  to  give  them  a  frefti  bite, 
and  fo  from  time  to  time  till  the  whole  field  is 
fed  and  folded  over. 

Thus  a  farmer  enjoys  a  plentiful  dreffing  in 
the  cheapeft  manner  pofiible,  even  to  a  double 
profit,  one  by  the  feed,  and  the  other  by  the 
*lungs  and  urine  of  thefe  excellent  creatures 
lheep;  creatures  whofe  excrements  agree  with 
almoft  all  forts  of  knd,  that  thus  may  be  im- 
proved to  a  very  high  perfection  both  early  and 
late :  that  is,  this  profitable  piece  of  good  hufc 
bandry  may  be  carried  on  from  the  month  of 
May,  to  near  Michaelmas,  by  feeding  down  alter- 
nate fowings  of  this  thetch-fecd  *  which  gives  a 
farmer  early  and  late  opportunities  of  enjoying 
the  profit  of  their  feveral  gradual  green  crops  for 
his  different  forts  of  cattle.  If  he  is  to  feed  his* 
horfes  with  them  in  the  ftable,  how  valuable  is  a 
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field  qf  them  that  is  fituated  near  home?  For 
then  the  fervant  can  piow  them  every  day,  or 
every  other  day*  and  bring  them  home  frefh  for 
feeding  his  team  of  horfes  with  them,  that  will 
thus  enable  them,  with  a  little  corn  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work;  and,  at  the  (kmc  time,  keep 
them  in  pure  health  *  for  the  green  thetch,  thus 
given,  will  keep  their  bodies  open,  preferve  their 
wind,  hinder  the  fwelling  of  their  legs,  and  the 
cracking  of  their  heels ;  prevent  farcies,  mange, 
and  forfeits »  and,  in  Ihort,  nourifh  thefe  fer- 
yiceable  creatures  to  that  degree,  that  with  good 
management  they  may  be  kept  in  good  flelh,  and 
in  good  heart,  while  they  labour  early  and  lite. 
So  may  coivs  he  fed  with  this  excellent  green 
food  in  the  fame  manner  horfe*  are,  even  till  the 
thetch  gets  into  its  kidding  or  podding  growth* 
and  be  given  to  them  in  the  eew-hqufe,  where 
they  may  feed  on  this  lyfcioijs  green  meat,  during 
the  hot  fummer  feafon,  and  at  the  fame  time  be 
delivered  from  the  teafmgs  of  the  troublefome, 
painful,  biting,  fly,  and  the  fcorching  heat  of 
the  fun,  which,  when  thefe  creatures  feel  in  ex- 
cefe,  while  they  are  confined  in  an  open  field,  it 
fatigues  them'  to  that  degree,  as  to  leffen  their 
quantities  of  milk,  that,  in  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  cows,  muft  amount  to  a  great  lofs  and 
although  it  may  be  obje&ed,  that  this  is  a  trou- 
blefome and  chargeable  way,  thus  to  mow  green 
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tfretche?,  ^  give  them  to  Tories  and  cq^$, 
wder  cover*  it  may  be  well  anfwered,  th#,  by  * 
farmer's,  fo  doing,  he  reaps  fevered  ady^ftt^}^ 
which  he  would  nO|t  enjoy,  if  the  hprfes  and  PW* 
were  fed  in  the  open  field.  For,  firflr,  by  the£*  tejpg; 
kept  up.  in  the.  ftabjeand  .cwahfipfe.  t^y^e, 
prevented  trampling  down  (  and  fpoilii>g  ajm^, 
as  much  green  meat  a$  tfyey  eat,  which  bpth,  tfye$£; 
quadrupede  forts  generally  do,  by  thqir  running 
about,  endeavouring  to  free,  tbemfelve*  of  their 
fly  enemies.  Secondly,  the  farmer*  by  this  means,, 
eqjpys  much  more  profit  by  their  milk  for  thr 
focculent  large  ftalks  of  green  thetches  are 
juicy,  when  frefh  cut,  that  jthey  produce  abun- 
dance of  milk,  while  cows  feed  on  them  ia  a. 
cow-houfe.  Thirdly,  they  are  hereby  delivered 
from  the  torment  of  aking  feet,  which  is  a  mis- 
fortune infeparable  from  thofc  cqws  who  are  daily  ! 
drove  on  hgrd  ground  to  diftant  fields ;  for,  by 
fuch  a  drift,  the  cattle  s  feet  are  made  fore,  eveiv 
to  a  lamenefs,  by  reafon  they  fometimes  are  cut 
by  the  lharpnefs  of  Hones,  or  if  not  .  cut,  the- 
gravel  that  they  take  in  and  lodge,  will  not  fail  to 
give  them  fome  pain ;  and  then  the  confequeace 
is,  that  fuch  a  cow  falls  off  her  milk,  and* 
withal,  perhaps,  to  a  great  degree  of  lofsj  a' 
lofs  that  I  have  too  much  experienced  myfelfy" 
while  I  was  neceflitated  to  drive  my  cows  to  fome^ 
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diftance,  before  they  could  arrive  at  the  field  of 
grafs  or  thetches ;  for  cows  may  be  fed  oil  the 
green  thetch,  while  it  is  gfowing  in  the  field,  as 
well  as  horfes ;  but*  for  theft  reafons,  it  is  much 
better  to  feed  them  under  cover,  if  the  near  fitu- 
ation  of  a  field  will  admit  of  it and,  if  it  does 
not}  I  am  fore  that  a  fmall  drift,  whether  it  be 
on  hard  or  foft  ground,  will  do  them  fome  harm. 
Fourthly,  cows  are,  by  this  mearts  of  feeding 
them  on  mown  green  thetches  in  a  cow-houfe, 
free  of  the  danger  of  hoving,  which  is  a  danger 
that  all  cows  are  liable  to,  that  feed  on  them  in 
the  field  ;  a  danger  that  expofes  a  farmer  to  the 
lofs  of  all  his  cows  in  one  hour's  time  or  lefs,  if 
they  feed  on  green'  thetches  in  a  wet  day,  and  in 
a  high  growth  of  them,  with  a  very  hungry  ap- 
petite ;  becaufe  their  fappy  ftalks  are  then  loaded 
with  liquor  and  wind,  which,  if  taken  into  their 
bodies  in  too  great  a  quantity,  may  probably 
hove  and  burft  them,  Laftly,  when  either 
horfes  or  cows  are  fed  daily  with  mown  green 
thetches  under  cover,  they  will  make  abundance 
ctf  dung,  which  though  it  is  a  foft  fort,  and  not 
fo  good  as  that  produced  by  the  feed  of  hay 
and  corn,  yet  it  may  be  made  to  do  the  farmer 
great  fervice,  if  he  faves  k  in  a  right  manner,  and 
applies  it  as  well ;  that  is,  if  he  preferves  it  front 
the  wafh  of  rains,  mixes  k  with  harder  dungs,, 
and  lays  it  on  gravelly,  fandy,  chalky,  or  other 
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dry,  hot  foils,  where  fuch  cool,  greafy  dung  will 
do  moft  fervice.  And  how  precious  a  commo- 
dity all  dungs  are  to  a  Cbiltern  farmer  efpecially, 
who  rents  (everal  fields  of  hungry  foils  at  a  great 
diftarice  from  towns,  which  incapacitates  him  to 
receive  any  benefit  from  buying  dung,  fo  far  off} 
when  he  thus  enjoys  it  at  home  in  the  cheapeft 
manner  p&ffible  •,  which  kads  me  to  obferve  fur- 
ther, that  there  is  no  piece  of  hufbandry  in  all 
the  vifgilian  or  old  way  of  farming,  that  exceeds 
this  of  lowing  thetches,  and  feeding  their  green 
crops  off  with  cattle  kept  in  the  field,  or  houfe ; 
for,  in  either  way  of  feeding  them,  they  do  the 
ground  great  fervice,  becatife  thefe,  like  pea.* 
crops,  prevent  the  breed  of  weeds,  and  kill 
others  that  are  old  poffeflbrs  of  the  field,  by 
their  great  and  clofe  fcovef. 

They  likewife,  at  the  fame  time,  hollow  the 
ground  to  that  degree,  that  one  ploughing  of  it 
afterwards  for  fowing  the  fame  with  turnips  or 
rapes,  or  wheat,  will  do  where  two  would  not, 
if  a  crop  of  thetches  had  not  proceeded  their 
fowing;  and  when  a  crop  of  green  thetches  are 
daten  or  mown  off  the  land  by  May,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  fuch  land  may,  by  only  one  or 
two  ploughings  at  moft,  be  brought  into  a  fine 
tilth,  fine  enough  for  receiving  turnip-feed  of 
the  forward  fort,  or  a  late  fort ;  if  the  forward 
fort  are  fown,  as  the  feed  of  the  Butch  turnip, 
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they  may  bedrawn  or  fed  off  time  enough  to  fow 
the  fame  field  with  rape-feed ;  and,  after  thefe 
are  done,  a  wheat- crop,  or  a  barley-crop,  may 
be  fet  on  the  feme;  and  ail  this  performed  without 
the  help  of  carrying  any  dung  or  manure  to  the 
field,  provided  fuch  thetches,  turnips,  and  rapes 
are  fed  off  with  (heep ;  for  by  this  means  the 
ground  wiU  be  full  rich  enough  to  carry  for- 
ward any  of  thefe  after-crop$  to  great  perfection, 
becaufe  the  weeds  will  be  crippled,  and  the  land 
plentifully  ftored,  and  furnilhed  with  the  nitrous 
qualities  erf"  the  fheeps  dung  and  urine.  But  the 
profit  of  feeding  green  thetches  is  more  than  or- 
dinary known  to  the  farmer  that  fuckles  houfe- 
tamb$,  Thefe  enjoy  their  benefit  by  their  ewe$ 
thit  feed  qii  them  iit  the  field,  and,  by  this  juicy 
food  are  capacitated  for  a  long  time  to  give 
abundance  of  milk,  that  nourilhe*  more  than 
%bcir  owalambft  j  for  green  thetches  will  perform 
all  thk,  when-  natural  grals  cannot,  becaufe, 
whe,n  tjus  is  dried  or  burnrup  by  the  violent  heats 
of  the  fun,  the  green  thetch  grows  faft,  as  being 
fecured  in  its  roots  by  the  fhade  of  its  ftalks  from 
this  misfortune.  and,  indeed,,  in  this  andfome 
other  refped*  is  of  greater  value  to  a  far- 
mer, than  either  clover,  trefoil,  or  fainfoine 
grades;  for,  if  thefe  artificial  grades  are  fed 
down  too  clofe  by  the  (heep,  their  ftalks  will 
bleed^  or  fpend  their  lap  fo  freely,  as  to  caufe 
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their  after-fhoots  to  grow  tip  weak  arid  late,  if 
not  quite  kill  them  ;  a  misfortune  that  the  farmer 
is  not  in  danger  of  from  his  feeding  a  Crop  of4 
green  thetches ;  becaufe,  when  thefe  are  fed  bare* 
he  ploughs  up  the  fame  ground,  and  then  theffe 
is  an  end  of  the  thetch-trop.  This  long  dit 
courfeon  the  profit  of  fowing  thetches  I  write 
from  the  field  of  practice,  becaufe  I  every  year 
low  this  feed  myfelf ;  and  what  I  have  wrote  of 
the  fame,  is  well  known  to  be  the  words  of  truth 
by  thofc  farmers  who  do  the  like.  : 
The  green  thetch,  mown  and  given  to  horfe* 
in  racks,  is  an  excellent  foiling  for  them,  will 
fat  them  very  expeditioufly,  and  is  one  of  the 
wholefomeft  of  vegetables  to  this  ferviceable 
beaft.  A  mare  fed  on  them,  a  few  days,  will  be 
leady  to  take  horfe.  A  cow  fed  on  them,  in 
field  or  houfe,  will  give  abundance  of  milk,  and 
fatten  at  the  fame  time;  Nothing  exceeds  th« 
*  feed  of  the  green  thetch  for  fudden  fattening  of 
fheep,  making  ewes  fatten  lambs  a  great  pace, 
and  if  ftore-flieep  are  fed  on  this  green  thetch,  it 
will  caufe  them  to  dung  and  ftale  very  much  in 
the  fold,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  land; 
6n  which  account,  either  fat  or  ftore-lbeep  may 
be  kept  in  the  thetch  field,  even  till  it  is  ih  blof- 
fom,  and  a  little  time  afterwards ;  in  fliort,  I 
feed  my  ptough-horfes  with  thefe  green  thetches 
or  vetches,  and  find  they  work  under  their  feed 
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with  pleafurc;  but,  after  the  firft  mowing  or 
cutting  of  them,  they  do  not  rally,  as  we  call  it, 
i.  e.  they  do  not  grow  again  to  much  profit. 
When  thetches  grow  into  a  thick  crop,  they 
require  good  weather  to  dry  them  in;  there- 
fore, thole  who  fow  thetch-feed  late,  are  in  the 
wrong  of  it \  for  I  have  known  fuch  forced  to 
mow  them  for  a  corn  crop  in  September  and  OcJo- 
bery  before  they  could  venture  to  cut  them  down 
.  for  the  rain,  and  then  they  proved  good  for 
little ;  for  a  crop  of  thick  grown  thetches  is 
very  hard  to  get  dry,  after  being  thoroughly 
wetted. 

In  June,  the  thetches  fown  in  March  or  Aprils 
are  likely  to  be  in  bloom  then,  as  foon,  as  the 
forwardeft  are  fo,  begin  to  mow  them  for  feeding 
horfes  in  the  ftable,  and  they  will  not  only  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  of  dung,  but  fat  them  very  fud- 
denly,  and  keep  them  in  health.  By  thus  letting 
your  thetches  grow  to  a  large  cover,  they  will  kill 
weeds,  and  fo  hollow  the  ground,  as  to  become 
an  excellent  preparation  for  fowing  the  fame  land 
with  wheat,  on  one  or  more  ploughings,  with 
good  manure.  Others  will  let  them  grow  to  a 
length,  and  after  rolling  them  flat,  will  plough 
them  in  as  a  drefiing  for  fowing  and  harrowing 
in  wheat  on  only  one  ploughing,  as  French  wheat 
is  done  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  it  will  prove  a 
great  afliftance,  efpetially,  to  all  fandy,  gra- 
v  velly, 
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velly,  and  other  fuch  foils ;  but  this  fhould  be 
done,  the  latter  end  of  September,  that  the 
green  haulm  may  have  time  to  lie  and  ferment, 
and  rot  in  the  ground,  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
,  or  more,  before  the  wheat  is  harrowed  in.  Or, 
if  the  thetches  are  not  too  forward  in  their 
growth,  it  may  be  better  done  in  Auguft.  Others 
that  fowed  thetches,  for  feeding  their  ftore-fheep 
on  them  in  the  field,  will  enjoy  this  vegeta- 
ble in  a  very  great  perfe&ion,  becaufe  this  feed 
will  this  way  create  a  great  deal  of  good  dreffing 
by  the  fold,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the  Iheep 
in  rare  heart  and  flefh,  when  grafs  in  fields,  and 
on  commons,  is  fcorched  up. 

Thus,  by  fowing  thetches  in  feveral  pieces  of 
ground,  in  one  or  more  fields  at  different  times, 
they  will  be  ready  for  this  ufe  in  May,  June, 
July*  Auguft,  and  September :  an  improvement 
that  is  much  put  in  praftice  of  late,  both  in  va}e 
and  Cbiltern,  and  like  to  be  more  and  more,  fince 
it  is  not  only  exceeding  ferviceable  to  the  ground 
the  thetches  grow  on,  but  alfo  to  feveral  forts  of 
cattle,  in  a  time  when  no  other  green  meai^  peiv 
haps,  can  be  got. 

In  June,  thetches  are  in  many  places  jutt  in 
bloom or,  if  they  have  begun  to  pod  or  kid, 
may  be  fit  to  mow  for'  making  hay  of  them :  to 
do  which,  cock  them  in  little  wads  as  we  cjq 
cloyer-grafs,  and,  after  two  or  three  turns,  they 
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may  be  hayed  enough  to  carry  into  the  barn. 
The  reafon  why  fome  mow  them  while  the  leaf 
is  on  their  ftalks,  and  before  they  are  ripe,  is,  be- 
caufe the  leaves,  and  kids,  being  all  green,  beT 
come  a  rare  food  in  frofty  feafons  for  horfes, 
cows,  or  flieep,  who  will  eat  even  the  very  ftalks 
up  clean,  to  their  quick  encreafe  in  flelh  and 
courage,  for  fuch  fodder  will  fupply  both  oats 
and  hay :  whereas,  jf  they  were  to  ftand  till  ripe, 
the  leaves  would  fall  off,  and  the  cattle  eat 
nothing  but  the  kjds,  becaufe  the  ftalks  theg 
would  tafte  bitterifb,  and  be  refufed.  This  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  hufbandry,  though  o£>lerve4 
*  py  few. 

I  call  thetches  green,  becaufe  it  is  here  meant, 
thetches  grqwing  before  they  are  in  bloffom,  or 
$11  the  time  they  are  in  bloflbm  and,  when  in 
this  condition,  green  thetches  are  made  ufe  of, 
for  feeding  hoi  fes  in  the  field,  or  mowed  daily, 
and  given  to  them  in  racks  in  tlip  ftable,  they  are 
of  excellent  fervice  to  the  farmer,  becaufe  they 
fat  horfes  fuddenly  that  do  not  work ;  or,  if  they 
are  fed  on  them  under  their  ploughing  and  cart- 
ing, they  will  prove  hearty  and  healthful  food, 
fry  caufing  them  to  be  leifurely  lpofe  in  their 
bodies.  It  is  thefe  green  thetches  that  give  ma- 
ny farmers  the  profitable  opportunity  in  fum- 
fher-time  of  feeding  their  ftore-lheep,  by  baiting 
them  on  the  fame  part  of  every  day,  after  they 
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have  been  feeding  on  the  common  all  the  morn- 
ing; which  double  feeding  gives  the  flheep  a  full 
belly-full,  and  then  they  dung  accordingly  us  the 
fold.  k 

If  thetches  are  lbwn  early  in  February*  in  * 
right  foil  that  is  in  good  heart,  they  will  be  fit  to 
mow  for  feeding  cattle  in  the  rack  in  May,  or 
for  feeding  them  in  the  field  with  this  fat- 
tening green  food  If  mown  for  the  rack,  (me 
acre  of  them  will  go  further  than  two  eaten  in 
*he  field,  by  reafon  of  the  great  fpoil  ^he  cattfe 
make  in  the  field,  by  treading  and  damaging 
the  tender  ftalks  with  their  dung  and  ftale,  and 
at  the  fame  time  greatly  enrich  the  earth  by  their 
full  cover,  as  I  have  before  obierved ;  which  adds 
another  valuable  advantage  to  the  farmer,  fbry 
by  the  good  qualities  of  fuch  a  full  crop  of 
thetches,  the  earth  is  brought  into  fuch  a  hollow 
fine  condition.  It  is  nfual  with  great  Chiltern 
farmers,  efpecially  who  occupy  large  inclofed 
fields,  to  fow  thetches  at  different  times,  that  one 
crop  of  thetches  may  fucceed  another  to  eat  and 
fold  upon*  and  when  they  have  been  thus  eaten 
by  the  flieep,  the  fame  land  may  be  ploughed 
up,  and  fo  again  it  may  be  ploughed  once  or 
twice  after,  in  order  to  get  a  tilth  for  wheat/ 
Others  will  plough  thetches  in,  when  almoft 
knee-high,  to  lie  and  rot  in  and  drefs  the  ground 
for  a  wheat  crop,  infteadof  dunging  it,  and  they 
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will  finoak  and  ftink  while  they  are  putrefying, 
to  the  great  enriching  of  the  ground,  for  produ- 
cing a  large  wheat  crop.  This  is  one  of  the 
beft  forts  of  hufbandry,  for,  by  this  manage- 
ment,  a  fmall  inclofed  farm  may  be  made  to  feed 
a  great  many  fheep. 

Befides  fowing  thetches  to  be  fed  green  by  my 
horfes  and  cows,  I  likewife  enjoy  their  benefit 
by  letting  my  folding  fheep  eat  them  in  the  field, 
thus-,  I  hurdle  a  fmall  parcel  out,  and,  after  my 
fheep  have  fed  on  the  common  till  about  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  have  them 
brought  in  to  the  field,  and  bait  them  on  thefe 
thetches,  which  fills  their  bellies,  keeps  them  in 
health,  and  half  fats  them ;  therefore  I  fold  them 
in  the  fame  field  every  night,  for  dreffing  the 
fallow  ground,  and  thus  prepare  it  for  the  recep- 
tion  of  wheat  feed  at  Michaelmas  following,  to 
the  faving  a  great  expence,  that  I  muft  be 
otherways  at,  in  buying  of  manure  to  fupply  thp 
fame. 

#      #  * 

Tbrejhing  Tares,  Oats,  Peafe,  Beans, 

The  thralhing  of  oats  in  Middle/ex,  Heriford- 
Jhire>  and  in  vale  countries  is  performed  all  one 
way,  but  their  cleaning  is  not  for,  in  the  vale, 
they  differ  from  the  two  firft  countries,  by  wind 
fanning  their  oats  after  this  manner. 
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The  Vale  Way  of  cleaning  Oats. 

After  they  are  thrafhed,  they  rake  and  cayiti 
them,  to  get  out  the  Ihort  ftraws,  and  other  grols 
foulnefs  ;  which  when  they  have  done,  they  are 
ready  for  the  wind-fan ;  and  accordingly  the 
wind-fan  is  brought,  and  two  men  and  a  boy 
employed  to  clean  them fome  fan  the  chaff  like 
kernels,  and  trumpery  out  of  doors  into  the 
yard ;  others,  that  are  better  hufbands,  fan  all 
their  oats  fo  as  to  fave  their  chaff  in  the  barn 
with  the  lighted  kernels.  The  tail,  or  light  part 
of  their  oats,  they  fometimes  fan  twice. 

the  Way  of  cleaning  Oats,  in  Mddlefex  and 

Hertford/hire. 

Their  way  of  cleaning  oats  is  much  the  fame 
in  one  county  as  the  other.  They  proceed  thus: 
As  foon  as  the  thraftiing  part  is  finiflied,  they 
rake  off  the  fliort  ftraws  from  the  heap,  and  pafs* 
the  reft  through  the  cavin  large  holed  fieve; 
when  this  is  done,  they  fan  them  with  the  knee- 
fan  j  then  pafs  all  through  a  ridder-fieve,  which 
lets  out  the  beft  oats,  and  caufes  the  trumpery  to 
rife  up  to  the  top,  which  is  taken  out  by  the 
hand  of  the  fifter,  and  put  into  a  place  by  them- 
felves.  Next,  in  cafe  the  oats  are  thus  almofl: 
cleaned,  they  only  flack  them  with  the  knee-fan 
again,  to  take  out  all  the  remaining  feeds  of 
weeds,  very  light  kernels,  and  other  trum- 
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pery,  and  fo  bufhel  them  up  into  a  fack ;  but, 
if  they  were  not  fo  clean  as  to  do  with  what  I 
have  wrote,  they  pafs  them  a  fecond  time  through 
the  ridder,  or  riddle-fieve,  and  then  they  are  com- 
monly done  in  perfe&ion. 

Tbe  Vale  Way  of  cleaning  Beansy  Peafe,  and 

Tbetcbes. 

After  thcfe  are  thraflicd,  the  -heap  is  raked, 
and  both  corn  and  chaff  pafled  through  the  cavin* 
fieve :  when  this  is  done,  any  of  thefe  grains  are 
ready  to  be  cleaned  by  the  wind-fan,  which  wfll 
blow  away  the  chaff  and  trumpery  ftifficiently 
for  facking  them;  for  they  feldom  fan  thefe 
twice. 

The  Middle/ex  and  Hertfordjbire  Ways  of  cleaning 
Beans ,  Peafe,  and  Tbetcbes. 

Peafe  and  thetchcs  are  commonly  cleaned 
thus :  As  foon  as  they  are  thrafhed  out,  the  draw 
and  trumpery  are  raked  off  the  heap  %  then  they 
are  throwed  by  the  calling  fhovel,  to  take  out 
and  feparate  the  chaff  from  the  peafe  and 
thetch:  next,  they  are  pafled  through  the 
wheat  ridder  fieve,  for  clearing  them  of  burs, 
fmall  kids,  and  fuch  like  offal  i  which,  by  the 
riddling,  or  round  fifting,  caufes  them  and 
the  rubbifh  peafe  or  thetches,  to  rife  on  the  top, 
and  fo  are  taken  out  by  the  fifter*s  hand.  They 
pever  throw  thcfe  twice,  b^caufe  they  are  of  the 
tV  •  heaviqft 
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lieavieft  fort  of  corn,  and  therefore  the  eafier 
Separated  from  their  chaff  at  once  throwing, 
horfe-beans  are  cleaned  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
peafe  and  thetches  in  thefe  two  counties,  and 
feveral  others.  Two  men  are  feldom  feen  to 
plean  corn  at  one  and  the  fame  time  in  thefip 
counties,  unlefs  the  floor  is  a  very  large  one  in* 
deed.  One  man  can  fan  and  clean  five  quarters 
of  oats  in  a  day  for  thefe  are  of  too  light  a 
body  to  clean  by  throwing.  And  one  man  can 
dean  fifty  bufhels  of  peafe  in  a  day,  by  once 
throwing  and  fifting  them.  I  fhould  have  faid, 
that  the  thraftiing  of  beans,  peafe,  and  thetches 
is  done  all  one  way  in  vales,  Middle/ex  and  Hert- 
ford/hire  except  that,  in  Middle/ex,  they  for 
the  moft  part  bind  up  the  horfe-beans  iji  ftieaves? 
as  foon  as  they  are  cut  or  reaped,  and  then  they 
arc  lain  on  the  thrafliing-floor  as  we  do  wheat- 
(heaves  ready  for  the  flail  -,-and  it  is  by  this  means 
that  fuch  horfe-beans  may  be  thraflied  eafier,  and 
much  fooner  than  in  the  vale,  or  Hcrtfordjbire 
way,  which  is  to  fpread  them  on  the  barn-flopr 
promifcuoufly  as  they  are  moiyn  and  brought  ou^ 
of  the  field. 

How  fame  ckan  their  Corn  in  Oxford/hire. 

Their  general  way  of  cleaning  corn,  here,  is 
by  the  wind-fan ;  but  when  there  is  an  urgen$ 
neceflity  for  cleaning  a  grifs  of  wheat  to  be  feitf 
jo  the  mill,  a  couple  of  women  will  fometimes 
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take  a  lheet  in  their  hands,  which,  by  flacking  to 
and  fro,  will  clear  the  chaff  from  the  corn  ;  but 
this  is  a  make  ftiift ;  for  this  fort  of  cleaning  will 
not  do  for  market.  About  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  women  in  fome  parts  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  many  more,  would  exert  their  ftrength 
and  (kill  in  hufbandry  affairs,  more  than  they 
do  now ;  for  then  they  would  reap  corn,  fill 
dung-carts,  drive  a  team,  and  now  and  then,  for 
making  haile,  would  mount  a  horfe  and  ride 
away  with  the  fame  to  the  mill  or  otherwife. 

The  Kentijh  Way  of  Tbrajbing  Corn. 

Here  they  are  fo  fagacious,  as  to  bind  up  not 
only  their  wheat  in  (heaves,  but  alfo  bundle  up 
all  other  corn  j  by  which  means  the  ears  are  laid 
in  two  rows,  one  againft  the  other,  and  thus  give 
the  thrafher  an  opportunity  of  beating  out  more 
f  prn  in  one  day,  than  when  it  lies  promifcuoufly 
or  in  a  confufed  manner  on  the  floor.    I  fhould 

- 

enlarge  here  on  their  wife  method  of  firft  tying 
up  their  corn  in  bundles  in  the  field  before  they 
boufe  it;  but,  as  I  have  been  pretty  copious  on  this 

matter  before,  I  lhall  write  no  more  here  of  it. 
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BOOK  X. 

.  Of  the  CULTURE  of 
BUCKWHEAT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

♦  ■ 

The  advantages  of  /owing  French  Wheati 

FIRST,  it  is  a  triangular  feed,  in  fliape  lik$ 
a  beech  made,  and  about  the  bulk  of  a 
fmall  pea :  It  yields  a  great  quantity  of  white 
nutritious  flower,  with  which  fome  of  the  poorer 
fort  of  people  make  bread.  Secondly,  It  is  very 
ferviceable  for  feeding  and  fattening  fwine  and 
fowls  \  for  which  purpofe,  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
in  particular,  they  fow  a  great  deal  of  this  grain, 
not  only  for  drefling  their  hungry,  fandy  lands, 
but  for  railing  feed  to  feed  and  fat  their  turkies 
and  geefe,  which  every  year  they  fend  to  London 
in  vaft  numbers.  It  alfo  feeds  pheafants,  par- 
tridges, pigeons,  yard-fowls,  &c.  very  expe- 
ditioufly.  But  I  think  it  was  villainoufly  applied 

3  When 
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when  given  to  a  horfe  for  fuddenly  fattening  him, 
TO  fell  and  deceive  the  buyer,  as  it  was  done  at  a 
certain  fair  in  the  North ;  for,  when  oats  and 
hay  were  put  before  him,  the  horfe  refufed  both, 
to  the  wonder  of  the  beholders,  and  fo  con- 
tinued for  fome  time;  till,  at  laft,  a  cunning 
fellow,  fdpeftmg  the  bite,  advifed  that  fome 
bread  might  be  given  him,  and  he  greedily  eat 
it  •,  by  which  behaviour  they  difcovered  the  mat- 
ter, and  found  that  this  horfe  had  been  fed  with 
fcread  made  of  French  wheat.  Thirdly,  milch- 
cows  will  feed  on  the  growing  ftalks  of  French 
wheat  in  the  field,  and  milk  very  well  on  this 
fucculent  plant,  which,  as  fuch,  receives  much 
afliftance  from  the  air,  as  all  the  very  juicy  tribe 
'of  vegetables  in  particular  do.  Fourthly,  It  is 
likewifc  excellent  food  for  ewes  or  wether  fheep, 
in  the  forward  part  of  winter,  if  fawn  in  this 
month  or  next.  Fifthly,  If  mown  in  time,  it 
will  ferve  as  hay  for  winter  fodder.  Sixthly,  It 
kills  weeds,  and  very  much  holldW9  the  ground 
by  its  great  cover,  retains  the  dews,  and  keeps 
the  earth  moift  for  nourifliing  its  (hallow  roots. 
Seventhly,  Near  Norwich,  they  manage  their 
French  wheat  this  way  :  With  one  plough,  they 
plough  it  in  for  a  drefling  to  their  fandy  ground, 
and  immediately  that  is  followed  by  another 
plough.  The  firft  plough  turns  the  French 
wheat  in,  and  the  other  turns  a  farrow  of  mould 

on 
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on  that,  by  which  it  is  all  buried  almoft  at  one 
and  the  fame  time;  then  they  harrow  in  their 
rye  or  common  wheat  diredtly  to  great  advan- 
tage, French  wheat,  as  I  have  faid,  is  alfo  fown 
with  weld-feed,  to  protecttit  againft  droughts§ 
and  the  damage  of  weeds.  If  it  feeds  fwine,  they 
give  peafe  after  it,  or  pollard. 

■   "     '  f '  1  ■        1    ■■  ■  •  -II*  III*.  if 

C  H  A  P.   II.  \ 
THE  CULTURE  OF  FRENCH  WHEAT. 

MY  field  was  a  gravelly  loam,  that  had  a 
crop  of  oats  laft  on  it,  and,  on  the  tenth 
of  December,  I  ploughed  it  with  the  wheel  fallow- 
plough  into  broad-lands,  which  I  kt  lie  till  the 
beginning  of  March,  when  I  harrowed  it  plain* 
and  then  diredtly  hacked  it  a-crofs  with  the  fame 
plough.  In  this  pofture  it  lay  till  the  7th  of  May, 
and  then  I  ploughed  it  again,  and  fowed  rather 
above  half  a  bu(hel  of  feed  on  the  rough  ground 
broad~ca(l,  and  harrowed  it  in  once  in  a  place : 
When  this  was  done,  I  immediately  fowed  my 
other  half  bufliel,  and  harrowed  a-crofs  twice  in 
a  place ;  by  which  means  I  haled  it  or  covered 
it  from  the  fowls,  and  fecured  it  better  from  the 
fcorching  heats,  than  if  k  had  been  harrowed 
firft,  before  any  was  fown.  If  you  fow  this 
feed,  to  plough  its  crop  in,  for  a  dreffing  to 
common  wheat,  then  you  ought  to  fow  it  the 

begin- 
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beginning  of  May,  that  you  may  have  time 
enough  to  plough  it  twice  or  thrice  ;  which 
they  do  in  forhe  light  grounds,  ifi  order  to  mix 
it  well  after  it  has  firft  lain  and  rotted ;  but 
where  it  is  to  have  Snly  one  ploughing  in,  then 
k  fnay  be  fown  the  latter  end  of  May.  In 
fome  parts,  in  their  fandy  land,  they  plough  it 
in  with  a  wheel-plough  ffeallow,  and  then  imme- 
diately a  foot-plough  follows,  and  throws  up  a 
fecond  mold  or  fand  upon  that,  and  then  har- 
row in  their  common  wheat,  to  give  it  a  deeper 
bottom.  Some,  to  have  a  crop  of  this  French 
wheat,  will  make  a  fallow  and  dung  for  it,  as 
for  other  wheat.  If  it  is  fown  for  feed,  it  may 
be  done  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  in  all  the 
month  of  June. 
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BOOK  XI. 
Of  the  CULTURE  of  TURNIPS. 


CHAPTER  L 

OF  THE  SOIL  FOR  TURNIPS. 

FOR  near  thirty  years  I  have  fown  turnip- 
feed  in  my  clayey,  loamy,  gravelly,  and 
chalky  fields ;  and  find  that  the  clayey  loams 
return  the  largeft  and  rankeft-tafted  turnips,  and 
the  gravels  and  chalks  the  fmalleft  and  fweeteft  > 
though  it  muft  be  owned,  that  a  fandy  loamy 
foil  produces  the  beft  turnip  of  all  other  earths. 

It  is  true,  that  there  are  different  forts  of  foils 
in  vales  \  but  the  general  foil  is  a  blackifti  clay, 
or  ftifF  black-and-bluei(h  loam,  as  it  is  through- 
out the  greateft  part  of  the  fine  fertile  vale  of 
AyUJburj  \  a  foil  too  fertile,  in  molt  places  of  it, 
for  the  growth  of  peafe  or  turnips.  If  peafe  are 
fown  here,  they  will  run  fo  much  into  ftalk  or 
haulm,  that  they  will  kid  or  pod  the  lefs  for  it ; 
and  if  turnip-feed  is  fown  in  fuch  rich  earth, 
Vol.  I.  F  f  they 
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they  will  run  into  (lalks  and  leaves  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  will  have  the  lefs  roots  for  it : 
But  admit  they  did  apple  or  bottle  well,  and 
grow  here  into  a  larger  fize  of  roots,  yet  they 
are  neither  fit  to  be  fed  on  the  fame  land,  nor  to 
be  drawn  to  be  fed  elfewhere.  If  an  attempt 
fhould  be  made  to  feed  flieep,  oxen,  or  cows, 
with  turnips,  on  the  fpot  of  ground  they  grew 
on,  and  in  the  winter,  the  cattle  would  fo  fink 
in  and  ftolch  it,  that  they  would  eat  their  meat 
in  mifery,  and  grow  rather  leaner  than  fatter. 
Befides,  in  fuch  an  earth  and  feafon  of  the  year, 
the  beaft  would  daub  and  dirty  the  turnip  in 
eating  of  it,  and  confequently  make  it  an  un- 
wholelbme  food,  fo  as  to  breed  the  red  or  white 
water,  and  perhaps  a  rot.  But  this  is  not  all 
the  mifchief  that  attends  fuch  a  vale  turnip- 
crop  ;  for  if,  to  avoid  the  laft  evili  the  turnips 
are  drawn  to  be  fed  on  meadow,  or  other  dry 
ground,  there  would  remain  behind  fo  many 
hollow  places  or  holes  in  the  land,  as  would 
give  the  rainy  waters  room  to  make  a  lodgment 
in  them  ;  and  as,  by  this  means,  fuch  holes 
become  receptacles  for  holding  and  retaining 
water,  it  would  foak  through  moft  or  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  earth,  and  the  whole  ridge- 
land  would  be  greatly  damaged  by  it. 
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THIS  is  not  written  in  behalf  of  the  vale- 
farmers,  who  rent  fuch  low,  wet,  ftiff 
lands,  as  forces  them  to  lay  it  up  in  a  ridge 
pofture,  for  avoiding  the  damage  of  inunda- 
tions of  waters ;  becanfe  it  is  not  to  the  inte- 
reft  of  thofe  to  fow  turnip-feed,  for  reafons 
I  have  heretofore  fhewn,   although  the  fame, 
is  fo  much  in  favour  of  the  Chiltern  farmer, 
that,  next  to  wheat-crops,  I  believe  I  may  fay, 
turnip-crops  are  the  next  chiefeft  profit,  becaufe 
they  not  only  employ  the  land  the  fallow  year, 
and  lay  it  under  a  profitable  crop,  while  it 
would  otherwife  lie  idle;  but,  by  the  turnips 
being  fed  with  flieep,   the  farmer  obtains  a 
drefling  worth  fometimes  twenty  lhillings  an 
acre;  for  fuch  drefling  oftentimes  fo  enriches 
the  ground,  that  with  a  little  more  help  (and 
fometimes  ic  will  do  the  feat  without  any)  it  will 
return  the  farmer  an  excellent  crop  of  wheat,  or 
barley.    But,  as  a  full  crop  of  thefe  is  not  to 
be  expefted,  unlefs  a  due  preparation  is  made 
for  the  turnip-crop,  a  right  Chiltern  bufbandman 
takes  timely  care  to  fallow,  or,  to  be  plainer,  plow 
up  his  bean  or  his  pea,'  or  his  oat  ftubble  in  No* 
member  for  the  firfl:  time,  in  order  to  let  the  feme 
land  lie  to  be  improved  by  frofts  and  fnows ; 

F  f  a  for, 
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for,  if  thefc  happen  in  any  great  degree,  it  will 
be  much  the  better  for  it ;  the  frofts  will  fweeten 
and  fhorten  it,  and  kill  the  weeds,  which  per- 
haps hereafter  would  greatly  damage  the  corn- 
crops,  that  are  to  fucceed.  The  fnows  likewife 
very  much  contribute  to  improve  the  land  with 
their  nitrous  quality ;  after  the  ground  has  been 
once  plowed  for  turnips,  we  commonly  let  it 
lie  till  this  month,  before  we  plow  it  a  fecond 
time,  which  is  called  the  firft  ftirree  for  turnips, 
in  order  to  plow  it  a  third  time  in  May^  or  June. 

But  to  be  more  particular  in  this  my  account, 
of  preparing  ground  for  a  turnip-crop,  whether 
it  be  a  gravelly  loam,  a  chalky  loam,  an  intirc 

* 

fhort  loam,  or  a  ftiff  loam ;  I  fay,  whether  it 
be  any  of  thefe,  we  in  Hertford/hire  generally 
plow  an  oat,  or  pea,  or  a  bean-ftubble  up,  the 
firft  time  in  fingle  bouts,  or  form  the  beft  of 
all  others,  becaufe  it  lays  the  earth  up  in  the 
higheft  pofture  that  a  plow  can  do  it  in,  and 
thereby  expofes  it  to  the  power  of  the  air,  and 
confequently  to  the  frofts  in  the  mod  exalted 
manner,  for  the  deftruftion  of  the  feeds  of  weeds, 
and  fliortening  and  fweetening  the  ground ;  which 
it  feldom  fails  to  do,  becaufe  it  has  a  whole 
winter  feafon  to  do  it  in.  Then,  as  I  faid,  ia 
April,  a  judicious  farmer  will  plow  it  a  fecond 
time,  by  bouting  it  again  off  the  laft  bouts ; 
and  then,  I  believe  I  may  fay,  the  whole  furface 
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of  the  land  has  been  removed,  or  ftirred  to 
perfeftion ;  yet  that  it  may  be  made  intirely  fine 
and  fweet,  in  the  next  month  of  May,  this  fame 
land  is  to  be  back-bouted,  and  thereby  prepared 
for  the  work  of  the  harrows,  for  thefe  have  not 
been  made  ufe  of  all  along.  Now,  about  the 
latter  end  of  May,  the  harrows  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  harrowing  the  earth  plain,  in  order 
for  the  farmer  to  lay  on  it  his  rotten  dung; 
which  when  fpread  all  over  the  fame,  in  June, 
he  will  plow  it  into  the  ground,  and  then  the 
whole  furface  of  the  inclofed  field  is  ready  to 
receive  the  turnip-feed,  that  is  to  be  fown  and 
harrowed  in. 

Thus  I  have  given  one  particular  account  of 
the  procefs  of  preparing  an  oat,  a  pea,  or  a 
bean-ftubble,  for  a  crop  of  turnips.  But  there 
are  feveral  other  ways  of  doing  it,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  earth,  and  a  farmer's  fancy, 
which,  if  I  was  to  write  here,  would  take  me 
up  more  room  than  I  can  at  this  opportunity 
Jpare ;  and  therefore  I  (hall  proceed  to  obferve, 
that  where  a  farmer  defigns  to  get  fo  early  a 
crop  of  turnips,  as  to  draw  and  fell  in  July 
or  Auguft,  or  fooner,  he  ought  to  prepare  his 
ground  accordingly;  which  lead$  me  to  write 
on  farther  particulars  relating  to  turnip-crops. 

Where  peafcods  have  been  gathered,  or  other 
peafe  are  ripe  and  cut  off,  there  youjnay,  in 
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fandy  or  other  light  hot  ground,  give  it  one 
plowing,  and  harrow  in .  turnip-feed.  This  is 
frequently  done  in  many  places,  efpecially 
where  the  Carolina,  matters,  hotfpur,  and  other 
forward  peafe  are  fown,  by  the  three-wheel 
drill-plow  and  thus  by  fowing  turnips  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  particularly  the  Dutch 
fort,  you  may  have  a  crop  of  wheat  fucceed. 

Manures  1  or  Dreffings  for  <T urnips. 

It  is  to  little  purpofe  for  any  to  fow  this  fced, 
on  three  accounts.  ift>  If  the  ground  is  not 
before-hand  plowed  into  a  fine  tilth,  idly,  If 
it  is  not  well  manured.  And,  ^dly.  If  the 
turnips  are  not  well  hoed.  I  fhall  here  only 
touch  upon  the  fccond  article,  and  that  is,  ifi% 
If  you  dung  the  land  for  a  crop  of  turnips, 
and  it  be  of  the  long  fort,  it  lhould  have  been 
plowed  in  at  fallow-time,  either  before  Aprils 
or  in  that  month,  or  in  May  at  farther!,  that 
it  might  have  time  to  rot  and  mix  with  the 
earth;  but  if  it  be  fliort,  rotten  dung,  then  it 
play  be  fpread  a  little  before  thfe  laft  plowing, 
^nd  plowed  in,  for  harrowing  the  turnip-fee4 
pn  \%.  idly,  Or  you  rrfay  fpn?ad  forty,  or  better 
fixty  bufhels  of  lirqe  over  one  acre,  and  when 
it  is  flacked,  you  may  plow  very  (hallow,  an4 
Jiarrow  your  turnip-feed  on  the  fame,  3^,  Or 
ygu  ma7i  as  *  tQp-drefling  (*s  we  call  it)  feq 
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your  fokl,  aiid  run  it  over  the  field  as  faft  as 
pofiible,  elfe  the  (heep  will  damage  the  young 
turnips,  unlefe  they  are  parted  from  them  in 
time,  by  hurdles;  4/jWy,  Or  you  may  fow  ten 
bulhels  of  peat-aflies  over  each  acre  as  foon  as 
the  feed  is  fown,  or  fow  them  and  harrow  them 
in  with  the  feed.  5/%,  Or  fow  forty  bufhds 
of  flacked  lime  over  the  acre,  after  the  feed  is 
fown.  Or,  6/Wp,  Do  the  like  with  foot.  The 
laft  five  dreflings  will  keep  off  the  worm,  fly, 
'    flug>  grub,  and  caterpillar. 

T 0  prepare  a  Bean-Jlubble  for  T* urnips. 

It  was  bouted  overthwart  the  broad -lands,  in 
January:  The  beginning  of  May%  it  was  back- 
bouted.  The  beginning  of  June,  it  was  tho- 
roughed  down.  At  the  latter  end,  it  was  har- 
rowed plain,  then  dunged,  plowed,  and  the 
turnip-feed  harrowed  in.  This  was  performed 
in  a  wet,  loamy,  flat  field  of  land  in  the  Cbiltern 
country. 

Sowing  Turnip  feed  in  Drills. 

In  this  pofture,  turnip-feed  may  be  fown  out 
of  a  hopper  of  the  three-wheel  or  pulley  drill- 
plow,  in  (hallow  drills,  which  may  be  afterwards 
clofed  by  hoes,  harrows,  or  by  two  (ticks,  fixed 
behind  the  broad  boards,  which  leave  the  drill 
under  a  fmall  ridge*,  and  this  by  only  altering 
or  fhifting  the  round  cog  inftrument  under  the 
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hopper,  that  is  proper  to  drop  out  this  fmall 
feed.  For  this  purpofe,  the  land  muft  firft  be 
got  into  a  very  fine  tilth,  by  frequent  plowings 
with  the  common  plow,  and,  if  you  can, 
dunged  fome  months  before  with  muck  rotted 
very  Ihort  beforehand.  The  drills  may  be  made 
from  two  to  fix  or  eight  feet  diftance :  If  left 
very  wide,  then  wheat  may  afterwards  be  fown 
in  drills  between  the  turnips.  Here  turnips  will 
thrive  much  better,  than  thofe  fown  in  the  random 
way,  becaufe,  in  the  dried  feafons,  and  in  the  drieft 
foils,  they  will  come  up  in  lefs  time,  tho'  lefs  feed 
is  fown  this  way  on  an  acre  of  ground,  than  when 
fown  broad-caft.  Alfo,  in  this  drilling  pbfture, 
turnips  are  prevented  from  burning,  or  growing 
yellowifh  in  their  leaves  a  long  time ;  are  eafier 
hoed,  better  fecured  againft  the  (lug,  fly,  worm, 
and  caterpillar,  and  from  that  common  deftruc- 
tive  turnip  difeafe,  which  in  the  fandy  grounds 
of  Norfolk  frequently  happens  to  great  numbers 
of  acres  in  a  feafon,  and  is  there  called — Ah- 
hury—ixA  which  in  a  little  time  reduces  one 
acre  of  fine  large  turnips,  worth  thirty  fhillings, 
to  be  worth  no  more  than  five.  By  thefe  plows^ 
turnip-feed  may  be  drilled  on  level  ground,  or 
on  ridge-lands,  and,  by  being  hoed  by  the  break 
and  hand-hoe  in  the  intervals,  wheat  may  be 
fown  in  September  to  great  advantage  5  after 

which  the  turnips  may  be  carried  off,  and  fold 
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or  eaten  elfewhere,  that  the  fame  ground  may 
either  lie  fallow,  till  barley  or  pea-feafon,  or 
cole- feed,  or  artificial  grafs,  may  be  driiled  in 
the  inner  fpaces  to  great  profit.  Or,  I  have 
known  this  done,  in  the  month  of  April  or 
May:  You  may  fow  white,  blue,  or  hotfpur 
peafe  in  drills,  at  fix  feet  afunder,  and  at  the 
fame  time  harrow  fome  Dutch  turnip-feed,  fown 
broad-caft,  in  the  intervals,  or  it  may  be  drilled 
in,  as  I  faid  before,  and  afterwards  hoed;  by 
which  management,  the  ground  may  be  all 
cleared  at  a  time,  to  drill  in  wheat,  or  fow  it  in 
the  common  way.  Sands,  gravels,  and  dry 
and  moid  loams  are  the  molt:  natural  foils  for 
turnips,  and  fo  are  fome  forts  of  rich  moift 
chalks;  but  the  dry,  fhallow,  hurlucky  fort 
is  too  dry  for  turnips  to  thrive  in,  for  here  they 
will  lie  fo  long  before  they  get  into  a  third  or 
fourth  leaf,  that  they  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
being  devoured  by  the  fly  and  Aug,  unlefs  the 
weather  be  very  rainy.  But  this  drill  way  of 
fowing,  with  good  manure  beforehand  in  the 
ground,  will  make  fuch  earth  hollow  and  rich, 
and  caufe  the  feed  and  turnips  to  grow  by  the 
help  of  only  dews,  and  the  lhallow  cover  of 
loofe  ground,  to  great  perfe&ion,  but  the  drills 
muft  not  be  made  too  deep,  left  the  feed  be 
buried;  and  for  fecurity,  after  fome  earth  is 

pulled  down  by  the  hand-hoe  on  the  firft  fowing, 
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more  feed  may  be  fown  on  that,  and  covered. 
Thus  you  will  have  two  comings  up  of  turnips, 
and  the  furer  ftiil,  if  you  fow  old  and  new 
turnip-feed,  which  will  prove  another  fecurity 
againft  the  fly  and  Aug,  for,  if  one  is  eaten, 
the  next  may  ftand.  Or,  befides  what  I  have 
written  before  of  fowing  peafe,  or  wheat,  broad- 
caft  between  the  rows  of  turnips:  You  may 
drill  the  turnips  at  fix  feet  afunder,  and  after- 
wards fow  wheat  in  a  drill  in  the  middle ;  and 
after  the  turnips  are  either  eaten  off  by  the 
inclofure  of  hurdles  with  ftieep,  or  pulled  up 
and  given  elfewhere  to  cattle, 'peafe,  or  barley, 
£s? c.  may  be  drilled  in  their  room ;  fo  that  both  • 
crops  may  be  got  offalmoft  together.  However, 
this  drilling  pra&ice  will  not  anfwer  in  too 
ftony  grounds,  nor  even  in  fome  very  dry  loofe 
fands,  becaufe  the  fands  will  tumble  down  fo 
faft  after  the  lhare,  that  the  drill  will  be  filled 
before  the  feed  can  fall  in;  but,  where  fuch 
earth  will  ftand  long  enough  for  the  feed  to 
fall  in,  it  will  anfwer  to  good  pnrpofe.  Re- 
member, that  the  richer  the  land,  the  later 
you  may  venture  to  fow  turnips,  either  in  drills 
or  broad-lands,  for,  in  fuch  a  foil,  latter  fown 
turnips  will  overtake  thofe  fown  fome  time 
before  in  poorer  earth  ;  and,  whenever  you  fow 
wheat  after  turnips,  there  feldom  fails  a  good 
crop*    Do  not  be  fo  much  afraid  of  burying 
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your  turnip-feed  in  drills,  as  tokt  it  difcourage 
you  in  this  drilling- work,  for  it  has  been  found 
that  turnip-feed,  like  fpinage-feed,  will  come 
up  at  three  or  four  inches  depth ;  but,  if  you 
dcubt  this,  you  may,  as  I  faid  before,  fow 
another  parcel  of  turnip-feed  out  of  the  drill- 
hopper,  or  hand,  on  the  top  of  the  firft,  and 
with  the  hand-rake,  or  with  a  fingle  light  harrow, 
you  may  cover  the  fame  with  a  fufiicient  quantity 
of  earth. 

Plowing  and  Sowing  T urnips  in  Vale  Grounds. 

The  aforefajd  operations,   by  diverfity  of 
plows  are  net  to  be  performed  here,  becaufe  in 
thefe  fituations  they  never  plow  but  one  way  \ 
and  that  is  done  fometimes  by  ridging  up,  and 
fometimes  by  cafting  the  ground  down  with  the 
foot-plow.    Here  the  land  generally  lies  in  acre 
and  half-acre  of  lands,  but  for  the  moft  part 
in  the  latter  :  Where  their  foil  is  a  black  or 
bluifh,  rich,  clayey  loam,  they  dare  not  fow 
turnips  in  it;  for,  if  they  ftiould  fow  turnips 
in  this  rank,  dirty,  wet,  ground,  it  would  be 
-    very  likely  attended  with  ill  confequences  ;  as, 
their  running  into  little  roots,  and  great  ftalks 
juid  leaves    and,  if  it  fhould  happen,  that  they 
take  well,  and  be  a  full  crop,  yet  then  it  will 
pot  anfwer,  becaufe  the  lheep,  in  eating  them 
off,  will  ftolch  the  ground,  daub  the  turnips, 
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eat  their  food  in  mifery,  and  perhaps,  get  rotten 
into  the  bargain;  and,  if  they  are  drawn  to 
be  fed  on  meadow,  or  more  dry  ground,  then 
there  will  remain  fuch  hollow  places,  that,  in 
this  ftiff,  wet  foil,  will  prove  fo  many  receptacles 
for  the  lodgment  of  waters,  which  in  courfe  will 
four  the  earth  for  years  after,  as  I  have  known 
jione,  and  greatly  damage  the  fucceeding  crops ; 
befides  which,  there  will  not  be  time  enough  al- 
lowed, for  giving  the  land  any  more  than  one 
ploughing  for  barley ;  and  then,  I  believe  I  may 
fey  with  aflurance,  that  the*  will  be  fuch  a 
bad  raw  tilth,  as  to  caufe  a  very  poor  return 
at  harveft,  as  has  been  proved  in  feveral  places 
in  the  vale  of  Ayfybury,  and  even  upon  the 
very  edge  of  it,  in  the  parilh  of  Eaton,  as  I 
lhall  in  another  place,  more  largely  treat  on. 
Yet  is  this  caution  not  without  exception,  for 
in  fome  vales,  as  well  as  the  vale  of  Aylejbury^ 
there  are  many  proper  lituations  and  foils  fit 
for  fowing  and  eating  off  turnips  on  the  fame ; 
as  fands,  fandy  loams,  fandy  clays,  whiti/h 
ground,  gravelly  loams,  and  intire  dry  loams, 
that  will  very  well  admit  of  this  praftice. 

In  fowing  turnip-feed  on  broad4and§,  regard 
lhould  be  firft  had  to  the  after  ufe  the  ground 

•  .  CD 

is  to  be  put  to.  If  you  intend  to  fow  the  fame 
land  with  wheat,  then  fow  the  Butch  forward 
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turnip,  to  be  eaten  off  in  September  or  Oftober. 
If  you  would  have  them  ftand  part  of  the  winter, 
fow  the  green  tankards  or  green  rounds  \  but 
if  the  whole  winter,  then  fow  the  red  tankands, 
or  red  rounds,  for  your  flieep  or  bullocks.  Again, 
in  cafe  your  ground  is  a  wettifh  foil,  here  fow 
the  fugar-loaf,  or  one  fort  of  the  tankards,  for, 
the  upper  part  of  this  turnip  growing  pretty 
high  out  of  the  earth  with  a  thick  Ikin,  1  the 
Iheep  may  have  eafy  accefe  to  their  food,  and 
the  water  lefs  power  to  hurt  it :  And  thus  you 
may  manage  your  turnip-crop,  by  fowing  the 
proper  feed  in  a  due  feafon,  for  early  or  late 
feeding,  for  pulling  up,  or  eating  them  on  the 
fpot,  for  fowing  of  wheat,  or  rye,  or  barley  or 
peafe  after  them,  He.  July  being  commonly 
the  drieft  month  in  the  year,  and  the  fly  of  the 
greateft  power,  it  proves  a  caution  to  many 
farmers,  not  to  fow  their  turnip-feed  lb  foon 
as  the  ground  is  harrowed  plain,  but  to  let  it 
lie  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  and  then  fow  and 
harrow  in  the  feed,  becaufe  the  fly  is  apt  to 
follow  the  duft.  When  land  is  well  folded,  or 
dunged  and  plowed  till  it  is  got  into  a  fine  tilth, 
and  made  ready  for  fowing,  do  not  grudge  feed, 
for  there  have  been  thoufands  of  acres  of  turnips 
loft  for  want  of  a  pound  more  than  is  ufually 
fown  on  an  acre.  My  quantity  is  never  lefs  than 
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three  pounds  on  one  acre,  and  fometimes  four, 
if  the  tHth  be  rough  v  the  more  the  better,  that 
there  may  be  enough  for  the  farmer,  the  Aug, 
and  the  fly.  Now  our  m«thod  of  fowing 
tyrnip-feed  on  broad-lands  is  this :  Firft,  he 
begips  to  fow  half  a  broad-land,  which  is  about 
four  fteps  and  a  half  broad,  by  fteppirtg  along, 
within  a  foot  of  the  outfide,  and  at  every  fecond 
ftep,  with  the  right-hand,  he  throws  a  caft  from 
between  his  two  fingers  and  thumb  :  When  he 
has  got  to  the  end  of  the  land,  he  comes  all 
along  the  contrary  fide,  and  fows  here,  as  he 
did  at  firft,  by  which  two  crofs  cafts,  the  ground 
is  fown  twice  in  a  place,  and  fo  on  till  the  field 
is  all  fown  •,  then  he  immediately  harrows  all 
the  feed  in  once  in  a  place,  and  leaves  it  till 
turnips  are  grown  into  their  fourth  feedling  leaf, 
when  they  Ihoukf  be  hoed. 

Where  land  lies  low  and  wet,  and  will  not 
admit  of  turnips  to  grow  on  broad-lands,  then 
the  farmer  niuft  alter  his  mode  cf  plowing  and 
fowing.  If  it  is  to  be  done,  in  two-bout  lands,  or 
what  we  call  four-thorough  ftitches,  then,  when 
the  ground  is  got  ready  for  fowing,  harrow  down 
the  ftitches  or  ridges  long  ways,  almoft  level,  and 
then  fow  and  harrow  in  your  turnip-feed ;  for  here 
your  turnip-feed  is  to  be  foon  broad-caft  all  over 
the  land,  by  crofling  the  cafts,  and  fowing  five 

ftitches 
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Hitches  in  breadth,  at  a  time,  and  fo  on,  till  the 
whole  field  is  finilhed  and,  by  this  operation, 
there  will  remain  a  fmall  loofe  thorough  between 
•the  ridges,  enough  to  drain  off  the  waters  from  the 
higher  ground,  unlefs  a  flood  of  rain  happens 
for,  by  harrowing  down  the  earth  from  the 
ridges,  there  will  lodge  a  great  deal  of  loofe 
mould,  which  will  receive  and  bury  the  wets, 
fo  that  the  turnips  will  lie  much  drier,  and  in 
a  hollower  condition,  than  if  fuch  land  lay  in 
broad-lands.  If  the  ground  lies  in  three  or 
four-bout  lands,  it  is,  becaufe  the  fituation  of 
it  is  very  low,  and  wetter  than  that  of  the  two- 
bout  lands,  and  yet  not  lb  wet  as  the  ridge  vale 
lands. 
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chap.  nr. 

OF  THE  SORT  OF  TURNIPl 

IN  the  fandy  lands  6f  Suffolk  and  Norfolk* 
they  fow  the  moft  turnips  of  any  two  coun- 
ties in  England^  for  feeding  their  horfes,  and 
for  feeding  and  fatting  their  Welch  and  Scotch 
runts  and  ftieep,  for  which  purpofe,  they  fow 
the  cream-coloured  Dutch  turnips,  the  yellow, 
the  purple,  and  the  green,  and  the  red  forts  as 
follows:  viz. 

The  cream-coloured  Dutch  turnip  is  of  a 
ftattifli  fhape,  and  of  a  middle  fize*,  and 
more  fown  by  gardeners  than  farmers,  becaufe 
of  their  quick  growth  for  an  early  market; 
for  this  fort  will  be  fit  to  pull  in  eight  weeks 
time  after  hoeing,  if  the  feed  is  harrowed  in 
forward  in  the  month  of  May^  or  in  June, 
provided  the  foil  is  of  the  dry  warm  fort,  is 
well  dreffed,  and  got  into  a  fine  tilth.  And, 

w 

though  it  naturally  is  a  fmall  turnip,  yet,  by 
growing  in  a  rich  earth,  they  will  become  pretty 
large,  and  therefore  are  fown  by  fome  farmers, 
as  a  common  field  turnip,  to  fat  their  fheep,  as 
the  firft  crop  to  be  eaten  off  time  enough  to 
plow  and  fow  wheat. 

The  yellow  turnip  is  of  the  carrotty  kind,  and 
the  fwecteft  of  all  others.    Therefore  the  Suffolk 
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and  Norfolk  farmers  fow  fome  acres  of  them  in 
their  inclofed  and  corrimon  fields,  for  their  horfes 
as  well  as  for  fatting  their  fheep  and  runts,  be- 
fcaufe  this  turnip  is  fo  lufcious  and  fattening,  that 
they  give  them  as  manger  meat  to  fave  corn ; 
for,  with  thefe  and  hay,  or  with  good  ftraw  and 
chaff,  they  will  hold  to  work  well. 

The  green  fugar-loaf,  or  tahkard  turnips 
is  one  of  the  forts  fown  in  Hertford/hire^  and 
many  other  places;  has  the  thickeft  rind  or 
flcin  of  all  others,  and  for  which  it  has  the 
moft  occafion ;  becaufe  this  turnip  (lands  the 
higheft  in  the  air'  of  any,  and  therefore  the 
moft  expofed  to  frofts,  which  it  will  wonderfully 
refift,  and  maintain  idelf  found,  unlefs  the  hard 
weather  continues  long  and  violent.  It  is  a 
fweet  turnip^  and  well  beloved  by  fheep  and 
tows,  growing  very  large  in  rich  ground,  and 
this  more  efpecially,  becaufe  the  cattle  can  eafily 
come  by  a  full  bite  of  it.  But  there  are  fome 
inconveniences  attending  this  turnip*  and  they 
are  thefe:.  If  tankard-turnips  ftand  too  long 
they  are  apt  to  grow  corkey,  or  rot,  and  make 
cattle  pine  away  inftead  of  fattening  them  : 
This  turnip  is  one  of  them  that  fhould  be  fown 
fcarly,  for,  if  you  fow  it  later  than  ordinary* 
it  will  run  only  into  leaves,  and  not  bottle ;  and, 
whenever  you  fow  it,  it  ought  to  bd  in  a  deep 
foil,  that  its  (lender  root  may  meet  with  the 
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better*  encouragement  to  ftrike  a  good  way  down, 
grow  the  fafter,  and  ftand  the  ftronger. 

[The  green  round  turnip,   is  an  excellent 
fort,  and  of  late  more  and  more ,  fown  in 
HertfordJbirey  and  elfewhere,  becaufc  the  true 
turnip  of  this  kind  grows  large  and  fweet, 
and  is  not  fo  fubjeft  to  be  fpoiled  by  frofts, 
as  the  green  and  red  tankards  are,  and  yet 
Hands  enough  above  ground  for  fheep  and  oxen 
to  come  at  the  greateft  part  of  it  ^  will  bear 
fcooping  well,  and  its  fhell  eafily  dug  up.  This 
turnip,  as  the  laft,  ought  to  follow  the  Dutch 
turnip,  as  the  fecond  or  next  fucceflive  crop 
to  that,  and  therefore  fhould  be  fown  the  latter 
end  of  July.    This  is  a  general  turnip,  becaufc 
it  will  profper  in  moft  foils,  and  is  as  good 
for  the  kitchen  ufe,  as  it  is  for  feeding  cattle 
in  the  field  :  This  is  the  moft  general  turnip 
that  we  fow  for  our  flieep  in  Hertford/hire, 
at  this  time,  and  therefore  allowed  to  be  the 
beft  fort. 

The  red  round  or  purple  turnip,  is  a  hardy 
fort  of  turnip,  of  the  hotteft  nature,  and  there- 
fore will  endure  fowing  the  lateft  of  all  other  field 
turnips,  becaufe  it  will  beft  witliftand  the  feverity 
of  frofts  and  chills  of  waters.  This  is  accounted 
one  of  (if  not)  the  largeft  turnip  that  grows.  If 
it  is  fown  in  July  or  Auguft^  it  will  hold  good  and 
fit  for  feeding  flieep  to  Lady  day >  and  in  fome, 
kind  feafons,  til]  mid  April  For,  the  fake  of  their 
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growing  in  ftifF,  wettilh  loams  die  beft  of  any^ 
for  their  appling  and  thriving  in  winter,,  whenr 
the  tankards  will  run  only  into  leaf,  and  for 
their  growing  the  lateft  of  all  others,  this 
turnip  ought  to  be  preferred, 

The  red  tankard  turnip.— t-  Some  of  this 
fort  are  very  excellent  turnips  ;  fome  will 
grow  almoftout  of  the  ground,  and  therefore 
are  much  expofed  to  frofts,  and  fo  eafily 
pulhed  down  by  cattle,  that  great  numbers 
are  fpoiled  by  them.  But  a  true  fort  of  thefq 
are  thofe  turnips  that  grow  with  almoft  as  much, 
of  their  body  in  the  ground  as  out  of  it ;  fuch 
as  thefe  contain  a  great  deal  of  meat  in  them, 
and,  when  a  farmer  is  poffeffed  of  fuch,  let  hirri 
rhake  much  of  them,  and  not  lofe  their  feed  5 
as  many  have  done  in  our  parts,  whom  I  have 
heard  fay,  could  they  have  fome  of  the  fame, 
they  formerly  had,  they  would  not  grudge  to 
give  five  killings  a  pound  for  it.  The  red 
turnip  delights  in  gravels  and  loams.  But  this, 
as  well  as  the  green  tankard,  in  hard  weather, 
is  pecked  by  crows,  rooks,  and  pigeons,  and 
then  the  rain  gets  in,  and  rots  them. 

The  rat-tail  turnip,  fo  called,  becaufe  of  its  piky 
root,  which  runs  down  a  confiderable  length  into 
the  earth,  has  fmall  leaves  and  a  green  ring  round 
a  little  white  turnip,  is  one  of  the  fweeteft  of  tur- 
nips, but  too  fmall  to  be  fown  in  fields  iorK  cattle  * 
therefore  is  much  valued  by  fome  gardeners  for 
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kitchen  ufes.  It  is  lb  hardy,  3$  to  grow  in 
winter,  when  others  do  not,  and  may  be  Jbwn 
all  the  fummcr  long- 

■   — — ■  111  i  m 

CHAP.  IV. 

*  * 

■  • 

OF  THE  FLY. 

BUT  I  muft  here  obferve,  that  though 
horfe,  afc,  cow,  and  hog  dungs  are 
pernicious  in  breeding  the  fly,  yet  they  have 
this  good  property  belonging  to  them,  that 
when  any  of  them  are  truly  fliort,  rotten,  and 
greafy,  and  thoroughly  mix'd  with  the  ground, 
it  fo  lightens  and  hollows  it,  as  to  give  an  eafy 
paflage  to  the  young  turnip  fibres,  to  ftrike 
down  and  get  eaiily  into  the  earth,  whereby 
they  acquire  fuch  a  lwift  growth,  as  caufes  them 
to  out-run  the  fly's  rapine,  and  get  into  bitter 
leaves  before  they  have  time  to  demolifli  the 

crop,  if  the  feed  is  fown  thick  enough ;  for  in 
poor  hard  ground,  it  is  often  the  fanner's  mis- 
fortune to  lofe  them,  becaufe  here  the  fly  has 
full  leifure  to  feed  on,  and  devour,  the  two 
feedling  leaves  at  his  pleafure,  as  is  evidently 
proved  by  the  fuccefsful  crops  of  thofe  whp 
have,  in  time,  drefied  their  field  with  a  dy§ 
quantity  of  rotten  dung. 
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C  H  AP.  V, 

*  1  .  $ 

OF  THE  HANBUR Y. 

* 

THE  hanbury  overtakes  turnips  fomc- 
times,  after  they  have  got  largg  roots, 
but  moft  of  all  in  fandy  foils.  In  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk^  the  turnip  difeafe  is  very  commpn, 
in  dry  fummers  efpecially,  and  deftroys  great 
numbers  of  acres  of  them  in  a  year,  by  worms 
growing  in  little  bulbs  or  knobs  on  the  turnips, 
and  eating  into  their  hearts. 

—      "      ■  ■      ■■  ■   :  fT-»- 

1 

CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  TIME  OF  SOWING. 

-TTT  is  the  eftablifhed  maxim,  that  a  fortnight 
JL  before  Midfummer^  and  for  a  fortnight  after, 
it  is  the  beft  feafon  for  this  purpofe,  for,  if 
turnip-feed  is  fown  fooncr  in  the  field,  they  will 
get  fo  rank,  cory,  and  ftringy  before  winter,  ofr 
(pring,  that  the  cattle  cannot  eat  them. 

1  ■  i  ■  i      i  ,i  ■ 

■  ■ 

CHAP.  VII. 
OF  HOEING. 


O 


N  this  ablblutely  depends  the  obtaining  a 
good  crop.    It  is  true,  that  I  have  known 
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> 

fome  of  the  worfe  fort  of  farmers  content 

4 

themfelves,  to  fave  charge,  with  only  harrowing 
'  a  thick  crcp,  with  two  of  our  common  four- 
beam  harrows,  whirl!  will  thin  the  turnips,  and 
tear  up  the  beft  as  well  as  the  worft  plants. 
Others,  where  the  crop  is  th*«,  will  not  hoe  at 
all ;  but  thefe  are  your  afternoon  farmers,  as 
we  call  them:  For,  to  enjoy  a  pay-rent  crop 
of  turnips,  they  muft  be  hand-hoed  in  due 
time,  that  is,  when  they  have  made  their  fourth 
leaf  a  little  fubitandal,  to  prevent  their  burning, 
or  too  much  heating  one  another  by  their  too 
-clofe  (landing,  otherways,  they  will  become 
ftunted,  and  grow  to  little  profit.  Now  to  do 
this  work  effeftualty,  in  the  firft  place  I  make 
a  bargain  with  my  hoers,  to  go  over  the  crop 

jtwice,  the  lad  time  about  a  week  or  fortnight 
^fier .  the  firft,  to  hoe  ifp  and  deftroy  thole  young 
ones  that  may  have  efc:<ped  the  firft  hoeing  j 
fwhich  is  more  than  ordinary  necefTary,  if  the 
•#realher  happens  to  be  wettifh  in  the  firit  hoeing- 
time,  for  t|icr  many  turnips  will  up-fet,  and, 
though  hoed  before,  will  grow  again.  For 
1bo:1i  'which  hoeings,  at  Gaddcfdcn^  that  is  com- 
puted to  be  twenty-eight  miles  from  Londcn^ 
we  pay  five  or  fix  fliillings  for  each  acre  of 
ground,  and  feldom  or  never  more.  But, 
where  many  acres  are  fown,  it  often  happen?, 
that  the  hoers  cannot  do  all,  or  even  the  great$ft 
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part  of  them,  time  enough  to  fave  the  reft  from 
fpoiling*  In  this  cafe,  the  triangular  hoe-plough 
will  dexteroufly  thin  feveral  acres  in  one  day, 
and  excellently  well  prepare  the  young  turnips 
for  hand-hoeing  with  the  more  eafe  and  fafety. 
If  the  large  fort  of  turnips  are  fowed  forward 
to  feed  cattle,  they  ought  to  be  hoed  at  1 8 
inches  a-part ;  if  later,  at  twelve :  Yet  allow- 
ance ought  to  be  made  for  the  nature  of  the 
turnip ;  a  (leader  long  turnip  will  grow  well 
forward  in  the  year,  at  a  foot  diftance,  when 
fome  of  the  large  round  fort  will  languifh,  if 
fown  fo  near. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
THE  CROP. 

ONE  acre  of  well-planted  turnips  will  fat 
eight  middling-fized  weather-fheep,  or 
feed  fix  couples  of  ewes  and  lambs,  with  good 
management  j  that  is,  if  racks  of  hay,  or  pea. 
ftraw,  ftand  conftantly  in  the  field,  for  the 
lheep  to  broufe  on  at  pleafure;  for  this  dry 
meat  fecures  them  from  the  rot,  from  the  red- 
water,  and  from  hoving;  misfortunes  incident 
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to  all  turnip-feeding  fheep,  and  that  often  prove 
fatal  to  thoufafcds  of  thofe  that  are  deprived  of 
fuch  a  falubtious  antidote  and,  for  this  purpofe, 
fome  are  fo  careful,  as  to  have  their  meat-racks 
thinlv  thatched  over ;  others  have  them  covered 
with  thin  boards,  to  keep  their  meat  dry,  for 
then  it  does  the  fheep  twice  the  fervice  of  wc$ 
meat.  Others  will  be  at  the  charge  of  ctofe- 
made  rodded  hurdles,  inftead  of  open  hurdles, 
for  keeping  fheep  from  being  pinched  by  drift- 
rains,  and  piercing  winds:  which,  with  timely 
fhiftings  of  the  fheep  into  frefh  parcels,  will, 
in  dry  land,  fat  them  with  great  expedition. 
When  oxen,  heifers,  or  dry  cows,  are  feedihg 
on  turnips  in  the  field,  for  fatting,  great  care 
fliould  be  taken  that  they  are  not  choaked 
and,  if  a  piece  of  turnip  flicks  in  their  throat, 
the  quickeft  way  is  to  thruft  a  hand  in,  and 

Ihove  it  down.  Others  will  keep  a  thick,  ftifF 
piece  of  rope  conftantly  with  them  in  the  field, 
for  the  like  purpofe.  " 

Some  farmers,  will  draw  the  turnips,  and 
feed  and  fat  an  ox,  heifer,  or  cow  in  the  houfe, 
by  giving  it  chopped  turnips  in  the  trough,  and 
hay  in  a  rack,  and  then  fuch  ox,  heifer,  or  cow, 
never  will  drink  water,  becauie  the  turnip,  of 
itfelf,  is  fuch  an  aqueous  root,  as  very  well 
fupplies  it :  But  there  muft  be  a  good  parcel  of 
turnips  employed  in  fatting  of  one  of  thefe 
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horned  cattle,  for  fome  will  cat  half  an  acreft 
/others  a  whole  acre,  according  to  their  bignefi, 
youth,  and  degree  of  fatnefs  bellowed  on  them. 

In  the  year  1742,  a  farmer  having  a  good  crop 
pf  turnips,  would  keep  his  breeding-ewes  among 
them,  till  they  lambed,  partly  out  of  neceffity,  and 
partly  out  of  obftinacy,  for  he  would  ftill  venture 
on,  and  run  the  rifqueof  the  iffue;  but  the  confc- 
quence  proved  fufficiently  prejudicial,  to  teach 
Jiim  better  management  hereafter;  for  fome  of 
his  lambs  were  hawled  away  from  the  ewes 
bodies,  by  meer  violence,  and  others  forced  to 
be  cut  away  by  piece-meal;  which,  befides  the 
lo&  of  the  lambs,  caufed  likewife  the  death  of 
fome  of  the  ewes.  I  therefore  here  offer  this  cau- 
tion to  all  turnip  and  cole-farmers,  that  they  take 
their  breeding-ewes  out  of  the  turnip  and  cole- 
field,  about  a  month  before  their  lambing-timc^ 
left  the  lambs  and  ewes  be  loft,  by  letting  the 
dams  feed  too  long  on  fuch  nourilhing  foods 
for  the  grofs  fattening  turnip-root,  and  quick- 
feed  cole  or  rape-head,  is  very  apt  to  caufe  the 
lamb  to  grow  too  big  in  the  belly  of  the  ewe* 
for  lambing  without  help;  which  cannot  be 
done,  without  extreme  hazard  of  both  their 
lives ;  which  hazard  would  probably  be  pre* 
vented  in  a  great  meafure,  if  he  had  takea 
the  ewes  out  of  the  turnip-field,  in  due  time, 
and  put  them  in  his  meadow,  and  Fed  them 

now 
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now  and  then  with  hay,  &V.  But  this  would 
not  go  down  with  him,  becaufe  he  reckoned, 
that  feeding  the  (heep  in  his  meadow,  and  with 
hay,  was  the  greater  charge,  although  the  charge, 
perhaps,  might  have  been  upon  a  par  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  feed  of  turnips  j  for  the  more 
hay  the  ewe  eats,  the  more  turnips  there  would 
have  been  for  his  wether  lheep,  cows,  or  hogs. 

In  January  it  fometimes  happens,  that  great 
frofts,  or  deep  ihows,  deprive  deep  and  bullocks 
•from  coming  at  the  feed  of  turnips  in  the  field  j 
and  which  likewife  prevents  their  being  drawn^ 
or  pulled  up,  for  hoarding,  or  for  a  faie  at  mar- 
ket. Now,  therefore,  the  farmer's  bad,  or  good 
hulbandry,  is  brought  to  the  teft ;  if  he  has  made 
a  turnip  hoard  in  time,  by  placing  a  confiderable 
number  of  them'  in  a  barn,  or  other  fheltered 
place,  clofe  enough  to  keep  out  frofts,  and  other 
weather,  from  damaging  them,  then  it  is  in  his 
power  to  bring  fuch  hoarded  turnips  out,  or 
carrots,  or  parfnips,  for  feeding  his  fheep, 
cows,  bullocks,  or  fwine,  rabbits,  turkics, 
geefe,  or  ducks,  with  them  under  cover,  or  in 
an  open  place,  fo  that  thefe  can  have  full  room 
and  power  to  cat  them  raw,  or  prepared ;  becaufe, 
as  thefe  roots  are  not  frozen,  and  as  cattle  in 
fuch  frofty  fealcns  have  the  greateft  appetite, 
they  will  eat  much,  arid  thrive  apace.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  good  hufbandry  of  hoarding 
turnips,  carrots,  parfnips,  and  potatoes,  is  more 

duly 
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duly  obferved  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  other  fandy 
parts  of  the  caft,  than  any  where  elfe  in  Great- 
Britain. 

.     ....  V  c 

 ,  ■  ■  .  , ,  „ 

CHAP.  IX. 

> 

OF  SAVING  THE  SEED. 

WHEN  this  is  defigned,  due  care  muft 
be  taken,  that  the  turnips  are  no  ways 
bitten  by  any  cattle,  for  that  may  prove  an  im- 
pediment, though  many  turnips  have  grown 
after  fuch  damage,  when  not  too  much, 
and  bore  good  feed.  About  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  before  the  feed  is  full  npe,  one 
or  more  men  or  boys,  fhould  be  employed  to 
keep  the  fowls  off,  for  the  leaft  fmali  bird  will  do 
a  great  deal  of  hurt  here :  This<  is  fo  material  a 
point,  that  I  have  known  a  careful  farmer  fave 
fifteen  bufhels  of  feed  off  one  acre,  when  his 
neighbours  that  were  negledtful,  got  littl  *  more 
than  his  feed  again,  and  this  meerly  for  want  of 
guarding  it  in  time.  One  man,  with  a  gun,  will 
guard  two  or  three  acres  well.  Turnip-feed  is 
ripe  about  the  beginning  of  this  month  with  us, 
as  may  be  known  by  the  light  brown  colour  of 
its  pods.  Some  reap  it  with  fickles,  as  they  do 
wheat ;  but  the  beft  way  of  doing  it  is  with 
(harp  knives,  that,  by  their  keen  edges,  cut  the 
ftalks  eafy,  without  jarring  fhe  ripe  pods,  as  the 

rough 
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rough  teeth  of  the  fickle  will  be  fure  to  do  5  be-1 
fides  which,  a  man  by  the  knife  can  cut  alt  the 
ftalks  off  a  fingle  turnip  clear  of  weeds,  better 
than  with  the  other;  and  thus  with  a  knife  a  man 
may  cut  down  a  rood  a  day. 

The  cuttings  or  rips  are  to  be  laid  in  rows; 
and  in  this  pofture  kept  fome  days  abroad,  to 
hay  and  dry  *  and,  as  this  feed  is  very  apt  to 
fhed,  fome  bring  their  blankets,  or  barn  cloth* 
or  facks  to  thrafh  it  on  in  the  field.  Others, 
3gain,  will  fpread  a  barn  cloth  on  the  bottom, 
and  about  the  fides  of  a  cart  or  waggon,  and 
bring  all  out  of  the  field  into  the  barn,  for 
thrafhing  out  the  feed  diredtly :  two  acres  of 
haulm,  with  its  pods,  has  filled  two  bay  of  barn- 
ing,  that  fometimes  will  yield  thirty  bujhels  of 
feed,  and  more.  An  acre  of  this  feed  has 
been  fold  for  above  four  pounds;  one  bufhel  of 
turnip-feed  returns  fometimes  two  gallons  of  oil, 
by  expreffion,  for  the  ^ool  bufinefc,  or  for  burtw 
yig  in  lamps. 
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BOOK  XII. 

1 

<y  the  CULTURE  of  RAPE, 

■ 

TH  E  value  of  this  moft  fcrviccablc  vegeta- 
ble is  known  to  few  fanners  in  this  part* 
where  I  live;  and  therefore  few,  very  few  there 
are,  that  fow  the  feed  of  it,  becaufe  we  lie  too 
far  from  London  to  enjoy  the  benefit  and  ad- 

live  nearer  that  metropolis,  and  cany  on  the 
fiickling  of  houfe-Iambs.  I  know  of  none  wid*. 
in  a  pretty  many  miles  of  me,  that  few  this 
feed,*  befides  a  nobleman's  -bailiff  and  myfel£ 
The  nobleman's  bailiff  fows  it  for  his  matter's 
ftore-fheep,  for  feeding  his  weathers  and  ewes 
in  Manb  and  April,  and  I  mine ;  for  then  we 
bait  them  a  few  hours  in  a  day  in  the  rape-field*  v 
as. the  only  green  meat  we  have  left,  becaufe  k  is 
the  cafe  of  many  to  be  without  any  other  at  this 
$me  of  the  year  than  this  of  rapes,  by  reafon 
artificial  and  natural  graflbs,  as  well  as  turnips, 
are  generally  eaten  off  before  thefe  months.  But 
the  main  defign  of  lowing  rapes  is  to  ftedewes 
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that  fucklc  lambs,  cither  for  fatting  thofe  lambs 
that  are  brought  up  in  the  houfe,  or  the  field, 
and  for  the  fervice  of  the  kitchen.  It  is  thefe 
rapes  that  are  of  fo  hardy  a  nature,  as  to  with- 
ftand  the  violence  of  frofts,  beyond  all  the  gar- 
den ware  of  this  tribe ;  when  cabbages,  favoys, 
brockely,  and  the  like  were  killed  by  the  vehe- 
mency  of  the  frofts,  thefe  have  flood  found,  arid 
fupplied  their  room,  as  feveral  acres  of  them  did 
in  the  hard  frofts  of  1739,  and  1740;  and,  had 
it  not  been  for  thefe  ferviceable  plants,  there  had 
many  lambs. been  loft;  therefore,  whether  in 
frofty  or  open  weather,  in  the  fpring  months, 
the  rapes  are  of  great  value,  as  being  not  only  a 
moil  fucculent  plant,  that  produces  a  great  deal 
of  milk,  but  they  likewife  fatten  fheep  and  lambs 
very  expeditioufly ;  fo  that  no  farmer,  that  is 
mafter  of  a  proper  foil  in  a  convenient  fituation, 
ought  to  be  without  the  enjoyment  of  this  excel* 
lent  food. 

This  feed  agrees  beft  with  ftiffifli  or  moift 
loams,  but  it  will  grow  well  in  dry  loams.  The 
management  lies  in  fowing  them  accordingly.  If 
rape-feed  is  to  be  fown  in  ftjff,  moift,  or  wettilh 
loams,  the  ground  ought  to  be  lowed  betimes, 
even  iooner  than  Auguft^  for  reducing  its  furly 
nature  into  fine  loofe  parts,  by  the  month  of 
July>  when  this  feed  ought  to  be  fown  in  the 
fame,  that  the  rape-roots  may  enjoy  good  part 
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of  the  fummer's  hot  feafon  for  forcing  them  to 
take  large  hold  of  the  earth,  and  get  forward 
heads  againft  the  trying  winter's  frofty  feafons ; 
by  this  the  plants  will  meet  with  the  beft  fccurity 
againft  hard  weather,  and  yet,  for  all  fuch  a 
forward  fbwing  of  this  feed,  that  rape-feed,  lown 
in  a  dry  loam  in  the  month  of  Augufi^  is  often- 
times as  forward  in  its  growth,  as  that  fown 
in  a  wet  foil  in  July.    Therefore  whether  rape- 
feed  is  to  be  fown  in  July  or  Auguft,  in  a  ftifF  or 
drier  loofe  foil,  the  ground  ought  to  be  early 
and  duly  prepared,  for  the  harrowing  this  feed 
in  •,  and,  as  rape-feed  is  commonly  fown  on  the 
fallow  ground,  if  it  has  not  been  ploughed  up 
before  Augujt,  do  it  now,  either  by*  broad-land 
ploughings  or  bouting  it  into  fingle  bouts, 
or  in  what  we  call  four- thoroughed  lands,  or 
in  three  or  four  bout- lands,  or  in  broad  ridge 
lands. 

Thefe  are  all  the  beft  poftures  that  land  can 
lie  in,  that  is  of  this  ftiff  nature,  for  the  firft 
ploughing  of  it,  in  order  to  get  icfweet  and  fine; 
for  it  cannot  be  too  fine  for  this  finall  feed;  be- 
caufe,  in  cafe  a  perfon  was  to  attempt  the  getting 
a  full  crop  of  rapes  in  a  ftiff,  four,  clotty  foil,  if 
a  great  deal  of  the  feed  is  not  buried  fo  as 
never  to  grow,  the  plants  will  be  the  longer  en- 
larging their  roots,  and  getting  a  flourilhing  head 
againft  winter     and  then,  perhaps,  when  they 
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arc  to  be  fed,  there  are  only  half  plants  or  rapes  % 
and  what  a  ftunted  crop  of  rapes,  or  any  other 
vegetable,  yields,  a  farmer  knows  by  the  lofs  he 
fuftains  by  his  bad  huflxtndry  but  this  feed  is  not 
always  fown  in  tilth  grounds  j  for,  where  the 
land  is  of  a  fliortifh,  dry  nature,  it  is  oftentimes 
fown  on  oat,  or  pea,  or  wheat,  or  barley,  or 
bean  ftubble  on  one  ploughing  only,  and  harrow- 
ing in  the  feed  after  harveft  ;  and,  when  the  wea~ 
ther  proves  propitious,  there  are  many  good 
Crops  of  rapes  got  this  way. 

If  the  land  is  an  intire,  a  gravelly,  or  a  fandy 
loam,  if  it  is  well  ploughed,  and  well  dunged, 
it  may  be  made  to  become  a  good  crop  of  cole- 
or  rapes  but  when  fuch  ground  is  to  be  fown 
with  this  feed,  fpecial  regard  ought  to  be  had  to 
the  proper  time,  left  time*  labour,  feed  and 
6ther  expence,  be  moft  of  them  loft.  Now  if  a 
perfon  has  a  mind  to  get  a  Chiltern  inclofed  field 
take  with  cole  or  rape,  and  to  ftand  throughout 
the  winter  in  a  right  order  or  growth,  he  mtlft 
not  fow  this  feed  till  the  middle  of  Auguft* 
for  if  he  does,  the  young  crop  is  in  great 
danger  of  running  into  feedy  heads  before  the 
winter ;  and  then  the  ftalks  will  get  hard  and 
dry,  and,  in  fhort*  be  neither  fit  for  cows 
fcor  fteep,  nor  hardly  any  thing  elfe. 

Hence  it  is  that  cole  or  rape -feed  may  be 
faid  to  be  fown  at  feveral  times  in  the  year,  viz; 
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In  tilth  tfcyey  grounds,  as  I  faid,'  the  latter  end 
of  June,  and  ih  dry  tilth  loamy  grounds  iri  July* 
are  the  chief  times  for  lowing  coleseed  irt  fields  i 
but  about  Watf<trd>  Rickmanf&Mb,  and  bthef 
adjacent  parts  in  fJeriforiflrifei  the  fuckling 
farmers,  or  thofe  who  fucklp  houfeJambs*  take 
care  to  fow  fome  <  of  their  land  with  the  puffiti 
Hampjbire  kid,  or  Cobban*,  hog-^eas :  for  as  thefe 
are  a  forward  fort,  they  fow  them  to  come  off  by 
an  early  opportunity/for  ploughing  the  fame 
land,  and  fowing  with  cole-feed  in  Augufi^  or  in 
Septetnber,  at  fartheft.  Others  &to  the.  blueboil* 
irtg-rpea,  and  the  EJfex  white  reading  boilingj*pea, 
for  the  fame  purpofc.  Thofe  .  indeed  that  fo^ 
ormuts,  matters,  hotfpur,  and  the  great  union 
peas,  and:  other  forts,  fclHng  them  green  in  their! 
pods,  may^  certainly  get  them  roff  much  fooncc 
thai)  any  of  jhefe  j  but  as  they  (jommonly  grow  iri 
faiyfy  and  gravelly  .Wths,.  for  getting  them  into 
an  £^rly  prder  to  let  on  crops  of  turnips,  to  draw 
to  fell,  or  to  feptf  their  iheep;with  in  winter  I 
liave  no,  more  to  fay  of  them  here,  but  proceed, 
to  pbferve,  that  though  coleseed  is  Town  f0i#e 
as  in  /iuguft  qt  ^eptmb^  ^fx^t  a  pea-crop,,  or  a 
barley  or  a  wheat-crop,  on  one  ploughing  up  of 
the  fame,  and.  harrowing  in  the:  feed  yet  fo  it 
happens,  that:  .a  good  Crop  of  cole,  by  thefe 
means,  is:  often  got,  to  the  %te?x  advantage  of 
the  owner  I .  to  his  great :  advantage,  be- 
Vol.  I.  H  h  ,  caufc 
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caufc  fuch  later-fown  cole-feed  may  produce  a 
crop  that  wUJ  anfwer  to  as  much  profit  as  any 
early  crop  j  for  when  the  firft  crop  of  cole  is 
eaten  off,  that  was  fown  in  Jum  or  Julj%  this  laft 
will  come  into  yfc  in  April  and  May%  and  ferve 
to  feed  cows,  Iheep,  lambs,  deer,  &c.  in  the 
fcarce  time  of  hay  and  graft  which  too  often 
then  happens  to  be  the  farmer's  want,  by  having 
expended  his  dry  meat,  before  the  grafs  gets  head 
enough  to  become  a  fufficient  food.  And  it  is 
alio  on  this  account  that  fome  fow  cole-feed  in 
February  and  March  \  fo  that  this  herb  is  now 
become  fuch  a  field-plant,  that  it  may  be  truly 
faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ferviceable  fort  growing 
in  fields :  and  it  is  my  real  opinion,  that  as  cole- 
feed  is  every  year  more  and  more  fown,  it  will, 
in  a  great  degree,  in  time,  fupplant  the  turnip  ; 
becaule  it  is  moft  certain,  that  the  colewort  or 
rape  will  produce  more  and  fweeter  milk  than  the 
turnip,  if  given  to  the  bead:  before  it  is  too  old 
and  rank *  nor  is  it  fo  liable  to  choak  a  cow  or 
fiieep  that  eats  it,  as  a  turnip  is.  Indeed,  as  to 
the  hoving  quality,  Imuftown,  it  is  rather  more 
apt  to  do  the  beaft  mifchief  than  the  turnip-leaf. 
No  green  vegetable  produces  more  milk  nor 
fats  iheep  and  bullocks  fooner,  and  that  in  the 
fcvereft  cold  winter  or  ipring- weather,  than  cole 
or  kale ;  only  particular  care  muft  be  had  to 
their  hoving,  which  all  cattle  are  very  fubjeft  to 
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that  fe£d  on  it*  In  a  word,  all  thefe  incloled 
ftubble  fields,  whofe  foils  are  in  good  heart,  and 
of  the  ftiff  fort,  as  foon  as  harveft  is  home,  or  in 
September,  may  be  plowed  up  and  fowed  with  this 
excellent  feed,  as  it  is  done  of  late  in  our  wefterii 
parts  of  Hertford/hire,  chiefly  for  feeding  our  ftore 
ewes  and  their  lambs  in  December,  January,  and 
other  lucceeding  months,  when  our  turnips,  and 
all  other  field-feeding  vegetables  are  eaten  up ; 
by  which  the  lives  of  multitudes  of  lambs  may 
be  preferred,  that  otherways  would  die  fof 
want  of  milk,  or  other  nourifhing  food,  to  enable 
them  to  refift  the  chill  of  rains?  the  dampnefs  of 
the  earth,  and  the  tempeftuous  nights  that  fre* 
quently  happen,  and  prove  fatal  to  number- 
lefs  of  thefe  new  yeaned  creatures ;  for  it  is  con* 
mon  for  great  rains  and  fnows  to  fall  in  the  lamb- 
ing feafon  j  and*  when  thefe  happen  to  be  ex- 
treme, we  fometimes  lofe  almoft  half  the  number 
of  our  lambs,  for  want  of  proper  food  enough 
to  feed  the  ewes,  and  breed  milk,  which  this 
moft  fucculent  plant  will  do  beyond  all  others* 
It  is  alfo  by  the  help  of  this  cole,  kale  or  rape, 
that  the  fuckling  of  calves  may  be  carried  on  in 
the  greateft  perfection  j  and  that  when  the  farmer 
is  not  only  deprived  of  all  other  field  fubliftence, 
but  where  even  grains,  malt  duft,  or  any  thing 
elfe  cannot  be  got,  and  this  by  only  the  help  of 

hay  and  ftraw,  arid  this  juicy  plant.    This  is 
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one  example,  among  many,  that  difcovers  the 
ignorance  and  bigotry  of  our  Britijh  farmers, 
who,  though'  they  have  often  heard  of  the 
improvement  of  field  coleworts  for  more  than 
forty  years,  yet  would  never  be  brought  to  fow 
the  feed  in  our  Cbiltern  country,  till  within  thefe 
very  few  years  paft,  and  that  by  means  of  only 
ocular  demonftration  of  a  neighbour's  fuccefs, 
which  fometimes  prevails  over  their  obftinacy, 
when  nothing  elfe  can, 

Thefe  that  were  fown  in  July  or  Augufi,  or 
September^  may  be  fed  'till  the  beginning  of 
May,  with  Iheep,  cows,  or  bulls,  and  the  fame 
land  fallowed  direftly  for  turnips  or  wheat. 
Thefe  afford  the  farmer  a  vaft  opportunity  of 
profit,  for  this,  like  rye,  jnay  be  fed  in  the 
fpring,  when  grafs  and  green  corn  cannot ;  but 
the  cole  or  rape  exceeds  the  rye,  in  that  it  may 
be  fed  earlier  in  fnows  and  near  as  late,  for  thefe 
will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  eat  down  two  or 
three  times,  and  quickly  recover  again,  which 
cannot  fo  well  be  faid  of  rye.  The  roots  of 
thefe,  being  of  the  cabbage  kind,  draw  very 
much  nourifhment  from  a  rich  ground,  that 
forces  them  on,  and  gives  them  a  new  head  in  a 
little  time,  which  again  returns  the  dung  and 
/tale  of  the  flieep,  to  the  great  enrichment  of 
the  land  and  profit  of  the  owner,  who  by  this 
means  may  keep  his  money  at  home,  which 
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othcrwifc  muft  be  expended  in  dung,  foot, 
afhes,  horn-lhavings, .  rags,  and  other  chargeable 

diftant  dreflings,  that  are  not  fo  good  and  natural 
to  the  land  as  this  of  flieep.  The  months  of 
July,  Augufty  September,  are  the  propereft  times 
in  the  whole  year  for  fowing  cole-feed. 

This  moft  valuable  plant  has  but  a  few  years 
paft  become  common  in  fome  of  our  fields, 
and  now  is  known  but  in  few  parts  under  the 
management  I  am  going  to  ihew.  It  is  not  only 
profitable  for  the  oil  the  feed  produces,  but  by 
confequence  it  muft  be  more  and  more  in  requeft 
for  improving  low,  moraffy,  and  fenny  grounds, 
by  feeding  cows,  flieep,  and  other  creatures 
with  it  in  hard  weather,  when  no  other  meat  can 
be  had  abroad ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  that 
they  fow  cole-feed  about  JVeft-Hydey  near  Rick- 
tnanfwortbj  and  other  places,  for  the  ewes  that 
fuckle  houfe  lambs,  who  even  in  fnowy  feafons 
can  come  at  their  tall  fucculent  heads,  when 
turnips,  raygrafs,  clover,  and  all  other  green 
vegetables  are  under  cover.  It  breeds  a  great 
deal  of  milk  in  a  little  time,  both  in  flieep,  and 
cows,  and  will  bear  feeding  down  more  than 
once.  At  this  place  they  fow  one  bulhel  of 
cole-feed  on  ten  acres,  which  they  commonly 
harrow  in  on  one  ploughing,  as  foon  as  the  for- 
ward Puffin  pea  is  carried  off  the  ground.  But 
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about  Sax  Mundutn,  in  Suffolk,  and  forne  other 
parts,  they  put  the  feed  to  no  other  ufe  thaiv 
making  oil  with  it.    Another  advantage  belong- 
ing to  this  fcrviceable  plant,  is,  that  in  cafe 
your  turnips  mils  taking,  you  may,  if  the 
ground  is  proper  for  it,  fow  it  wkh  cofc-feed^ 
In  our  high  broad-land  loams  in  Hertfordshire* 
after  the  laft  ploughing,  we  harrow  twice  or 
thrice,  one  way  firft,  then  fow  the  feed,  and 
harrow  it  only  once  in  a  place  crofevwife :  But 
in  ridge,  or  two  or  four  bout  lands,  crofc  har- 
rowing won't  anfwer.    This  feed  rouft  not  be 
fown  too  thick  where  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
hoed :  But  if  you  do  intend  to  hoe  it  (which  is 
the  better  way)  then  the  thicker  you  fow  it, 
the  furor  the  crop.    The  roots  of  this  plant,  as 
they  draw  the  earth  very  much,  it  forces  on, 
and  gives  the  (talks  a  new  head  in  a  little  time, 
and  which,  as  they  are  greedily  eatea  by  cattle, 
is  quickly  returned  again  in*  dung  and  urine, 
to  the  great  enrichment  of  the  land  y  by  which 
the  owner  is  enabled  to  lay  oat  his  money  in 
Other  neceflary  incidents,  fince  the  great  ooft  of 
manures  is  here  in  a  great  meafure  fupplied  by 
flieep,  cows,  ($c*   But  it  is  not  proper  to  kt 
cows  feed  on  them  in  the  open  field,  becaufe 
they  are  apt  to  pull  them  up  by  their  roots  m 
Which  cafe,  the  way  is  tp  cut  off  their  heads, 
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and  give  the  cows  them  in  another  field,  or 
under  covert,  and  that  not  in  too  great  abun- 
dance, left  it  hOves  and  kills  them  5  befides 
which  ill  property,  when  the  colewort  is  got 
old,  it  makes  the  milk  rankHh.  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  virtues  of  rapes  or  cole  worts  are, 
that  they  are  excellent  boiling  herbs  in  frofty 
feafons,  quickly  fatten  cows  and  (heep,  and  very 
opportunely  yield  a  fubfiftence  for  cattle  after 
turnips  are  gone.  They  caufe  plenty  of  milk, 
and  are  a  very  agreeable  wholefome  food  for 
hogs,  rabbits,  the  great  geefe,  ducks,  phea- 
fants,  and  feveral  other  creatures,  who  greedily 
feed  on  their  juicy  pleafant  leaves.  If  the 
cle,  or  kale,  or  rape,  is  like  to  be  a  full  thick 
crop,  it  may  be  fed  at  times  in  January^  Febru- 
ary,  and  Marcb>  in  cafe  the  fame  ground  is 
defigned  to  be  fown  with  wheat  at  next  Michael- 
mas, becaufe  m  April  the  fellow  feafon  fhould 
begin  for  the  field  to  be  ploughed  the  firft  time  5 
and  when  the  cole  grow*  mto  fuch  a  plentiful 
crop  that  it  kills  the  weeds,  and  hollows  and 
fines  the  earth,  there  is  a  fecond  advantage  that 
/nay  be  enjoyed  from  it  Give  the  \and  one  tt 
two  ptoughings,  and  harrow  in  turnip-feed : 
Thus,  if  the  ground  is  irt  gcxtf  heart,  it  need 
not  be  dunged,  for  then  k  #iH  do  With6ut  any 
manure,  and  return  an  early  crop  of  ttirnips, 
jhat  may  be  fipd  time  enough  to  folv  wheat  on 
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tjie  fame*  But  if  the  cole  is  HJte  to  be  a  fcanty 
thin  crop,  it  is  commonly  fed  off  by  Allballontide* 
or  the  latter  end  of  November  >  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  fame  ground  by  feveral  ploughing^  for 
(owing  it  with  barley  the  fpring  following., 
"Where  the  land  is  not  too  wet,  fdrae  have  ven- 
tured  tp  turn  in  and  fat  bpllocks  upon  the  cole 
heads,  with  hay  conftantly  by  them ;  but  here 
they  are  apt  to  tread  them  down  and  fpoil  many, 
and  fometimes  get  hoved,  to  the  endangering 
qf  their  lives.  But  ftieep  will  fat  on  thetn 
more  fafely,  yet  not  without  hazarding  their 
fafety.  Of  this  fort,  the  fuckling  ewes  are  the 
leaft  expofed  to  this  misfortune.  Coleworts  will 
do  well  on  thofe  clayey  wettilh  loams,  where 
turnips  muft  not  be  allowed  tp  grow,  becayfe 
their  broad  round  roots  leave  holes  behind 
them,  and  let  in  the  water  to  the  fouring  of  the 
ground,  and  fpoiling  it  for  fucceeding  crops  of 
corn* 

In  Scotland^  fqme  think  that  neither  cole* 
worts,  turnips,  nor  carrots,  will  over-ftand  the 
feverity  of  extreme  cold  winters.  In  anfwer 
to  which,  I  will  begin  with  the  obje&ion  as  to 
the  coleworts.  Rapes,  or  cole,  or  coleworts 
are  fynonymous  terms  for  one  and  the  fame  ve- 
getable; yet  confound  the  notion  of  many  per- 
fons  in  the  judgment  of  itj  for  my  part,  I 
know  of  no  difference  in  the  fpecies  of  them, 
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If  one  afk  at  a  London  feed-fhop  for  either 
cole  or  rape-feed,  it  is  one  and  the  fame ;  fo  is 
the  herb,  whether  called  cole  or  rape  \  which 
is  a  very  fucculent  or  juicy  plant,  and  therefore 
more  productive  of  milk  in  beads,  than  either 
turnips,  carrots,  or  any  other  fort  of  root  or 
herb  that  commonly  grow  in  fields.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  molt  of  the  plough-farmers, 
for  about  twenty  miles  round  London,  who  fuckle 
houfe-lambs,  and  keep  milch-cows,  fow  this 
feed ;  for  the  high-growing  colewort  will  become 
an  excellent  food  in  frofty  and  fnowy  feafons, 
when  turnips,  and  all  kinds  of  grafs,  are  cover- 
ed with  fnow,  and  produce  fuch  quantities  of 
milk,  as  nourifhes  and  fats  their  houfe-lambs 
with  great  expedition,  for  an  early  and  profitable 
market.  But  in  Lincoln/hire,  and  in  the  iflc 
of  Ely  in  Cambridge/hire^  and  in  fome  other 
parts,  they  fow  rape-feed,  in  order  to  obtain 
full  crops  of  this  herb,  for  feeding  and  fattening 
their  large  poll  wether-fheep :  which  it  accord- 
ingly does;  inforpuch  that  from  thefe  places 
many  thoufands  of  cole-fed  fheep  are  driven  up 
to  London  early  \r\  the  fpring  ;  and  fo  early,  that 
by  this  means  they  commonly  get  a  better  price 
at  this  time  of  year,  than  in  after  and  later 
feafons.  Hence  it  is,  that  our  chiltern,  and 
other  butchers,  keep  their  fatting  fheep  back, 
from  fending  them  to  be  (9I4  io  SmtbfieUi 
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faying,  Let  the  fen  cole-fheep  be  fold,  and  then 
we  fhould  meet  with  the  better  market  for  ours. 
Not  but  that  we  fow  great  quantities  of  cole- 
feed  of  late,  in  our  chiltern  country,  in  ckyey 
loamy,  and  even  \n  gravelly  loamy  grounds, 
whether  they  lie  dry  or  wet.  But  it  is  paft 
contradiction,  that  cole  thrives  better  in  wet 
than  in  dry  lands :  And,  for  the  better  expla- 
nation of  this,  I  fhall  be  fomewhat  particular 
in  writing  of  the  feveral  forts  of  foils  cole- 
feed  may  be  fown  in  to  advantage  •,  and  firft  of 

.  Sowing  Cole-feed  in  clayey  Ground. 
There  are  feveral  feafons  in  the  year  that 
admit  of  fowing  cole-feed,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  land,  and  the  ufcs  it  is  to  be  put 
to.  If  the  land  is  of  the  clayey,  orjvery  ftiff 
loamy  fort,  and  lies  wettilh,  as  moft  of  this 
fort  of  foil  does,  it  muft  certainly  require  the 
more  ploughings  to  bring  it  into  a  fine  tilth  > 
and  a  fine  tilth  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  be 
prepared  and  got  ready  for  fowing  this  feed, 
whether  it  be  in  fen,  vale,  marfh,  or  chiltem 
grounds  •,  for  this  feed,  being  about  the  bignefs 
of  turnip-feed,  is  commonly  harrowed  in,  and 
not  ploughed  in  ;  becaufe,  if  it  is  done  in  the 
Jaft  mode,  it  would  be  apt  to  be  buried,  and 
the  crop  loft.  But  this  is  not  all :  The  manner 
of  ploughing  clayey  and  ftiff  foils,  preparatory 
for  the  reception  of  this  feed,  an<^  the  gjrowth 
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of  its  plants,  is  a  matter  of  importance  5  for, 
without  a  knowledge  of  this  prime  work,  the 
feed,  labour  and  expence,  may  be  loft.  In 
fen,  marfh,  and  vale*lands,  they  are  forced 
to  plough  and  lay  their  earth  in  broad  or  in 
narrow  ridges,  as  the  ground  lies  drier  or  wetter  5 
if  very  wet,  the  ridge-lands  muft  be  laid  the 
higher,  and  Ihould  be  the  narrower;  and  this 
is  to  be  done  with  either  the  common  foot-plough, 
the  fwing-plough,  the  draught-plough,  or  the 
foot-turn  wreft-plough,  &c.  generally  in  the 
length,  and  not  in  the  crofs  way  of  ploughing  ; 
for  fuch  ridge-lands  will  not  admit  of  any  other 
way  of  performing  it  in  right  order.  But  where 
ground  lies  not  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  and  yet  is 
of  a  fHfF  nature,  it  is  in  many  parts  ploughed 
into  four- bout  lands,  preparatory  for  harrowing 
cole-feed  in  the  fame;  as  I  have  feen  done  in 
fome  places  in  Suffolk  and  Middkfix.  Now 
when  fuch  (bits  of  land  are  ploughed  and  dunged 
well,  fo  that  it  hes  pretty  fine,  then  the  latter 
end  of  June9  or  beginning  of  July,  the  plough- 
man, who  is  commonly  the  fower  of  this  feed, 
harrows  k  firft  twice  in  a  place  ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  fow  about  three  or  four  pounds,  or 
.more  of  i^  an  one  acre ;  and  then  gives  it 
only  one  harrowing,  and  the  work  is  done : 
But  fome  will  fow  half  a  peck  oa  one  acre  of 
ground*  for  the  better  fecurity  of  a  full  crop. 

Dunging 
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Dunging  and  manuring  land,  for  a  crop  of 
cole  or  rapes,  is  to  be  done  before  or  after  the 
cole-feed  is  fown:  If  before,  dung  is  a  very 
agreeable  drefling  for  nourifhing  a  crop  of  rapes  j 
if  after,  foot,  or  peat-alhes,  or  clay-alhes,  or 
oil-cake  powder,  or  any  other  pulverized  fertile 
manure,  will  very  well  anfwer  the  end.    If  the 
dung  is  of  the  long  fort,  it  is  very  proper  to 
plow  it  into  the  ground  in  March  or  Aprily  that 
it  may  have  time  to  rot  and  mix  with  the  earth, 
againft  the  time  of  fowing  the  feed  in  June,  Jufy9 
or  Augttji.    If  it  is  lhort  rotten  dung,  it  is  belt 
ploughed  in  at  the  laft  ploughing;  for  fuch 
lhort  dung  will  mix  with  the  earth  at  once,  and 
is  a  very  natural  drefling  to  this  fort  of  plant  in 
particular-,  becaufe  a  colewort  being  of  the 
cabbage-kind,  it  employs  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  earth  to  nourifli  its  growth ;  and  where  a 
good  parcel  of  dung  is  laid  in  to  its  affiftance, 
this  plant  will  grow  very  faft  into  a  large  head 
of  leaves,  and  thereby/  be  the  better  enabled  to 
rcfift  the  feverity  of  a  long  frofty  or  wet  winter. 
But  notwithftanding  dung  is  fo  agreeable  to 
the  nourifliment  of  a  crop  of  coleworts,  yet 
there  is  an  inconveniency  attending  it ;  and  fuch 
an  one,  as  oftentimes  proves  fatal  to  whole 
fields  of  rapes  ;  for  dung  is  well  known  to  be 
a  great  breeder  of  flies  and  worms,  and  an 
incentive  to  the  deftruftive  Aug,  or  nakfd  fiiail  $ 
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and  which  are;  alL  energies  to  a  crop  of  rapes ; 
hecaufe  while  the  rapes  are  in  their  tender  infant 
growth,  and  when  they  have  made  their  firft 
two  leaves, ; the  Aug  (efpecially  if  wet  weather 
happens  in  the  time)  is  very  likely  to  attack 
and  eat  them; upland  then,  very  probably,  the 
whole  field  muft  belploughed  again,  and  another 
quantity  of  feed  of  -  this,  or  fome  other  vegetable, 
be  fown  to  a  farmer's  great  lofs.  I  have  loft  whole 
fields  of  coleworts  in  a  very  few  days,  that  were 
eaten  up  by  the  (lug,  or  little  naked  fhail,  while 
they  were  in  thw  firft  and. infant  gjrowth.  As 
no  land  can  be  too  fat  and  rank  for,  the  growth 
of  coleworts,  fo  none  icah  ovewdurig,  or  drefs 
jt  too  much,  for  the  growth  of  this  open-headed 
vegetable  v  and  therefore  new-br^n  up  ground, 
made  firft  fine,  or  any  other  rich  moift  foil,- 
chilterns,  in  fens,  or  in  marJhes,  cannot  be  too 
rich  for  bearing  a  crop  of ,  tljefe  plarits;  and 
which  gives  thofe  :  perfons,  who  are  owners  of 
fuch  foft  ground,  that  lies  near  the  fait  water* 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  iipprove  it  to  an 
high  degree  of  profit,  by  fowing  it  with  this 
feed,  where  it  will  flourilh  in  very  large  and 
high  ftalks  and  leaves.  :    :\  y 

It  is  true,  that  the  moft  common  way  of 
fowing  cole-feed  is,  out  of  a  man's  hand,  in  the 
broad-caft  mode  of  fowing  it,  without  the 
affiftance  of  any  matter  mix'd  with  it,  to  make 

it 
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tt  fpread  the  better,  as  Mr.  fVarlidgi  and  btheft 
direft;  forthisfced  is  bigger-bodied  than  clover* 
feed ;  and  if  a  perfon  were  to  advife  our  country- 
men to  mix  land,  or  other  light  earth,  with  it, 
for  preventing  it  growing  in  clufters,  they  would 
be  apt  to  laugh  at  him.  I  never  knew  any  of 
this  or  clover,  orlucem,  and  fomc  other  fmall 
feeds,  fown  with  any  mixture,  but  intirely  of 
themfelvcs;  and  moft  of  our  ploughmen  are 
expert  enough  to  fow  them  fo  true,  that  the 
crop  generally  comes  even;  and  this  fort  of 
broad*caft  lowing  they  perform  not  only  on 
broad  lands,  but  alfo  on  four-bout  land*,  and 
harrow-in  the  feedcj  Yet  there  is  a  way  to  get 
a  crop  of  rapes  by  the  drill- plough,  which  will 
tow  the  feed  in  a  regular  manner  in  drills,  at  a 
foot  diftance,  and  cover  it  with  mould,  imme- 
diately after  the  feed  is  dropt  out  of  the  hopper  ; 
and  thus  become  a  drefling  for  nourifhing  the 
crop  undefr  all  its  growth.  But  this  is  not  all 
the  drefling  that  a  drilled  crop  of  rapes  requires  * 
for,  befides  the  mould  that  always  falls  in 
of  itfelf,  as  foon  as  the  feed  is  dropt  into  the 
earth,  there  is  more  to  be  added  afterwards, 
when  the  Dutch  hoe  or  horfe- break  is  employed 
in  the  interfpaces  between  the  drills;  which 
leads  me  to  make  obfervations  on  the  fame. 

Either  thfc  Dutch  hand-hoe  or  the  horfe* 
break  may  be  made  uf$  of :  If  the  hoc  is  to 
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be  employed,  the  rape-feed  thpuld  be  drilled 
in  drills  at  a  footafunder:  If  the  horfc-break 
is  to  be  employed,  the  feed  (hould  be  drilled 
in  drills  at  a  .  foot  and  an  half,  or  two  feet 
afunder:  But  whether  the  one  or  the  other  is 
employee^,  there  mutt  be  two  feveral  hoeings, 
or  two  feveral  breakings  of  the  ground,  between 
the  drills,  if  their  growth  will  admit  of  it,  to 
kill  weeds,  and  lay  fome  mould  on  the  roots  of 
the  rapes.    But  I  fciould  have  firft  faid,  that  if 
the  rapes  come  too  thick  in  the  drills,  there  may 
as  many  be  hoed  up  with  the  common  pull-to 
hand-hoe,  in  their  infant  growth,  as  you  think 
is  neceflary  for  giving  thofe  rapes  that  remain 
behind,  and  are  to  Hand  for  a  crop, '  fufficient 
room  to  be  maintained  in  a  fertile  and  large 
growth:  For  this  new  way  of  improving  a  crop 
of  coleworts  will  turn  to  great  advantage,  if  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  ground  is  fown  with 
them,  and  the  climate  will  permit  them  to  ftand 
the  winter  *;  becaufe  thefe  two  new  inftruments 
are  exceedingly  well  Contrived  for  the  purpole, 
not  only  for  difpatching  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
a  little  rime,  but  for  doing  it  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  faves  th£  expence  of  drefling.    What  a  va- 
luable inftrument  then  mult  a  right  fort  of  horfc- 
break  be,  when,  by  its  being  drawn  along  the 
intervals,  it  not  only  loofens  the  ground,  and 

kills 
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kills  the  weeds*  but  at  the  feme  time  lays  fuch 
a  quantity  of  mould  over  the  robts  of  the  rapes* 
that  as  the  autumn  rains  w^fli  down  the  falts  of 
fuch  «arth  on  them,  they  will  force  on  both  a 
very  quick,  and  a  very  large  growth  of  the 
coleworts !  Here  you  fee  how  neceffaiy  a  three 
wheel  drill  plough,  an  horfe-break,  and  a  Dutch 
hand-hoe,  will  be  for  fowing  marfh.Or  moory 
ground  with  cole  or  lucern-feed;  I  fay,  necef- 
fary,  becaufe  this  piece  of  hufbapdry  may  caufe 
fuch  a  foft  foil  to  pay  you  as  much,  or  more, 
than  the  drieft  ground.    But  where  the  drill- 
plough,  the  .  hprfe-break,  and  Dutch  hand-hoe, 
are  unknown,  the  cole-feed  is  fown  broad-caft  \ 
and  then  fome  will  hoe  the  crop  at  a  proper 
height,  with  the  common  pull-to  hand-hoe,  in 
the  fame  manner  they  do  turnips.    Others  will 
not  hoe  them  at  all ;  but  when  the  crop  is  to 
ftand  for  feed,  it  is  more  than  ordinary  necef- 
fary  to  have  coleworts  hoed  one  way  or  other. 

Chufing  right  cole-feed  is  a  material  article  \ 
for  without  good  feed  a  good  crop  cannot  be 
depended  upon.  In  November  1744,  I  was 
commifiioned  by  a  gentleman  living  in  a  di- 
ftant  country,  to  buy  a  bdhjel  of  cole-feed- 
Now,  as  feveral  places  lay  very  convenient  for 
this  purpofe,  I  bought  this  quantity  at  one  of 
them  j  but  I  firft  tried  more  than  one,  becaufe 
I  was  offered  a  brown,  and  almoft  reddidit 
coloured  cole-feed,  for  four  fhillings  a  bufhel , 
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but  I  rejedted  it  as  worthlefs  ;  for  fuch  feed  was 
cither  decayed  by  long  keeping,  or  houfed  wet* 
and  heated  (or  what  we  call  burnt)  in  the  mow ; 
and  then  it  is  fpoiled.  At  another  place  I  was 
bffered  cole  feed  from  three  to  five  (hillings  k 
bufliel,  and  chofe  the  latter,  as  being  of  a 
jet-black  fhining  colour,  with  a  large  heavy- 
round  body :  This  I  bought,  and  am  fure,  if 
no  ill  accident  happens  to  it*  it  will  give  the 
gentleman  fatisfaftion. 

Rapes  are  now  well  known  in  feveral  countries 
to  become  field,  as  formerly  they  were  only  at 
garden- ware;  and  indeed  this  is  done  with  a 
great  deal  of  reafon,  as  the  rapes  ferire  to  breed 
up  young  cattle,  produce  milk  in  cows,  ewes; 
fows,  rabbets,  {5V.  and  fat  dry  beafts  with  the 
greateft  expedition.  Of  late,  therefore,  rape- 
feed  has  been  fown  in  our  chilterne  country  with 
great  ftfccefs ;  but  as  this  feed  is  for  the  moft 
general  part  fown  in  the  broad-caft  form,  and 
only  harrowed  into  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it 
is  very  much  expofed  to  the  damage  of  dry 
weather,  which  is  an  titter  enemy  to  the  growth 
of  this  fucculent  plant ;  becaufe  this,  like  the 
bean,  requires  much  moifture  to  perfeft  their 
large  growth;  And  hence  it  is,  as  I  faid,  that; 
in  fenny,  marfli^  and  vale-lands,  they  run  into 
the  biggeft  fize,  and  profper  to  that  degree,  as 
to  yield  abundance  of  feed; 
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Of  fever al  CROPS  not  commonly 

cultivated. 
.  .  ■>  —  . — 

Carrots. 

APerfbn  of  note*  in  Gloncefterjbirt^  faid  he 
could  fatten  an  ox  with  carrots  as 
much  in  one  week,  as  common  meat  would  do 
infoiwv 

Potatoes. 

This  root  is  fometimes  cultivated  by  the  help 
of  fern:  There  was  a  bricklayer,  that  lived 
near  Box-Moor,  who  was  obferved  to  get  the 
largeft  and  moft  potatoes  of  any  of  his  neigh- 
bours in  his  private  garden,  chiefly  by  the  ufe 
©f  fern ;  for,  as  he  lived  near  ground  that  fia> 
niftied  him  with  plenty  of  this  weed,  he  ufed 
to  lay  it  in  trenches,  inftead  of  ftable-dung, 
believing  it  exceeded  dung  in  its  ufefulnefs* 
by  fumifhuig  them  all  the  fummer  with  fuch 
a  moifture,  as  fupplied  a  watering-pot;  for  all 
fern  is  of  fuch  a  fpongy  nature,  as  makes  it 
eafily  retain  wets,  when  oftce  it  is  thoroughly 
foaked  by  them  -9  and  fo  does  old  thatch. 

Canary* 

This  feed,  or  grain,  growing  both  in  light 
and  ftift*  lands,  is  generally  ripe  in  Augujly  and  in 
Kent,  is  cut  down  three  fevcral  ways ;  one  is 

by 
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,  by  the  hook  and  hinks,  a  fecond  is  by  the 
fickle  or  die  reaping-hook,  and  a  third  by  thfe 
fcythe  as  it  ftands.  When  it  is  dry  enough,  they 
take  and  bind  it  up  in  lheaves,  or  bundles,  and 
after  it  has  had  its  due  fweating  in  the  mow,  a 
man,  if  it  yields  well,  will  thrafli  out  three 
bufliels  in  a  day.  If  the  ground  is  m  good  heart, 
and  a  kind  fummer  follows,  one  acre  has  pro- 
duced three  feam  and  a  half,  or  what  we  call 
three  quarters  and  a  half.  But  on  a  particular 
acre  there  have  grown  four  quarters,  that  have 
been  fold  for  ten  pound  a  quarter :  but  fince  it  has 
got  cheaper,  and  now  generally  fells  for  thirty  or 
forty  {hillings  a  quarter.  Its  feed  is  an  excellent  fort 
for  feeding  cage-birds,  and  making  one  of  the 
whiteft  and  beft  of  oils  for  the  limner's  ufe.  Its 
ftraw  is  good  for  cows,  but  flieep  will  not  eat 
it for  horfes  it  is  indifferent,  and  therefore  cut 
it  into  chaff. 

Weld. 

A  load  has  been  had  off  one  acre,  arid  fome- 
times  a  load  cannot  be  got  off  ten.  Twenty- 
tight  bundles  make  one  load,  which,  in  the  year 
1738,  was  worth  ten  guineas;  and,  near  London* 
they  carry  a  load  and  a  half  in  a  vtaggon  at  once. 

Saffron. 

An  acre  commonly  yields  ten  pounds  weight, 
and  fometimes  as  much  more,  and  fold  at  deareft 
for  five  pounds  a  pound  weight ;  but  at  the  cheap  - 
eft  for  twenty  or  thitty  (hillings  a  pound. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  TIME  OF  SOWING. 

THIS  is  one  main  article  in  the  art  of  low- 
ing clover ;  for,  if  it  is  fown  too  early,  or 
too  late,  it  may  occafion  the  lofs  of  the  crop :  for 
this  reafon  no  prudent  farmer  will  fow  clover- 
feed  between  Allbollantide  and  the  firft  of  March  •> 
becaufe,  if  he  does,  he  expofes  it  to  the 
damage  of  frofty  weather,  which  oftentimes  be- 
comes fatal  to  the  clover-feed  fown  in  that  time. 
Hence  it  is,  that  many  farmers  conclude,  that 
clover  is  moftly  killed  by  frofb,  and  not  by  the 
flugs ;  by  reafon  when  clover- feed  is  fown  too 
early,  and  the  frofts  meet  it  on  the  chip,  or  firft 
infant  fprout,  they  generally  deftroy  it,  elpecially 
in  cafe  the  frofts  are  any  thing  violent.   I  re- 
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member  that,  in  March  1741*  the  fhop-keepers, 
who  fold  clover-feed,  faid,  they  hoped  clover- 
feed  would  grow  dearer  than  three  pence  per 
pound,  as  it  was  then  at,  becaufe  they  hoped  the 
forward  fown  feed,  by  the  frofts  that  followed, 
would  be  deftroyed ;  and  on  this  account  it  is* 
that  few  farmers  venture  to  fow  it  before 
March,  for  even  then  it  is  not  free  of  this  fort 
of  danger.  And  it  likewife  may  be  killed  by 
too  late  fowing ;  for,  if  this  feed  is  fown  in  April 
and  May,  and  a  long  feafon  of  hot  and  dry  wea- 
ther fucceeds,  it  may  dry  up  the  feedling  fhoot, 
and  fpoil  the  crop,  efpecially  where  clover-feed  is 
rolled  in  therefore  the  month  of  March  is  the 
molt  proper  month  of  all  others  for  fowing 
clover-feed  ;  and  the  more,  for  the  March 
winds  are  commonly  fo  fharp  and  cold,  as 
to  hinder  the  appearance  of  Aug,  fly,  or  worm, 
at  the  furface  of  the  ground,  which  gives  the 
growing  clover-feed  a  fecurity  of  making  its 
firft  fprout  free  of  their  rapine.  But  it  is  like- 
wife  the  mod  proper  month  of  all  others  tQ 
fow  clover-feed  in,  becaufe  barley,  oats  and 
peafe,  are  more  fown  than  in  any  other  month  \ 
and,  as  clover-feed,  more  than  any  other,  is 
fown  among  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  peafe,  it 
is  the  beft  time  of  all  others  to  fow  and  propagate 
this  excellent  feed  in  the  feveral  manners  I  ara 
going  to  lhew : 
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CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  CROPS  WITH  WHICH 

IT  IS  SOWN. 

O  O WI N  G  clover  among  wheat,  in  Marchy  is 
O  put  in  practice,  becauie  all  tilth  land,  fowed 
with  wheat,  is  firft  prepared  and  brought  into  a 
porofity  or  finenefs  for  the  reception  and  growth  of 
the  golden  grain*  and  that  the  wheat  crop  may 
be  a  full  one,  fuch  ground  is  commonly  dunged  or 
folded  upon,  or  otherwife  drefled  or  is  manured. 
When  the  land  by  feyeral  ploughings  is  thus  pre- 
pared, and  drefled  befides,  for  fowing  of  wheat- 
feed  in,  it  is  the  fitter  to  fow  with  clover-feed  in 
March,  becaufe  it,  being  in  a  clean  hollow,  rich 
Condition,  will  prefently  draw  in  the  clover-feed 
that  is  fown  broad-caft  over  it ;  for  fo  ready  is  fuch 
prepared  earth  to  receive,  nourifli,  and  produce 
a  good  full  crop  of  clover  among  the  wheat,  that 
fome  do  nothing  elfe  but  fow  it,  and  thus  let  it 
take  its  chance  for  growth,  and  it  oftentimes  hits 
fo  well  as  to  grow  into  a  full  crop.  But  others 
take  more  pains  to  get  a  crop  of  clover  among 
wheat ;  and,  if  they  fow  this  fmall  feed  among 
wheat  that  lies  in  two-bout  flitches  or  ridges, 
they,  after  fowing  the  clover-feed  broad-caft, 
to  the  quantity  of  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
on  each  acre,  employ  the  great,  folid,  wooden 
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roll,  by  drawing  it  acrols  the  ridges  of  the 
wheat;  and  by  this  means  they  prefs  dowa 
the  feed  into  the  earth,  clofe  the  furface,  and 
very  much  fccure  the  roots  of  the  wheat  and 
clover,  againft  the  prejudicial  power  of  too  much 
heat  and  drought.  Others  fow  clover  feed  oyez 
wheat,  when  it  lies  in  broad-lands,  and  likewifc 
roll  all  in  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Others 
that  fow  clover-feed  among  wheat  that  lies  }a 
broad-lands,  will  draw  fome  buflies,  or  hafle, 
6r  other  rods  between  the  teeth  of  the  har- 
rows-, and,  as  foon  as  they  have  fown  .  the  clo- 
ver feed,  will  by  drawing  a  pair  of  harrows  lb 
prepared  over  the  wheat,  raife  earth  enough  to 
cover  and  hale  the  feed.  Others,  to  anfwer  this 
end,  will  draw  buflies  through  a  hurdle,  and  af- 
terwards draw  the  fame  hurdle  over  the  new 
fbwn  clover-feed.  In  any  of  thefe  forms  cjover- 
feed  feldom  ever  fails  of  growing  into  a  full  crop 
among  wheat,  by  reafon  the  earth  is  in  the  richeft 
condition  for  a  wheat  crop;  and  therefore  a 
farmer  may  depend  on  having  good  fyccefs  this 
way,  if  accidents  of  weather  do  not  hinder  it.  But? 
before  I  quit  this  article,  I  think  myfelf  necefla* 
rily  obliged  to  take  notice  of  one  great  incon* 
veniency  that  attends  the  fowing  clov^r-feecf 
among  wheat ;  and  that  is,  in  cafe  a  hot  fummer 
is  attended  with  frequent  lhowers  of  rain,  th$ 
#Jpver  and  wheat  is  apt  to  grow  luxurious,  tq 
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that  degree,  that  the  clover  being  thick  and  long, 
fhades  the  wheat-roots  fo  much,  and  lodges 
fo  much  water  in  it,  as  to  caufe  the  large  ftalks 
of  fuch  wheat,  with  its  heavy  green  ears,  to  fall 
down,  and  be  laid  before  it  is  ripe,  and  then  the 
confequence  fometimes  is  the  lols  of  a  valuable 
crop,  in  a  great  degree.  However,  where  clo- 
ver is  fown  among  wheat  that  grows  in  poorifh 
ground,  the  danger  is  the  lefs ;  and  therefore  I 
know  that  many  farmers  boldly  venture  to  harrow 
clover-feed  in  among  wheat  in  the  manner  I  have 
before  mentioned,  where  their  land  is  of  the  gra- 
velly, chalky,  or  fandy  fort;  I  mean,  where 
there  is  a  mixture  of  loam  enough  among  either 
of  them,  to  make  them  be  called  a  gravelly 
loam,  a  chalky  loam,  or  a  fandy  loam ;  for  a 
naked  gravel,  chalk,  or  fand,  is  an  improper 
foil  to  fow  with  clover-feed. 

By  the  greateft  farmer  with  us,  clover  is 
feldom  fown  amongft  his  barley,  becaufe  of 
its  rank  growth  in  a  wet  fummer,  even  to 
the  endangering  the  mifcarriage  and  crippling 
of  the  crop  for  that  the  barley  is  lefs  able 
to  withftand  its  luxuriancy,  than  either  the 
wheat  or  oat,  and  that  for  thefe  reafons— 
The  ftalk  of  barley  is  generally  fliorter  than 
either  of  the  other  two,  as  being  not  fo  long 
jointed  as  the  wheat  or  oat,  which  is  vifible  in 
particular  at  the  upper  knot  of  thefe  ftalks  3, 
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for  upon  examination,  the  higheft  joint  of  the 
wheat  or  oat  is  commonly  found  to  be  as  long 
^gain  as  that  of  the  barley ;  and  therefore  they 
are  more  out  of  the  clover's  power,  by  fo  much 
as  they  are  higher,  and  have  a  greater  potency  to 
fhade,  cover,  and  retard  its  growth ;  this  gene- 
rally induces  him  to  fow  his  clover  in  February* 
on  this  wheat  ftitch,  which  being  well  drefled 
and  in  a  fine  tilth,  often  takes  extraordinary 
well ;  this  he  feeds  one  year  intirely^  and  the 
firft  part  of  the  next  fummer,  till  he  mows  or 
feeds  off  the  firft  head,  when  he  ploughs  it  up 
two  or  three  times,  and  gets  either  a  crop  of 
turnips,  or  wheat  again  or  eats  it  all  the  fecond 
fummer,  ploughs  it  up  in  winter,  and  fows  it 
with  barley  the  next  fpring.  But  of  late  he 
only  lets  it  ftand  but  one  fummer,  as  thinking 
the  ground  becomes  four  by  feeding  it  two. 
Some  fow  the  clover  on  wheat  in  April. 

Another,  I  knew,  that  fowed  his  wheat 
Hitches  with  clover  in  the  fpring,  and  for  a 
trial,  got  a  large  bundle  of  bufhes  tied  fafl: 
together,  and  by  the  end  of  the  rope  drew  it  up 
and  down  the  Hitches  of  half  the  field  this 
received  the  feed  very  well,  but  the  other  half, 
that  he  did  nothing  to  after  he  fowed  it,  had  no 
effeft. 

When  clover  is  to  be  fown  among  barley,  the 
jnanagement  of  fowing  it  is  different  from  that 
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of  fowing  clover  among  wheat  -9  for,  after  the 
barley  is  fown  and  harrowed  in,  we  fow  our  clo- 
ver broad-caft,  and  harrow  it  in  only  once  in  a 
place,  and  it  is  done  withal,  till  the  barley  is  to 
be  1  rolled,  which  commonly  requires  to  be 
done  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  time. 
This  is  the  moft  general  way  of  fowing  clover 
among  barley,  becaufe  the  harrow  tines  hale 
and  cover  the  clover  feed  better  at  one  harrowing, 
than  more ;  for,  if  two  were  to  be  given  it,  it 
would  be  apt  to  bury  this  fmall  feed.  Others 
refufe  this  method  of  fowing  clover,  and  only  fow 
the  clover-feed  juft  before  the  barley  is  rolled,  in 
order  to  keep  the  clover  from  being  too  luxu- 
riant, and  by  that  means  getting  fuch  dominion 
over  the  barley-crop,  as  to  fpoil  or  greatly  da- 
mage it ;  which  is  often  the  cafe  where  clover  is 
fown  with  the  barley,  and  a  wet  hot  fummer  fuc- 
peeds,  efpecially  where  the  clover-feed  is  fown 
in  a  rich  foil    which  misfortune  is  prevented  by 

the  late  fowing  of  clover-feed  till  the  barley  has 
jirft  got  high  enough  to  become  its  mafter,  and 
keep  its  growth  in  low  order  alj  the  reft  of  the 
fummer. 

■ 

This  is  a  pretty  fure  way  to  fecure  a  barley- 
crop  from  this  damage,  becaufe  as  the  clover-feed 
fs  fown  and  only  rolled  upon  the  furface,  it  requires 
jjiore  time  to  take  root,  than  when  it  is  laid  deeper 
J>y  the  liarrpw-tines  $  fo  that  by  late  fowing 
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it,  and  only  rolling  the  feed  in,  the  barley-crop 
is  never  hurt  by  the  clover  -9  and,  indeed,  this  is 
3  matter  that  deferves  confideration  ;  for,  fup- 
pofe  a  poor  farmer  had  mod  of  his  rent  depend- 
ing upon  his  barley-crop,  and  this  crop  fhould 
be  half  loft,  merely  by  the  means  of  his  fowing 
clover-feed  when  his  barley  feed  is  fown ;  what 
a  lofs  muft  this  be  ?  I  have  known  this  very 
cafe  befall  a  farmer  in  Hertford/hire*  who  rented 
3  very  large  farm,  and  fowed,  I  believe,  thirty 
acres  of  barley,  moftly  with  clover-feed,  that  by 
the  frequent  fliowers  of  rain  that  followed  the 
fowing,  brought  on  fuch  a  rank  growth  of  the 
clover-grafs,  as  made  it  deftroy  great  part 
of  the  barley-crop;  and,  as  the  farmer  was 
then  but  weak  in  pocket,  it  had  like  to  have 
broke  him. 

But  this  is  not  altogether  the  ill  confequence  of 
harrowing  in  clover-feed  with  the  barley-feed. 
There  is  ^another  attending  it  at  harveft,  that  is 
when  the  clover-grafs  has  got  into  a  very  rank 
growth,  it  is  apt,  after  mowing,  to  retain  dews 
or  rains,  to  that  degree,  as  to  hinder  the  barley 
from  drying  and,  if  barley  is  not  got  in  dry^ 
then  in  courfe  there  will  a  Ihort  price  attend  its 
fale  at  market. 

To  this  may  be  added  one  more  lofs  that 
fometimes  happens  by  this  very  means  to  a  barley 
f  rop,  as  when  the  clover  grows  fo  rank  among  it 
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that  it  has  acquired  large  {talks,  and  that 
fuch  large  ftalks  by  the  bulkinefs  of  both 
the  grafs  and  barley-crop  cannot  be  got 
thorough  dry,  they  are  liable  to  damp  the  barley 
in  the  mow,  caufe  it  to  look  reddifti,  and  fome- 
times  mufty  withal ;  and  then  it  very  likely  may 
be  fitter  to  give  fwine,  than  make  malt  of,  as 
has  been  the  cafe  of  many  farmers  to  my  know- 
ledge :  and  I  muft  confefs  myfelf  to  have  been 
overtaken  in  this  manner ;  for  where  a  crop  cf 
barley  and  clover  is  rank  of  growth,  and  a  wet 
harveft  accompanies  its  mowing  and  getting  in, 
the  clover  has  further  added  to  the  misfortune, 
and  has  caufed  the  grain  to  fprout  in  the  mow  •, 
and  then,  where  there  is  much  fown,  the  lofs  is 
the  greater ;  for  when  it  is  in  this  condition,  and 
bailey  fells  cheap,  the  malfter  in  courfe  refufes 
it,  and  then  it  often  falls  to  the  fliare  of  fowls, 
horfes,  or  cows,  or  fwine. 

Wherefore  I  have  this  to  propofe,  that  it 
would  be  fafer  to  fow  clover-feed  in  two  difr 
ferent  manners  among  barley,  than  to  fow  it  all 
one  way ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  half  a  barley-crop  had 
clover  harrowed  in  with  its  feed,  an<i  the  other 
half  had  clover  rolled  in  when  the  barley  has 
grown  high  enough. for  the  purpofe.  In  either 
form  we  commonly  fow  ten  or  twelve  pounds  on 
each  of  land  not  but  that  even  three  or  four 
pounds  of  this  fmall  feed  are  fuflkient  to  furniih 
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one  acre  of  ground  with  a  plentiful  crop  of  its 
grafs :  but,  to  allow  for  accidents,  there  ought 
to  be  no  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  pounds  fown. 
And  to  grudge  feed,  on  this  account,  may  prove 
the  old  proverb  true,  Lofe  a  Jheep  for  a  half-penny 
worth  of  tar. 

Barley-feed  is  aflliredly  the  beft  Z<?/7/-grain  to 
fow  clover-feed  amongft,  becaufe,  the  ground 
having  been  under  preparation  for  the  reception 
of  the  barley,  by  feveral  ploughings  and  a  pro- 
per dreffing,  the  clover-feed  will  the  more  eafily 
and  more  certainly  take  the  ground,  than  when 
it  is  fown  among  oats,  or  peafe,  or  beans  •,  be- 
caufe thefe  three  latter  feeds  have  feldom  above 
one  ploughing  bellowed  on  them,  and  are  fown 
without  any  previous  dreffing,  which  gives  the 
clover-feed  the  lefs  chance  of  growing  into  a 
full  crop  of  its  grafs, 

A  farmer  having  a  large  crop  of  peafe  ready 
to  cut  with  the  long  Hertfordfhire  hook,  as  they 
grew  promifcuoufly  he  went  over  the  whole 
field,  and  fowed  about  twelve  pounds  of  clover- 
feed  on  each  acre,  and,  by  the  hookers  treading 
it  in  with  their  feet  as  they  worked  along,  the 
ground,  which  became  very  hollow  by  the  great 
cover  of  the  crop  of  peafe,  received  the  feed  fo 
we.i,  that,  next  fummer,  there  appeared  a  fa- 
mous crop  of  clover  5  for  here  the  feed  is  pretty 
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fafc  from  both  Aug  and  fly  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  in  fuch  a  trodden  piece  of  corn-land. 

About  Watford^  where  they  pay  twenty  (hil- 
lings per  acre  a  year  for  their  ploughed-land, 
they  have  fuch  a  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  this  noble  grafs,  that,  after  the  barley  is  car- 
ried off,  which  the  clover  was  fowed  amongft, 
they  get  large  quantities  of  London  coal-alhesj 
and  lay  them  in  a  few  large  heaps  in  fcveral  part* 
of  a  great  field  in  September  \  then  in  Oftober 
they  tarn  in  thofe  lheep,  which  a  little  before 
were  put  into  their  ftubble-fields  to  fatten,  and 
by  this  opportunity  they  continue  feeding  them 
'till  their  turnips  are  ready,  which  compleats 
them  for  the  butcher;  then,  about  Cbrijimas, 
they  fow  their  afties  on  the  clover,  which  is  of 
great  benefit  to  it. 

This  feed  a  farmer  harrows  in  with  his 
oats,  without  any  pole  a-crofs  them,  as  be- 
ing more  fure  than  rolling  it  in ;  becaufe  the 
fly,  froft,  Aug,  wet,  winds,  or  fun,  have  not 
that  power  to  hurt  it,  when  its  enveloped  in 
the  earth,  as  when  it  is  confined  only  to  the 
bare  furface,  and  nakedly  expoied  to  the  feveral 
devaftations  ;  befides,  as  there  is  only  one 
ploughing  to  the  culture  of  this  grain,  the 
four,  furly  quality  of  the  ground  has  lefs  power 
tp  hurt  the  feed  when  it  is  harrowed  in  with 
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the  oats,  than  when  it  is  only  lowed  and 
rolled  in. 

If  a  crop  of  clover  is  intended  to  be  got 
with  barley,  then  it  muft  be  fown  a  fortnight, 
three  weeks,  or  a  month  after  the  grain,  and 
only  rolled  in,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  which 
generally  prevents  this  damage  i  But  here  I 
publifli  the  feveral  methods,  that  the  reader 
may  make  his  better  choice. 

If  a  crop  of  clover  is  defigned  to  be  had 
after  peas  are  got  off,  then  when  the  peas  are 
harrowed,  clover  feed  fliould  be  alfo  harrowed 
at  the  fame  time    but  here  he  runs  a  rifque, 

■  • 

for  if  the  peas  are  a  great  crop,  it  is  a  won* 
der  if  the  clover  is  not  killed  by  their  cover  v 
but  if  fome  of  h  takes,  it  may  be  thickened* 
by  fowing  a  few  pounds  on  an  acre,  juft  be- 
fore the  peas  are  hooked  or  mowed,  which  by 
the  thread  of  the  workmen,  will  be  forced  into 
the  hollow  earth,  and  very  likely  become  a 
good  crop* 

So  alio  may  clover  be  harrowed  or  rolled 
in  with  rye,  either  in  Auguft  or  the  fpring,  and 
become  a  good  crop,  without  damaging  this 
grain,  whofe  ftalks  growing  very  high,  is  the 
kfs  fubjeft  to  the  clover's  fury. 

Not  but  that  there  is  a  way  to  come  by  a 
good  crop  of  clover,   trefoil,   or  ray-grafs^  r 
though  the  feed  is  fown  on  a  poor  ground,  and 
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that  is  this:  If  artificial  grafs-feeds  arc  fowri 
on  a  poor  ground  that  is  firft  ploughed  and  made 
fine,  they  may  take  fo  well  as  to  cover  almolt 
all  the  land,  and  grow  into  a  thick  crop  th6 
following  year ;  but  as  it  is  not  reafonable  tcfr 
expeft  there  will  be  a  rank  growth  of  fuch  artw 
ficial  grafs,  without  any  other  help  on  fuch  poof 
ground,  a  full  drefling  or  manure  of  foot,  malt- 
duft,  lime,  or  coal,  peat,  or  wood-allies,  or 
fome  fuch  fort  of  affiftance  ought  to  be  put  on 
the  grafs-crop  in  January,  or  February  at  far 
theft  •,  and  then,  if  a  wettilh  time  fucceeds  the 
fowing  of  fuch  manure,  there  will,  in  courfe9 
be  a  large  crop  produced  of  fuch  artificial  grafs  j 
as  is  fometimes  proved,  but  not  very  commonly^ 
becaufe  farmers  find  it  beft  anfwers  their  intereftj 
when  they  fow  their  artificial  grafs-feeds  on 
ground  drefled  on  purpofe  for  a  barley,  wheat, 
or  oat-crop,  for  that  one  fuch  drefling  very  well 
anfwers  both  ends ;  that  is,  to  produce  both  a 
full  crop  of  corn  and  of  grafs,  and  this  for  two 
years  together  where  the  land  is  naturally  good ; 
but,  if  it  is  naturally  poor,  then  one  year  will 
be  long  enough.  Indeed,  in  fome  parts,  they  let 
a  crop  of  one  or  other,  or  all  together,  of  thefef 
artificial  graffes  lie  three  years  in  all  in  gravelly 
loams;  but  then  they  take  care  to  manure  the 
whole  crop  the  fecond  year  for  making  it  hold 
out  fo  long  in  good  order,  and  this  efpecially  is 
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flone  on  dry  grounds,  that  will  bear  the  feet  of 
cattle  without  their  ftolching  it  j  and  where  fuch 
artificial  grafs  is  more  than  ordinary  wanted,  as 
the  cafe  is  with  fcveral  of  thofe  farmers  who 
live  between  Hempfted  and  Watford  in  Hertford* 
Jhire.     But,  in  this  management  of  artificial 
grafs-feeds  among  oats,  the  oats  ought  not  tci 
be  fown  quite  fo  thick  as  when  they  are  fowa 
alone  *  becaufe  too  much  coyer  fometimes  kills 
the  fprouting  infant  grafs,  which  is  the  fault  off 
and  what  difcourages  many  farmers  frdm  fowing 
clover  and  other  artificial  grafles  amoiig  peafe* 
becaufe  their  great  cover  deftroys  oftentimes 
more  than  nourifhes  a  crop  of  young  grafe  j  and 
lb  does  any  other  corn-crop  in  a  lefler  degree 
that  grows  very  thick,  fo  as  to  choak  the  clover, 
trefoil,  or  ray-grafs,  while  it  is  in  its  embryo 
condition  of  growth  >  and  therefore  four  inftead 
of  five  bufhels  of  white  oats  are  enough  to  be 
fown  on  one  acre,  when  any  or  all  thefe  grafies 
are  fown  among  them  ;  and  then  there  will  be 
room  enough  for  corn  and  grafs  to  grow  and 
fiourilh.    The  fame  care  ought  to  be  regarded, 
when  grafs-feeds  are  fown  among  black  oats  f 
where  four  bufhels  of  thefe  are  to  be  fown  on 
one  acre,  there  fhould  be  only  three  bufhels  and 
a  half  employed,  that  the  young  grafs  may  nop 
be  deftroyed  by  too  clofe  a  cover  of  the  oats ; 
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and  although  it  may  be  faid,  that  fuch  artificial 
grafs  draws  fo  much  of  the  goodnefs  of  the 
ground,  as  to  rob,  in  fome  degree,  the  oat-crop; 
yet  it  may  be  alio  faid,  that  the  fhade  and 
moifture,  which  an  artificial  grafs  yields  to  the 
roots  of  the  oats,  will  compenfate  for  all  damage 

that  may  happen  on  this  aefcount.  It  is  not 

too  late  to  fow  clover,  fainfoine,  trefoil,  or 
ray-grafs  feed  in  any  part  of  April ;  for  it  may 
be  done  very  well  among  barley  or  oats, 
and  where  a  perfon  thinks  fit  to  venture  his  grals- 
feed.  It  may  likewife  be  done  among  peafe,  as 
the  tender  late-fown  puffin-pea,  the  blue  pea, 
Or  the  EJfex  roading-pea,  &c .  There  are  feveral 
ways,  as  I  have  remarked  before,  to  fow 
clover  or  other  artificial  grafs-feeds ;  but 
April*  in  particular,  gives  Cbiltern  farmers 
a  good  opportunity  to  fow  them  by  the  nine 
feet  long  wooden  roll,  by  reafon  this  roll  is 
commonly  employed  then  in  the  rolling  of 
that  barley  and  black  oats  which  were  fown 
in  March,  and  for  lowing  either  clover,  trefoil, 
fay-grafi,    feed,  among   thefe  grains; 

the  way  is,  juft  before  the  roll  is  to  be 
uled,  to  fow  the  grals-feed  twice  in  a  place,  and 
then  immediately  draw  the  roll  all  over  that,  and 
the  barley  or  oats  only  once  in  a  place,  crofi 
the  broad-lands »  for  we  feldom  ever  draw  the 

roll 
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roll  twice  in  a  place,  unlefe  there  be  an  extraor* 
dinary  occafion  for  fo  doing,  as  when  the  ground 
lies  more  clotty  than  ordinary ;  and,  if  a  favouN 
able  wet  time  happens  afterwards  in  due  feafon, 
there  may  an  excellent  crop  of  fuch  artificial 
grafs  appear,  when  the  barley  Or  oats  are  mowed 
off;  but,  if  a  long  dry  time  follow,  it  rhay  dry 
up  the  fprouting  feed  and  kill  the  crop,  becaufd 
this  fuperficial  way  of  fowing  grafs-feeds  verjr  * 
much  expofes  them  to  this  misfortune.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  way,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  that 
artificial  grafs-feed  fown  at  any  time,  or  in  any 

fhape*  is  free  of  danger  of  being  fpoiled  or 
damaged :  If  it  is  harrowed  in  with  corn  in 
February  or  March*  the  froftfc  may  overtake  it 
and  ruin  its  growth  or,  if  it  is  bufti-harrowed 
in,  its  fate  may  be  the  fame  or  whether  har- 
rowed  in,  or  rolled  in,  the  fly*  or  Aug,  may 
devour  it,  before  it  has  got  ftrength  enough  to 
refift  their  rapine.  However,  the  fowing  of 
clover,  trefoil,  or  ray-grafe,-  by  the  roll* 
in  May*  is  the  laft  refource;  andj  there- 
fore, all  thofe,  who  would  enjoy  a  Crop  of  any 
or  all  of  thefe  moft  ferviceable  artificial  grafles 
ought  to  fow  their  feed,  at  fartheft,  in  April 
by  roll;  which  indeed  is  the  beft  time? 
of  all  others,  to  fow  any  of  thefe  feeds  among 
barley  in  particular,  where  a  farmer  has 
feafon  to  fear,  that,  by  the  ranknefi  or  richoefs 
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of  bis  ground,  their  grafs  would  grow  fo  luxu- 
riant as  to  choak  or  cripple  the  barley-crop ; 
as  the  cafe  has  often  happened  to  many,  when  a 
hot  wet  fummer  fucceeds  the  fowing  of  it  in  a 
rich  foil;  but,  by  this. way  of  rolling  the  grafs- 
feed  in  at  this  tune  of  the  year,  he  is  intirely 
free  from  this  fort  of  damage,  becaufe  the  barley- 
feed,  being  harrowed  in  fo  long  before,  has  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  lb  forward  a  growth, 
as  to  be  able  to  keep  the  clover  under,  and 
prevent  any  fuch  misfortune.— Sainfoine  feed 
alio  may  be  fowed  m  April  among  barley  or 
white  oats,  though  it  is  mod  commonly  done  in 
March.  If  it  is  to  be  fown  among  oats,  the 
feme  ground  fliould  be  duly  prepared  for  it,  by 
two  or  three  winter's  ploughings  to  get  it  into  a 
fine  tilth;  for,  unlefs  this  piece  of  forward 
hufbandry  is  well  obferved,  there  is  no  great 
likelihood  of  obtaining  a  full  crop  of  fainfoine, 
becaufe  this  is  a  large  feed,  that  cannot  be  well 
covered,  unlefi  the  earth  is  in  a  fine  hollow  con- 
dition, for  admitting  the  harrow-tines  to  enter 
deep  enough  for  the  purpofe  yet,  notwitfc- 
ftanding  fuch  precaution  is  duty  obferved  of 
preparing  the  ground  by  feveral  ploughings, 
by  the  better  fort  of  farmers,  there  are  others, 
of  the  worfe  fort,  who  carelefly  venture  to  fow 
this  or  other  grafs-feeds  on  rough  tilths,  and  mifs 
Aeir  crop  by  lb  doing, 

A certain 
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A  certain  firmer,  who  rented  a  large  farm, 
in  Hempftead  parilh,  an <J  had  no  common,  fit  to 
feed  fheep  on,  is  afraid  to  fow  oats  in  thofe  of 
Jii$  inclofed  fields,  whofe  foils  are  loamy  clays, 
becaufe  he  is  of  opinion,  they  draw  the  heart  of 
the  ground  out  fo  much,  that,  if  a  crop  of  wheat 
fiext  fucceeds  them,  it  will  be  a  poor  one.  He, 
therefore,  generally  contrives  to  have  a  crop  Qf 
clover  and  trefoil  grow  together  in  a  mixture, 
for  feeding  ajid  fattening  his  grafs-lambs,  be- 
lieving, that,  after  fuch  a  crop  of  artificial 
grafles  has  been  fed  off,  with  ewes  and  their 
lambs,  he  (hall  have  a  good  crop  of  wheat  after 
it.— The  main  root  of  clover  is  a  tap-root,  and 
all  the  t^p-roots  love  to  follow  an  horizontal  or 
ipreading  root,  as  all  corn  roots  are*  becaufe 
each  fort  gets  its  living  in  the  ground,  in  (Jifferen* 
firata's  of  earthy  yet,  I  dare  not  fay  that  arti- 
ficial grafs  does  not  hurt  corn,  or  corn  that, 
^when  they  grow  together,  as  Mr.  Bradley  has 
afferted;  no,  for  grafs  may  hurt  corn,  and 
corn  grafs,  as  in  the  cafes  of  barley  and  peafe. 
But  this  I  have  to  fay,  that  all  tap-roots  have 
the  advantage  of  being  much  nouriflied  by  die 
wafhings  of  the  furface  that  by  long  and  great 
rains  are  forced  down  to  them,  which  is  one 
main  reafon  why  clover  yields  the  farmer  two  or 
three  mowings  in  one  fummer.   Another  author 
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remarks,  that  clover  is  very  apt  to  fail  in  a  dry 
fummer:  This  may  be,  and  fo  may  all  other 
vegetables  in  fome  degree;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  clover  has  grown  into  great  crops,  when 
natural  grafc  has  been  burnt  up,  and  this  not 
only  from  thq  benefit  of  its  tap-roots,  but  alfo 
from  the  afliftance  of  coal-aftxcs,  or  foot ;  which* 
if  fown  on  a  firft  or  fecond  year's  crop  of 
clover,  it  will  bring  the  clover  under  fgch 
a  fertile  forward  growth,  as  to  fecurc 
it  very  much  againft  droughts,  though 
no  rain  fall  from  Lady-day  to  Mid-may.  But 
this  laft  author,  I  found,  in  my  travels,  lived 
in  a  country,  where  they  were  no  better  ac- 
quainted with  wood-foot,  than  to  fell  it  only  to 
dyers;  and,  for  coal-foot,  I  fuppofe,  they  would 
think  nine  pence  thrown  away,  if  they  were  to 
give  a  fhilling  for  a  bulhel  of  it.  Whereas  the 
Hertford/hire  farmers,  even  thole  who  live  thirty 
miles  diftant  from  London,  think  it  good  hut 
bandry,  to  give  ten',  eleven,  and  twelve  pence 
for  a  fingle  bulhel  of  coal-foot,  to  lay  on  clover* 
fainfoine,  wheat,  barley,  natural  grals,  &V. 
and  yet  are  fure  they  have  not  all  neat  foot 

- 

brought  them  for  fo  great  a  price. — If  dung  is 
laid  over  a  fecond  year's  crop  of  clover,  it  ought 
to  be  done  in  a  very  thin  manner ;  for,  if  it  is 
laid  in  clots,  it  will  be  apt  to  fmother  part  of  it, 
jUld  then,  if  the  cloyer  is  mowed,  it  will  rake 
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Hp  with  the  hay.  But  this  fault  would  prove 
the  greater,  if  dung  is  thus  laid  on  new-fown 
clover  (as  is  too  often  done)  for  then  fuch 
young  clover  would  be  the  fooner  (mothered ; 
but,  if  (table  or  yard-dung  is  laid  over  any 
clover,  in  a  light  thin  manner,  it  will  greatly 
nourifli  it. 

* 

-  *  *  4       t  I 

l>  '  I  111  I  I     I  I'  ,.      ,  .  ■     »  U  

C  H  A  p.  m. 

■ 

OE  THE  GROWTH  OF  CLOVER. 

»■ 

■  # 

IT  commonly  comes  up  in  a  week's  time,  if 
the  weather  is  favourable,  and  then  it  appears 
with  two  leaves  and  its  feed  on  its  head ;  thefe 
all  rot  away  in  about  three  weeks  time,  and  ther> 
the  fpear,  which  (hot  from  the  middle  between 
the  two  firft  leaves,  opens  itfelf  into  three  new 
leaves,  which  ftand  all  good.  Old  feed  is  longer 
taking  root,  and  it$  leayes  bitterer  than  thofc 
From  new  feed, 

CHAP.  IV. 

OF  making;  clover  hay. 

THE  latter  end  of  May,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June ;  clover  is  fit  for  mowing, 
*nd  kno\yn  by  its  being  full  knotted  and  red* 
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headed  and  it  is  dim  you  fltowW  begin  this 
work ;  for  there  is  a  crifis  of  time  to  be.  pbferved 
in  this,  as  well  as  for  natural  grafles.  If  you 
mow  it  too  foop,  it  will  &rink  and  lofc  in  quan- 
tity; and,  if  it  ftands  too  long,  you  will  be 
deprived  pf  its  focft  quality,  the  lap  $ .  and  then 
confequently  i;  will  be  very  coarfe,  and  want 
much  of  its  due  value.  My  way  of  making  it 
is  thus  :  After  it  has  lain  3,  day  or  two  in  the 
fwarths  as  it  was  moWn,  the  next  time  I  remove 
its  firft  fituation,  by  turning  the  fwarths,  and 
letting  it  lie  fo  another  day ;  then  I  put  it  in 
grafs  cock9  in  rows, :  that  the  ground  between 
them  may  be  regularly  raked ;  then  I  afterwards 
turn  them  with  a  fork  topfy-turvy  twice  a  day, 
'till  the^iay  is  ihtirely  made.  By  this  method 
you  will  have  it  in  its  due  perfe&ipn  of  colour 
and  fweetnefs  with  the  leaves  on;  but  you muft 
not  expf  ft  this  latter  benefit,  if  you  make  this 
hay  after  the  common  way  of  throwing  and 
fpreading  it  feveral  times,  as  is  done  in  making 
the  natural  fort ;  becaufe  then  it  would  be 
deprived  of  its  leafy  and  fecond  beft  principal 
part.  ' 

In  the  ne*t  place,  mhet*  you  inn  it,  and  it 
Ihould  happen  to  be  wet  weather,  or  that  you 
jniftruft  a  dampnefe  in  it,  put  a  tub,  baflcet,  or 
liollqw  fquare  made  of  four  narrow  boards  four 
pr  fix  feet  long  nailed  together,  and  p}acc4  iq 

the 
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the  middle  <*f  the  $pck,  or  fcu?K  of  hay  abrpad,- 
or  in  the  mow  in  the  barn,  pulling  it  lap  higher 
as  the  cock,  ftack,  or  mow  fUls.in  ;  and  thu* 
you  will  not  only  prevent  its  firing,  but  keep  it 
fweet  j  and  indeed  it  is  a  good  way  tq  ufe  this 
method  always,  let  the  hay  be  ever  fo  dry,  be» 
caufe  it  gives  an  evacuation  £0  allmpifture,  and 
tends  very  much  p  the  prefervatjon  of  its  greea 
colour.  If  you  impend  the  fecond  app  for  feed, 
do  not  fee*!  jt  after  the  firft  m>*k& 


C  H  A  P.    V,  ' 

OF  THE  APPLICATION.  OF 
?    •  THE  CROP.' 

A  CROP  of  clover,  which  maybe,  an4 
j£jL  often  is,  of  more  worth  to.  a.  farmer, 
than  either  a  wheat,  barley  or  oat-crop ;  whicli 
I  pretend  to  make  appear,  by  re  ekoning  what 
a  full  crop  of  clqver-grafs  wgs  worth  in  *he 

year  i743»  ar^  a  cr^P  of  wheat,  of  a  crop  of 
barley,  or  oats,  or  peafe  was  worth  at  .that  time, 
Wfyeat  .was  fold  at  MicbaeJwqs  for  lefs  than 
three  (hillings  a  bufhel;  that  which  would  fetch 
fourteen  fliillings  a  loadv  as  we  call  five  hujhel 
|n  Hertford/hire,  muft  be  the  very  beft  of  wheat  9 
jmd,  I  will  fuppofe,  that  there  were  gotten  off 
f acji  aeff  of  lai#  thjrtjr  tyifccl*  one  acre  with 
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another:  Then  the  amount  of  fuch  an  acre  of 
wheat  would  be  at  that  price  four  pounds  four 
(hillings.    But,  after  ploughings,  drcflings,  and 
rent,  with  other  incident  charges,  are  dedu&ed 
out  of  that  fam,  there  will  hardly  be  twenty 
fhillings  fcft  for  the  farmer.    Whereas  a  full 
crop  of  clover-grafs  will  produce  three  loads  of 
hay,  and,  as  each  load  is  worth  twenty-fiva 
(hillings,  the  whole  firft  crop  will  amount  to 
three  pounds  fifteen  fhillings,  bcfides  a  fecond 
and  third  crop  of  the  fame  grafs  the  fame  fum- 
mer,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  hot  rainy  one.  But 
I  will  reckon  no  more  than  the  money  for  the 
firft  crop,  the  laft  one  Or  two  will  be  more  than 
fufficient  to  defray  rent  and  all  other  charges 
of  this  clover-crop ;  and  then  there  will  remain 
clear,  into  the  farmer's  pocket,  the  fom  of 
three  pounds  fifteen  fhillings  for  one  acre  of 
tlover-grafs  got  off  the  ground  in  a  fallow-feafon 
this  year  1 743,  which  was  one  of  the  moft  pro- 
pitious fummers,  that  ever  I  knew,  for  caufing 
the  biggeft  crops  of  clover  ;  for  I  had,  it  wa$ 
judged,  as  irwch,  or  very  near  as  much  clover- 
hay  at  a  fecond  mowing,  as  I  had  at  the  firft 
'mowing :  Five  or  fix  loads  in  all  off  one  acre 
Sat  twjee,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  a  crop  of 
clover  after  other  grain,  for  this  clover-crop, 
here  mentioned,  followed  an  oat-crop  that  the 
fed  was  fown  among. 

CJoyer* 
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Clover-grafs,  in  full  bite,  produces  a  great 
cleal  of  milk ;  infomuch,  that  an  acre  of  thism 
well  planted,  is  reckoned  to  feed  as  many  cows 
as  two  or  three  of  meadow;  but  this  has  its  faults, 
for,  at  be£b,  it  makes  bpt  a  coarfe  butter  and 
cheefe  of  a  difagreeable  tafte,  and  worfe  if  it 
ftands  too  long  before  it  is  fed ;  therefore  it  i$ 
beft  fown  with  ray-grafs  and  trefoil,  which  will 
make  a  better  butter,  and  be  a  fafer  feed  than 
clover  alone,  • .  . 

M\Ju!y9  1739,  a  neighbour  of  minedrovt 
his  hogs  a  mile  diftant  from  his  houfe,  every  day, 
into  his  clover  field,  under  the  conftant  care  of  a 
boy,  who,  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  had  them 
po  a  pond  that  lay  a  pretty  way  off  the  field,  at 
having  no  water  there,  on  which  with  a  fupper 
<of  walh  and  grains,  they  throve  and  grew 
a-pace. 

.  Some  fay,  that  if  a  farmer  dops  not  fow  clover, 
he  cannot  pay  his  rent,  3s  times  now  go  in  the 
farming  bufinefs  j  meaning  that  as  many  large 
downs  in  the  weft,  and  commons  elfewhere,  are 
pf  late  ploughed  up,  ajid  converted  into  arable 
land,  and  by  the  new  improvement  of  hyfbandry 
in  many  places  carried  on  with  great  fuccefs, 
grain  is  now  become  very  plenty  $nd  cheap,  and 
like  to  continue  fo.  The  fowjng  of  clover,  and 
other  artificial  grafles,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
be  done,  >yhefe  ^lic  foil  and  cpnyenipnoy  wij} 

admit 
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admit  of  it,  that  a  farmer  may  be  able  thereby 
to  feed  his  cattle  with  it,  and  fave  his  natural 
bay  .to  fell,  and  his  pats,  peafe  and  beans,  in  a 
great  degree,  and  do  his  land  a  vaft  fervice,  and 
all  this  for  a  trifling  expence.  For,  foft,  as  tea 
pound  weight  of  this  feed  fows  one  acre,  and 
that  at  a  common  coft,  amounts  but  to  three 
{hillings  and  four  pence,  at  a  groat  a  pound, 
there  is  hardly  any  farmer  that  cannot  afford  to 
fow  his  land  withvfuch  cheap  feed. r  Secondly, 
he  may,  by  this  means,  employ  his  fallow 
ground,  which  otherwife  would  lie  idle  j  fo  that 
a  crop  of  clover,  got  here,  may  be  juftly  rec- 
koned almoft  a  clear  profit.  Thirdly,  Such  a 
full  crop  of  clover  will  laft  two  years  very  well, 
if  encouraged  once  in  that  time,  with  the  afiift- 
ance  of  dung,  foot,  or  aflies.  Fourthly,  This 
rare  grafs,  when  it  covers  all  the  ground,  never 
fails  of  bettering  and  improving  the  land  it  grows 
fcn  to  that  degree,  that  it  is  in  fomc  parts,  where 
I  have  travelled,  called  the  mother  of  corn,  be- 
caufe  it  kills  weeds,  prevents  exhalations,  hollows 
the  earth,  and  leaves  fo  many  large  long  roots 
behind  it,  as  to  bec<5me  a  fort  of  dreffing-to  it. 
With  the  help  of  clover  grafs,  the  fuckling  of 
houfe-lambs  i$  carried  on  moft  part  of  the  year 
within  twenty  miles  of  London,  in  fummer,  by 
feeding  ewes  with  it  in  the  field  ;  in  winter,  by 
feeding  them  under  cover  with  its  hay.  With 

this 
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this  grafe,  •  and  its  hay,  our  plough  and  carr 
horfcs  are  fubfifted  the  greateft  part  of  the  ydafi 
to  the  faving  of  our  natural  hay  and  corn ;  for 
clover  alone,  when  fed  by  them  in  the  field, 
will  fupport  them  under  their  work,  and  the  ftm<t 
in  the  ftable,  when  fed  by  its  hay  out  of  the 
rack.  Our  wether  fheep  and  grafs-lambs  we  fat 
with  it  in  the  field,  and  our  ftore-fheep  are  fup* 
ported  moft  part  of  the  fummer  by  its  feed,  and 
thereby  enabled  to  drefs  their  ground  with  their 
dung  and  urine  in  the  fold,  to  the  laving  of 
many  pounds  to  a  large  farmer,  who  mult  other- 
wife  be  at  a  great  expence  to  buy  manure  to  fop- 
ply  this  fold  dreffing.  With  clover  fcveral  in- 
genious Cbiltern  farmers,  whofe  wives,  or  maki- 
fervants,  are  capable  of  managing  a  dairy  of  this 
kind,  cany  on  the  bufinefs  of  making  butter 
and  cheefe  from  this  grafs,  which  formerly  was 
thought  impoffible,  becaufe  of  its  hoving  quality, 
and  the  rank  tafte  it  ufed  to  give  the  butter  and 
cheefe  made  of  it.  But  now  feveral  farmers  have 
both  butter  and  cheefe  made  of  it  in  that  perfe&ion, 
.  that  many  buyers  of  them  cannot  diftinguifli  either 
from  that  butter  and  cheefe  made  from  lbme 
forts  of  natural  grafs. 

But  befides  the  great  convefticncy  of  enjoying 
clover  crops,  before  mentioned,  I  have  further 
to  obferve,  that,  with  this  grafs  and  its  hay,  there 
are  many  oxen,  cows,  and  calves,  fatted:  for 
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this  artificial  grafs  is  of  a  very  fattening  nature; 
infomuch  that  where  a  full  quantity  of  it  is  enjoy-1 
td  by  thofe  dry  beafts,  that  are  to  be  fatted  by  it,' 
it  will  do  it  compleatly*  with  the  help  of  very 
little  elfe :  I  mean,  after  they  have  been  fed  all* 
or  great  part  of  the  fummer,-  in  clover,  in  winter 
its  hay,  afid  a  few  oati  now  and  then,  will  effec- 
tually  fat  any  of  the  lafge  horned  kind.  Clover 
alfo,  either  green  or  dry,  will  caufe  abundance 
cf  milk  in  cows ;  and  where  they  can  be  fed  in 
the  day  time  on  clover  in  the  field,  and  in  the 
night  time  on  natural  grafs,  as  is  my  ufual  way* 
the  milk  will  be  very  fweet,  and  ferve  fot  znf 
manner  of  ufc.  And  I  do  further  aver,  that 
where  a  perfon  keeps  a  right  fort  of  hogs  for  this 
purpofe,  a  field  of  clover  will  prove  almoft  an 
intire  fubfiftenee  for  them  the  greateft  part  of  tho 
iummer,  prdvided  the  ftore-hogs  can  cfnjoy  it  in 
frefli  parcels  j  for  if  they,  or  any  other  beaft,  are 
kept  fo  long  on  clover,-  as  to  ftain  it  much  by 
their  dung,  ftale,  and  feet,  it  will  have  a  con- 
trary efFeft,  even  the  caufing  them  to  pine  away, 
inftead  of  fatting ;  which  leads  me  to  obfervo' 
further  of  clover-grais,  by  the  want  of  it  rn  vale-? 

• 

lands. 

This  artificial  grafs,  above  all  others,  is  the 
Cbiltern  farmer's  friend,  and  the  vale  farmer's 
enemy.  The  vale-grafs  turf  is  certainly  the 
richeft  turf  of  all  others,  becaufe  its  grafs  and 

hay* 
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^•^jj^/  for  die  moft  part,  will  alone  fat  an  ox  or  & 
i^BMt  'i  when  that  in  the  Cbiltetn  country  will 


nit;,  without  the  help  of  corn  befides ;  and  there- 


■ 
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•  >• | toe  before  clover  got  footing  into  2 
/.j^^id  about,  eighty  years  ago,  the  grafs  farms  of 
Vales  were  the  beft  forms  in  the  kingdom,  be* 
caufe  they  lett  for  the  jnoft  rent  of  all  others;    •  >  ..^ 


•  •  • 


aV  -But  fince  cloycyr  feetf  has  of  late  teen  fown  bf  ' 
-  V.imoft  or  'di'C&ltern farmers, ".  the;value  of  fuch .\.  . • 
' v  :.  fiale-graFs  hrvA%  -has  declined";  tad.'  fhe.-pfiore,  by  V  !"  v*i»*\ 


«_  ••  • 


pnight  otberwift  accrue,  from  the  fahk  feeding  '.  i 
3X  \i>f^hfe  clover.   This  is  a  monftrpu^jfirftake  in-  * 


ate. 


deed,  for  no  man,  I  believe,  ever  knew  a  hprfe,  -  .V;;";jf^l 
..^:Cv  fuffer  this  way;  it  is  true,  we  fomerimea  bleed,  "V^^'^ 
jjfc*^  tftem  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  .turned  in,  .  '^JP^jKffl 
•>  v  "  to  prevent  a  plethory,  and  fo  we  dp  foretimes, 
:   "if  in  Natural  grafs ;  but-  if  ever  he  Had 'been  aft 
owner  of  cows  or  Iheep,  fed  in  clo  veiy  he  [would 
*  have  fixed  fome  fuch  caution  on  theft  behalf be- 
caufeit  is  too  often  known,  that  numbers  bf  them 


^'J/^Wve  died;  not  only  at  their  firft  being  turned 
•  '^hi  but  after  :  fome  days,  and  even  weeks  have 


•'X.yXfmft  •,  though  it  is  certain,  the  greateft  danger  is 
£  firft,  by  their  voracious  greedy  feeding,  and 

*•  •  .2* 
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the  wind  contained  in  this  frim,  rank  graft,*  thktj  '■  ■• 
m  half  an  hour  has  hoved  their  bodies  hkSrmi1.  ' 
bladder  >  and  if  not  direftly  run  about  or  ftabtfccjr  -V 
iA  the  flank  they  furely  die.  •  «>; 

Clover,  by  feme  is  difputed,  whether  it  does  V 
moft  fervice  to  the  ground,  by  being  eat  all  the 
fummer,  or  mowed  twice,  once  for  hay,  and  the  ' 
next  time  for  feed.    In  my  opinion,  it  advan* 
tageth  the  earth  moft,  when  the  fiift  crop  is  mow* 
ed,  and  all  Ae  reft  eat;  for  by  letting  it  ftand  till  V  • 
-it  is  fit  to  mbw,  -if  kills  the  weed  by  the  cover  M 
its  thick,  high)fcad,  hollows  the  ground,  fba&l*: 
its  own  roots,  ihd  thereby  prepares  the  ground*  '  -\  - 
for  the  better  growth  of  the  after-grafs.   But  l£  • 
fed  firft,  then  the  roots  are  expofed  to  the  fum-  '  **  \ 
mer  droughts  for  want  of  that  cover,  and  confer  •  .  * 
quently  give  'die  weed  the  greater  opportunity  of;  • 
damaging  the  clover. 

Many  farmers*  in  our  Cbiltern  inclofed  coun-  . 
try,  contrive  to  fow  clover  among  oats,  on  pur- 
pofe  Co  employ  and  improve  the  fame  ground  the 
next  fallow  feafon,  which  otherwife  would  lie 
idle.    By  this  they  enjoy  their  land  every  year,  * 
and  yet  improve  it,  without  breaking  through  .' 
the  common  covenant  in  leafes,  that  the  tenant 
fhall  not  crofr-crop ;  for,  though  the  clover  may  '# \ 
be  called  a  crop,  it  may  be  alfo  called  a  dreffing; 
of  the  ground,  becaufe  a  good  crop  of  clover  fiy  ,  , 
enriches  it,  either  fed  or  mowed,  that  in  fome\  , 
2  countries    . , 
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t  countries  where  I  have  travelled,  it  is  under  the 
.  ; ;  appellation  of  the  mother  of  corn ;  and,  that  clo- 
ver, or  ray-grafs,  or  trefoil,  or  all  together,  may 
take  furely,  our  farmers  give  their  wheat-ftitches 
two  or  three  ploughings.  The  firft  in  Oftobery  or 
at  the  beginning  of  N<fljtmber>>  in  a  fliape  of 
ploughing  adequate  to  the  nature  of  the  foil ; 
which  is  an  excellent  piece  of  fofecaft,  Or  hus- 
bandry, if  praftifed  in  ftiffilh  loams,  as  Well  to 
kill  the  twitch,  or'couch-grafs,  as  the  honey- 
fuckle,  and  other  weeds,  and  reduce  the  earth 
.  into  a  fine  tilth  for  fowing  and  caufing  artifi- 
cial grafs-feeds  to  take  the  ground,  and  flourifli 
afterwards.  And  let  me  tell  you,  where  fuch 
'  i  land  is  well  planted  with  clover-graft,  and  the 
clover  fuffered  to  ftand  for  a  mowing  crop  till  the 
latter  end  of  May,  and,  if  it  proves  a  full  crop, 
there  may  be  expe&ed  as  much  profit  from  it  as 
from  a  crop  of  wheat.  A  proof  of  this,  by  manyt 
was  experienced  in  the  year  1 742,  which  though 
the  fummer  was  fuch  a  dry  one,  as  returned  us 
at  Gaddefden,  and  a  thoufand  other  places,  not 
Jialf  a  full  crop  of  natural-grafs,  yet  the  clovef 
rallied,  (as  we  call  it)  and,  by  virtue  of  a  good 
Ihower  of  rain  or  two,  it  got  a  covered  head, 
.  „  enough  to  lhade  its  roots,  and  grew  into  fuch  fine 
crops,  as  paid  many  as  well  or  better  than 
wheat-crops*  An  example  of  this  I  fiiall  here 
ftate  as  follows,  vix* 

Vol.  I.  LI  &  three 
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A  three  acre  and  a  half  inclofed 
field,  at  Gaddefden*  yielded,  at  the 
firft  mowing,  feven  loads  of  cloVer- 
hay,  fold  for  thirty  lhillings  a  load 
out  of  the  field. 

A  fecond  mowing  returned  four"! 
loads  at  the  fame  price.  j 

The  after-meath  grafs,  which  was-) 
fed  by  cattle,  was  worth  terrfhillings  ^    i  15  o 
per  acre.  J 

Total  profit  in  the  fummer,  1742 — -    18  05  o 


6  00  o 


CHAP.  VI, 
OF  THE  SEED, 

#  * 

H&a>  td  know  good  from  bad  Clovtr  feed; 

TH  fe  purple  fort  of  this  is  that  which  had 
its  due  maturation  in  the  fieW,  and  art 
cfcape  from  the  heat  and  burning  of  a  damp 
mow*  and  i&  therefore  the  right  true  feed  which 
ought  always  to  be  coveted  arid  fown  by  thofe 
who  hope  for  fuccefsful  returns  from  fowing  it: 
this  is  truly  that  part  Which  is  beft  of  all  the? 
three  forts,  and  is  the  medium  of  the  two  ex* 
tremes.  The  white  or  green  fort  is  the  unfipg 
part,  and  mifled  of  that  benefit  in  the  field* 
which  the  purple  had  $  for  in  the  ear  or  head  of 

this 
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this  grafs,  as  well  as  in  wheat  and  ether  grains,  this 
feed  has  its  feveral  afpe&s  and  proportions  of 
bignefs,  before  it  is  cut  down,  and  will  (hew 
their  differences  accordingly  after  thrafhing  and 
cleaning  :  where  then  this  white  or  green  fort  is 
in  a  large  quantity,  it  is  to  be  rejected;  for 
though  fuch  feed  may  take  root  and  grow,  it  will 
prove  diminutive  grafs,  and  be  fooner  overcome 
by  the  frofts  and  wets,  or  droughts,  worths,  Stc* 
than  the  fine  purple  fort.    The  reddifh  fort  is  the 
word  of  all ;  though  this  might  be  as  good  as  the 
bed,  when  it  was  brought  out  of  the  field,  but 
tvas  afterwards  too  much  heated  or  burned  in  the 
hiow,  which  occafions  its  reddiih  colotiry;Jud 
deftrays  in  a  great  meafure  the  vegetative  part  of 
the  feed.    From  whence  I  conclude  that,  where 
tlover-feed  abounds  mod  with  the  large  purple 
fort,  it  is  then  fo  much  the  more  valuable :  bur, 
for  a  farther  proof  of  the  goodnefs  of  this  feed* 
heat  a  fhovel  half  red  hot,  and  put  fome  feed 
into  it,  the  good  will  fnap,  and  the  bad  will  burn 
away.    Kiln-dried  cloyer-feed  may  be  difcovered 
by  its  igneous  fmelL 

Quantity  to  be  Sinvn. 

Twelve  pound  of  clover-feed  fows  an  acre 
6f  ground  well.  Trefoil  in  hull,  two  buihels 
fows  an  acre.  Ray-grafs  the  fame  quantity. 

3  An 
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An  author  fays,  that  five  or  fix  pound  of  this 
feed  is  enough  to  fow  among  grain  :  it  is  true, 
that  there  has  been  good  crops  followed  this  quan- 
tity, where  it  has  met  with  a  right  ground,  ma- 
nagement and  feafon ;  but  that  happinefs  is  not 
always  to  be  trufted  to ;  and  therefore  we  gene- 
rally fow  ten  or  twelve  pounds  on  an  acre  for 
fear  of  the  worft,  that  often  happens  from  the 
Aug,  fly,  froft,  wets  and  winds :  now  here  is 
wanting  that  neceflary  caution  that  fliould  have 
been  tacked  to  it,  that  the  clover  muft  not  be 
fowed  at  the  fame  time  the  grain  is,  but  only 
rolled  in,  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after; 
for  if  it  is,  and  a  lhowery  fummcr  fucceed,  it 
is  two  to  one  odds,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  crop 
it  not  a  great  part  fpojled  by  the  clover's  luxu- 
tiancy,  as  I  have  known  it  feveral  times  do. 
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